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CHAPTER  I 
CINERARY   URNS 

THE  cinerary  vessels  found  in  graves  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

I.  Cinerary  urns  of  some  size,  into  which  the  cremated  remains  of  the  dead  were  placed,  or 
which  were  inverted  over  them. 

II.  Small  pygmy  vessels  from  i  to  3  inches  high,  commonly  termed  '  incense  cups  '.     These 
were  placed  inside  or  outside  the  larger  urn  ;  sometimes  they  were  deposited  alone,  and  on  three 
or  four  occasions  have  accompanied  skeleton  interments.     All  these  may  be  classified  under 
seven  principal  types  : — 

Type  i.     The  overhanging-rim  type. 

Type  2.     Pygmy  vessels  of  various  forms. 

Type  3.     The  Southern  groups  i,  2,  3. 

Type  4.     The  Deverel-Rimbury  groups  i,  2. 

Type  5.     The  Cordon  type. 

Type  6.     The  encrusted  type. 

Type  7.     Enlarged  food  vessels. 

Besides  these  cinerary  urns  there  are  isolated  forms  which  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  of 
the  above  headings. 

As  some  of  these  types  are  local  they  will  be  described  as  they  occur  in  the  five  Areas 
into  which  I  have  divided  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  as  follow : — 

Area  I.     The  country  south  of  the  Thames. 

Area  II.     From  the  Thames  to  the  H umber. 

Area  III.     From  the  H  umber  to  the  Tweed. 

Area  IV.     North  Britain. 

Area  V.     Hibernia. 

TYPE  i.     OVERHANGING-RIM   TYPE 

This  ware  is  usually  coarse  and  is  always  Tiand-made.  The  walls  are  thick,  being  made  of 
local  clay  mixed  with  sand  or  broken  stone.  The  colour  of  the  outside  varies,  but  is  usually 
yellowish  or  drab,  sometimes  reddish,  and  seems  sometimes  to  be  covered  with  a  pale  yellowish 
slip.  In  height  these  urns  vary  from  4!  to  21  inches. 

Under  type  i  I  include  two  varieties  which  Dr.  Thurnam  kept  distinct,  urns  with  '  over- 
hanging rim '  and  with  '  moulded  rim '.  Also  those  that  come  under  his  second  type  of  food 
vessel,  which  have  the  same  form  as  type  i ,  only  differing  in  their  smaller  dimensions  and  in 
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being  found  with  uncremated  interments,  often  those  of  children.  Typical  examples  of  his 
first  type  are  figs.  44,  103;  of  his  second  type  figs,  u,  14,  20.  But  when  a  considerable 
number  of  his  two  types  are  arranged  in  order,  it  becomes  evident,  I  think,  that  both  are 
derived  from  a  common  source. 

The  series  begins  with  urns  that  are  structurally  tripartite,  consisting  of  three  members — 
a  rim,  a  neck,  and  a  body.  It  terminates  with  urns  that  are  bipartite,  consisting  of  only  a  rim 
and  a  body. 

The  rim  at  first  was  narrow,  and  either  vertical  or  inclined  inwards.  In  process  of 
development  the  rim  became  broader  or  deeper.  But  not  everywhere,  for  in  the  south-west 
the  rim  sometimes  remained  narrow  to  the  last,  though  the  urn  underwent  changes  in  other 
directions.  A  good  example  of  this  fact  can  be  observed  in  figs.  5,  50,  found  side  by  side  in 
the  same  Dorsetshire  barrow,  both  of  which  are  latish  examples. 

The  neck  consisted  at  first  of  a  well-marked  cavetto  moulding.  The  tendency  was  to  flatten 
and  at  the  same  time  to  become  deeper.  In  the  later  stages  of  development  the  flattening 
became  so  complete  that  the  neck  entirely  disappeared  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  body. 

The  body  had  the  form  of  a  truncated  and  inverted  cone,  sometimes  with  slightly  curved 
sides.  The  junction  of  body  and  neck  formed  the  shoulder,  the  diameter  of  which  was  as  great 
or  even  greater  than  that  of  the  rim.  The  tendency  of  the  shoulder  angle,  which  at  first 
was  sharp  and  well  defined,  was  to  become  rounder.  Its  diameter  lessened  as  its  position 
lowered  with  the  deepening  of  the  neck,  until  ultimately  these  two  members  coalesced  and  the 
tripartite  urn  was  transformed  into  a  bimembral  pot. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  urns  have  often  received  a  considerable  distortion,  partly 
from  imperfect  firing,  partly  from  posthumous  deformation,  and  partly  from  being  restored  from 
small  fragments.  Hence,  when  seen  in  profile  both  sides  are  seldom  the  same. 

That  the  sequence  runs  in  the  direction  here  proposed,  and  not  vice  versa,  is  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Table  of  Objects  found  with  Type  i.  In  Area  I,  fig.  n  was  found  with 
merely  a  bronze  awl ;  fig.  14  with  a  bronze  knife  with  two  rivets ;  fig.  1 8  with  flint  flakes  and 
a  bone  needle;  fig.  19  with  a  small  bronze  knife  (PI.  cviii,  O.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  fig.  40 
was  found  with  a  bronze  dagger  8|  in.  long,  and  a  bronze  knife  4  in.  long ;  fig.  44  with 
segmented  beads  of  vitreous  paste  (O.  5) ;  another  like  fig.  55  with  similar  beads,  and  another 
like  fig.  53  with  the  fine  bronze  dagger  O-  4. 

In  Area  III,  fig.  144  with  flat  neck  and  reduced  shoulder  is  later  than  a  glass  bead.  In 
Area  IV,  fig.  1850  with  similar  neck  and  shoulder  is  later  than  a  bronze  dagger  with  midrib 
and  fluted  sides. 

We  find  too,  that  with  few  exceptions  there  is  little  difference  of  form  between  urns  of 
type  i  found  together  or  near  each  other  in  the  same  barrow,  and  therefore  contemporary  or 
nearly  so. 

In  Area  I,  figs.  5,  $dl  are  from  the  same  barrow,  but  the  former,  which  has  a  more  angular  shoulder, 
stood  at  a  lower  level  and  was  deposited  first.  Figs.  50,  5^  are  from  the  same  barrow,  but  the  former  with 
a  more  hollow  neck  was  deposited  first. 

Figs.  9,  9a,  with  a  nearly  similar  shoulder,  were  both  secondary  interments  and  are  in  a  measure 
contemporary. 

1  Details  of  these  and  of  other  interments  mentioned  in  this  section  are  given  below. 
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In  Area  II,  fig.  80  with  the  more  hollow  neck  belonged  to  the  primary  interment ;  fig.  8o«  stood 
inverted  at  a  higher  level. 

In  Area  III,  fig.  105  with  its  angular  shoulder  stood  with  the  primary  interment;  fig.  105^,  of  inferior 
form,  with  a  secondary  one.  Figs.  107,  1070  are  strictly  contemporary ;  fig.  io"jb  stood  very  near  them,  but 
fig.  107*:,  the  least  well  formed,  lay  at  a  higher  level,  at  6ft.  from  the  centre,  and  must  be  the  latest  of  the 
four.  Figs.  109,  109^  are  very  similar,  but  the  former  was  deposited  first.  Figs.  112,  n  although  dissimilar, 
are  contemporary. 

In  Area  IV,  fig.  179,  which  is  well  formed,  was  found  under  a  ruined  cairn,  at  6ft.  below  the  surface  ; 
fig.  179^  lay  at  a  higher  level  at  some  feet  from  the  former.  Figs.  185,  1850  were  found  not  far  apart  and 
are  evidently  contemporary. 

Type  i  begins  in  Bronze  Age  II,  when  cremation  was  in  the  ascendant  though  inhumation 
was  not  wholly  discontinued.  Small  urns  of  this  type,  varying  in  height  from  4*  to  6§  in.,  are 
found  both  with  cremated  and  uncremated  burials.1 

In  Volume  I  we  found  some  reason  to  suppose  that  cremation  in  connexion  with  food 
vessels  in  Regions  II  and  III  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  original  natives,  whose  ancestors 
were  familiar  with  the  practice  in  very  early  times.  In  the  south  the  custom  appears  to  be 
equally  indigenous,  for  type  i  cannot  be  connected  directly  with  any  foreign  type. 

In  figs.  10,  u,  which  begin  the  series  in  Area  I,  we  have  two  vessels  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, 1 1^  in.  and  lo-J-  in.  in  height,  which  are  structurally  identical  with  food  vessels  of  type  3 
(concave  neck)  such  as  figs.  196,  197,  200.  I  regard  fig.  10  as  the  urn  that  comes  nearest  the 
prototype,  which  was  smaller,  like  food  vessel  fig.  16,  34  in.  in  height.  This  came  from 
Nether  Swell  in  Gloucestershire,  and  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  a  neolithic  vessel  with  a 
round  base.  If  this  view  is  correct,  there  is  no  break  between  the  neolithic  period  and  the 
beginning  of  Bronze  Age  II,  and  the  new  type  of  cinerary  urn  was  not  the  result  of  a  fresh 
foreign  invasion. 

In  the  earlier  examples  of  type  i  the  urn  is  enlarged  chiefly  by  lengthening  the  body,  which 
still  retains  a  certain  curvature,  but  the  rim,  already  rather  thick,  becomes  more  accentuated, 
while  the  concave  neck  of  the  prototype  remained  for  a  long  time. 
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AREA  I   (SOUTH  OF  THE  THAMES).     TYPE   i 

Multiple  interments,  figs.  i-ga. 

Phase  i,  figs.  10-23. 

Phase  ii,  figs.  24-43. 

Phase  iii,  figs.  44-56. 

The  urns  are  found  sometimes  inverted,  sometimes  upright.  From  the  analogy  of  food 
vessels  we  might  expect  to  find  the  earlier  ones  deposited  upright  and  the  later  ones  reversed. 
In  Area  I,  I  have  noted  the  following  instances : — 

Phase      i,       Upright  2       Inverted  i. 

Phase     ii,  ,,         2  „          3. 

Phase   iii,  „          i  „          6. 

These  instances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  certain  that  such  a  rule  held  good, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely. 

MULTIPLE  AND  SOME  SINGLE  INTERMENTS1 

Figs,  i,  la.  H.  8£,  i\  in.  Normanton,  B.  156,  Wilts.  Bell-barrow,  D.  102  ft. ;  H.  10  ft.  It  contained  a 
skeleton  in  very  shallow  grave.  With  this  were  a  gold-plated  beads,  an  amber  disc,  a  jet  bead,  a  flat  jet 
bead  notched  on  each  side,  some  stone  beads,  and  the  above  vessels.  A.  W.  202. 

Figs.  2,  2a.  H.  6,  i|  in.  Gold  Barrow,  Upton,  Wilts.  Height  not  given.  At  a  depth  of  2  ft.  lay  a 
deposit  of  burnt  human  bones  and  ashes  in  a  shallow  hollow.  About  2  ft.  from  this  were  thirteen  drum- 
shaped  beads  of  gold,  perforated  at  the  sides,  with  lids  fitting  on  to  each  end — A  plate  of  gold  leaf  engraved 
with  parallel  lines  and  chevrons,  measuring  5|  x  2|  in.  (O.  i) — A  conical  core  of  lignite  covered  with  gold  leaf 
(O.  ib) ;  the  under  side  of  the  core  is  ornamented  with  the  same  design  as  that  at  the  centre  of  the  gold 
plaque  (O.  2) ;  two  round  boxes  of  gold  leaf,  i  in.  in  diameter,  with  conical  covers  (O.  ic).  Several  large 
perforated  plates  of  amber  and  upwards  of  1,000  beads  of  the  same  material,  forming  part  of  a  necklace, 
and  fig.  2a. 

Four  years  later,  at  the  same  level  and  within  a  few  inches  of  where  the  gold  and  amber  objects  had 
been  disclosed,  Hoare  discovered  two  urns,  one  within  the  other.  The  larger  one  was  broken,  the  smaller 
one  is  fig.  2.  They  lay  near  a  pile  of  ashes,  with  a  small  bronze  knife  (O.  la)  and  a  bronze  awl.  The 
primary  interment  after  cremation  was  contained  in  a  shallow  grave  in  the  floor  of  the  barrow.  A.  W. 
98,  99,  pi.  xi. 

Figs.  3-3^-  H.  8|,  5  in.  Clandown  Barrow,  Martinstown,  Dorset.  From  this  barrow  came  cinerary  urn 
fig.  3,  the  amber  cup  fig.  $a,  the  lozenge-shaped  plate  of  gold  O.  2,  the  large  jet  globular  object  with  gold 
bosses,  perhaps  the  head  of  a  staff,  O.  zb,  the  bronze  knife-dagger  O.  2c,  and  the  small  vessel  fig.  $b. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  a  note  made  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  they  were  all  found  about  7  ft.  from  the  top 
of  the  barrow,  lying  on  the  top  of  an  inner  cairn  of  stones  at  the  centre  of  the  barrow.  The  pottery  and 
the  amber  cup  were  in  fragments.  The  cinerary  urn  is  very  badly  repaired,  and  the  shape  it  has  received 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  though  no  doubt  it  belongs  to  type  i. 

Figs.  4,  qa.  H.  u£,  n|  in.  Wyke  Down,  B.  28,  Dorset.  A  low  circular  barrow,  with  filled-up  ditch 
7  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  3-8  in.  deep.  D.  of  bar.  53  ft.  Fig.  4  stood  upright  in  a  circular  hole  4  ft.  deep, 
near  the  centre,  with  a  cremated  interment.  Fig.  40  was  inverted  over  a  burnt  interment  in  a  round  hole 
2j  ft.  deep,  about  7  ft.  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch.  Both  are  of  No.  2  quality  of  British  pottery.  Flint 
flakes  and  a  fragment  of  iron  pyrites  accompanied  the  first  urn.  P.  R.  iv.  172,  180. 

Figs.  5-5^.  H.  ii,  6,  7^,  — ,  i6£  in.     Bincombe  Hewish,  B.  42,  Dorset.    D.  36  ft ;  H.c. 6ft.     At  no 

great  distance  from  the  surface,  fig.  $d  was  found  inverted  over  calcined  bones.  Below  this  was  a  mass  of  flints, 

and  under  them  figs.  $b,  $c  stood  upright,  side  by  side.     Near  the  centre  was  another  packing  of  flints,  which 

when  removed  disclosed  figs.  5,  $a  and  two  others,  all  inverted  and  filled  with  bones  and  ashes.    C.  T.  52,  53. 

The  height  of  the  urns  when  known  is  given  in  inches.     The  objects  are  reproduced  on  PI.  cviii-cx. 
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Figs.  6,  6a.  H.  9^  in.  Rockley,  Marlborough,  Wilts.  Bowl  barrow,  with  vallum.  D.  no  ft. ;  H.  c.  lift. 
At  the  centre  was  a  cairn  20  ft.  in  diameter.  About  the  middle  of  the  cairn  were  two  urns,  2,  ft.  apart.  The 
smaller  one  (fig.  6)  was  found  in  a  small  cist  of  four  flat  stones,  with  another  at  the  top.  It  contained  ashes 
and  human  bones.  Beside  it  were  fragments  of  a  smaller  vessel  (fig.  6a).  W.  A.  M.  xix.  68-9. 

Figs.  7,  la.  H.— ,4|  in.  Collingwood  Ducis,  B.  6,  Wilts.  D.  no  ft.;  H.  12  ft.  At  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
from  the  surface  and  12  ft.  from  the  centre  was  a  layer  of  pounded  chalk,  8  in.  thick,  resting  on  4  in.  of 
mould.  Below  this  was  a  grave  in  the  chalk  i£  ft.  deep.  It  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  young  person  and 
figs.  7, 7#.  The  larger  vessel  contained  burnt  human  bones,  the  smaller  of  fine  clay  was  empty.  W.  A.  M. 
x  (1867),  93,  94. 

Figs.  8,  8tf.  H.  5|,  4  in.  Alfriston,  Sussex.  While  removing  a  mound  three  urns  were  uncovered. 
The  largest  of  type  i  had  a  height  of  16  in.  and  is  apparently  lost.  S.A.  C.  ii.  270-1. 

Figs.  9,  ga.  H.  4|,  6-1  in.  Handley  Hill,  B.  32,  Dorset.  Barrow  very  flat.  D.  53  ft.,  not  including  ditch 
7ft.  wide  and  3ft.  deep.  Fig.  9  contained  burnt  bones  and  lay  in  a  small  hole  i|  ft.  deep  at  nfjft.  from  the 
centre.  Fig.  ga  was  found  in  a  similar  hole  at  12  ft.  from  the  centre.  Both  are  of  No.  2  quality  without 
grains.  P.R.iv.  160,  pi.  297. 

Fig.  10.  H.  ii£  in.     From  a  barrow  near  Beckhampton,  Wilts.     No  details  known. 
Fig.  n.  H.  io|  in.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  42,  Wilts.    D.  63  ft.;  H.  6  ft.  Found  in  a  circular  hole  with 
an  interment  of  burnt  bones  and  a  bronze  awl  with  part  of  its  handle.    A.  W.  164. 

Fig.  14.  H.  n|  in.  Wilsford,  B.  5,  Wilts.  Flat,  bowl-shaped.  The  urn  was  found  in  a  circular  hole  in  the 
chalk  and  contained  burnt  bones.  In  a  similar  hole  close  to  it  was  a  bronze  knife,  twisted  up  and  partially 
melted.1  A.  W.  208. 

Fig.  16.  H.  14  in.  Porton,  Wilts.  Found  very  near  the  surface  of  a  ploughed  field,  with  the  burial  of 
a  woman.  Below  it  was  the  burial  of  a  female  child,  accompanied  by  a  small  cylindrical  bead  of  whitish 
colour,  about  \  in.  long  and  f  in.  diam.  (lost).  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Razvlence,  Newlands,  Salisbury,  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  a  photograph  of  the  urn. 

Fig.  18.  H.  14  in.  Thorny  Down,  B.  29,  Dorset.  D.  64  ft,  surrounded  by  a  filled-in  ditch  7^  ft.  wide 
at  the  top  and  4  ft.  9  in.  deep.  In  the  centre  of  the  barrow  was  this  urn,  of  No.  2  quality  British,  inverted  and 
completely  filled  with  burnt  bones,  in  a  round  hole  3^  ft.  deep:  It  contained  a  bone  pin  or  needle,  two  burnt 
flint  flakes,  and  a  burnt  flint  knife.  P.  R.  iv.  172,  180. 

Fig.  19.  H.  17!  in.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  8,  Wilts.  Flat;  H.  3ft.  Urn  found  upright,  with  small 
narrow  bronze  knife,  thickened  at  the  centre,  with  three  rivets  (O.  3).  A.  W.  114. 

Fig.  22.  H.  4j  in.     From  Standlake,  Oxon.,  is  perhaps  from  the  same  site  as  urns  figs.  473-73^. 
Fig.  24.  H.  ii  in.  Everley,  B.  20,  Wilts.  At  a  depth  of  4|  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  barrow  was  a  hole  3  ft. 
excavated  into  the  chalk.     At  one  edge  of  it  this  urn  stood  upright,  containing  a  cremated  interment. 
A.  W.  184. 

Fig.  31.  H.  14^  in.  Handley  Hill,  B.  24,  Dorset.  Found  inverted  in  a  hole  2  ft.  deep,  with  bone 
tweezers  (like  O.  20^),  on  the  south  side  and  outside  the  barrow.  The  urn  is  reddish  brown  of 
No.  2  quality.  P.  R.  iv.  169. 

Fig.  32.  H.  5  in.  Barrow  on  the  Ridgeway,  Dorset.  At  the  base  of  the  barrow  was  a  circle  of  stones  2  ft. 
high.  At  the  centre  was  a  skeleton  extended  with  an  infant  at  its  side,  and  this  urn,  containing  burnt  bones, 
lay  between  the  legs.  C.  T.,  p.  33,  note. 

Fig.  38.  H.  14^  in.  Scrubbity  Coppice,  B.  10,  Rushmore,  Dorset.  D.  62  ft.;  Low,  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
5  ft.  wide.  The  urn  lay  inverted  at  the  centre  at  a  depth  of  3-3  ft.  below  the  surface.  No  burnt  or  unburnt 
bones  or  relics  of  any  description  were  found  in  or  beneath  this  urn,  which  is  much  restored.  At  10  ft.  from 
the  centre,  at  a  depth  of  I  ft.  7  in.,  a  finely  chipped  white  flint  celt  was  extracted.  P.  R.  ii.  33,  42. 

Fig.  40.  H.  15!  in.   From  a  barrow  formerly  standing  in  Sydney  Terrace,  Dorchester.   When  destroyed 

1  A  note  in   the  Catalogue  of  the  Devizes  Museum  1802  by  Mr.  Cunnington  just  under  the  turf  in  a  barrow 

states  that  the  spear-head  identified  by  Thurnam  (Ar.  near  Stonehenge,  and  Hoare's  spear-head  is  this  bronze 

xliii.  447)  with  one  said  by  Hoare  to  be  'melted  to  a  knife  figured  in  the  Devizes  Mus.  Cat.,  p.  57. 
rude  lump '  is  a  mistake.     The  spear-head  was  found  in 
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in  1885  two  bronze  daggers,  one  of  them  8J  in.  long  with  4  engraved  lines,  the  other,  imperfect  at  the  end, 
when  complete  about  4  in.  long,  were  also  discovered. 

Fig.  41.  H.  I4i  in.  Scrubbity  Coppice,  B.  16,  Handley,  Dorset.  D.  c.  40 ft.;  H.  15 ft.  Found  inverted 
20  in.  below  the  surface.  Central  and  sole  interment.  The  paste  is  without  grains.  P.  R.  ii.  36,  42. 

Fig.  43.  H.  17  in.  Tresvennack  in  Paul,  Cornwall.  Has  two  handles,  and  was  found  2  ft.  east  of  a  mentir 
in  a  pit  covered  by  a  stone  18  in.  square.  The  urn  of  yellow  ill-baked  clay,  black  inside,  contained  calcined 
human  bones.  N.  C.  104-5. 

Fig.  43.  Denzell,  St.  Colomb,  Cornwall.  Was  found  close  to  the  surface  while  ploughing  round  a 
tumulus.  The  urn  contained  burnt  bones  and  a  bronze  knife.  N.  C.  244. 

Fig.  44.  H.  i8|  in.  Woodyates,  B.  17,  Dorset.  Immediately  under  the  turf  was  a  burnt  interment,  and 
further  on  a  huge  quantity  of  ashes  and  charred  wood  was  encountered.  Then  this  urn  was  found  inverted 
in  a  hole  cut  in  the  chalk.  Several  pieces  of  decayed  linen  of  reddish  brown  colour  lay  like  cobwebs  on  the 
calcined  bones.  Inside  the  rim  there  are  eleven  holes,  perhaps  to  secure  a  covering  of  cloth.  On  the 
bottom  inside  is  a  cross  made  with  an  impressed  cord.  A.  W.  241  ;  Ar.  xliii.  346,  figs.  22,  25. 

Figs.  45, 46.  H.  of  each  14  in.  Locality  unknown,  perhaps  from  Woodyates,  Dorset.  They  are  remark- 
able as  being  duplicates. 

Fig.  47.  H.  i d\  in.  From  a  small  barrow  on  Lamb  Down,  Codford,  Wilts.  Inverted  over  a  pile  of 
burnt  bones  in  a  hole.  A.  W.  81. 

Fig.  49.  H.  30  in.  Bloxworth  Down,  Dorset.  Was  found  inverted  over  burnt  bones  and  ashes  in  a 
central  hole,  about  22  in.  deep,  cut  into  the  chalk.  It  contained  bone  tweezers,  eight  oval  jet  beads  and  six  or 
eight  beads  f  in.  long,  of  vitreous  paste  (O.  5).  C.  T.  ii.  13. 

Like  fig.  53.  Woodyates,  B.  20.  An  urn,  now  lost,  but  figured  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Stourhead 
Collection,  Devizes  Museum,  p.  Hi,  was  found  with  a  bronze  dagger  5  in.  long,  with  four  rivets  and  three 
parallel  lines  engraved  (O.  4),  with  a  well-made  bone  needle  and  a  pointed  bone  implement,  polished  and 
perforated.  A.  W.  342. 

Like  fig.  55.  Ringwould,  Kent,  halfway  between  Dover  and  Deal.  The  barrow  had  a  D.  65  ft.,  H.  4^  ft. 
On  the  floor  of  the  barrow  four  cylindrical  holes  were  discovered,  each  containing  an  interment.  Two  of  the 
urns  are  very  late  examples  of  type  i,  the  profile  of  the  body  forming  a  straight  line  from  the  base  to  the 
deep  overhanging  rim,  as  in  fig.  55.  The  larger  had  four  encrusted  imitation  handles,  of  horse-shoe  form, 
placed  immediately  below  the  overhanging  rim.  It  was  accompanied  by  two  accessory  urns,  one  of  which 
is  a  biconical  pygmy  urn  like  fig.  252  or  gja.  Among  the  ashes  were  three  notched  beads  and  one  globular 
bead  of  light-green  vitreous  paste.  Arch,  xlv,  pi.  viii ;  Arch.  Cant,  ix,  pi.  ii,  p.  24. 

CINERARY  INTERMENTS   OF  AREA  i  WITHOUT 
OR  WITH  LOST  URNS 

A  barrow  north  of  Stonehenge  and  south  of  the  Cursus  was  explored  by  Stukeley  in  1723.  Below  the 
turf  was  a  layer  first  of  chalk  then  of  fine  mould.  About  3  ft.  below  the  natural  surface  was  a  layer  of  flints  and 
a  foot  of  mould.  In  this  was  an  urn  full  of  bones.  It  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  bones  had  been  burnt  and 
seemed  to  be  those  of  a  girl  of  14  yrs.  '  Mixed  with  the  bones  were  beads  of  all  sorts  and  in  great  numbers, 
of  glass  of  diverse  colours,  most  yellow,  one  black,  many  single,  many  in  long  pieces  notched  between  so  as 
to  resemble  a  string  of  beads  and  these  were  generally  of  blue  colour.  There  were  many  of  amber  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  flat  squares,  long  squares,  round,  oblong,  little  and  great.  Likewise  many  of  earth  of  different 
shapes,  magnitude,  and  colour.  Some  little  and  white,  many  large  and  flattish  like  a  button,  others  like  a 
pulley.  But  all  had  holes  to  run  a  string  through.  Many  of  the  button  sort  seem  to  have  been  covered 
with  metal,  one  was  covered  with  a  film  of  pure  gold.'  Among  the  objects  figured  is  a  bronze  knife.  Stukeley, 
Stonehenge,  pp.  44-5,  pi.  xxxii. 

O.  19.  B.  287,  Hinton.Wilts.  D.  68  ft.;  H.  8£  ft.  At  centre,  in  an  oval  grave  i  ft.  deep,  were  burnt  bones 
of  an  adult.  On  the  top  of  them  lay  the  bronze  knife-dagger  (O.  19)  in  a  wooden  sheath.  Greenwell, 
Ar.  lii.  57-8. 

O.  20,  a,  b.  B.  284,  Aldbourne,  Wilts.  D.  64ft.  H.  8ft.  At  centre  was  a  circular  grave  i|  ft.  deep, 
containing  burnt  bones  of  an  adult.  Among  the  bones  was  a  perforated  bone  pin,  a  pair  of  bone  tweezers 
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(O.  zob)  2  in.  long  (Canon  Greenwell  regards  them  as  of  uncertain  use,  probably  dress-fasteners),  a  wrist-guard 
(O.  20rt)  and  an  oval  pendant,  both  of  stone.     Greenwell,  Ar.  lii.  55,  56. 

O.  21  a,  b.  B.  177,  Normanton,  Wilts.  Only  the  base  of  a  large  round  barrow  remained,  but  it  contained 
a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  and  the  bronze  dagger  and  knife  O.  2ia,  b.  A.  W.  207. 

O.  22.  B.  i8a,  Normanton,  Wilts.  An  interment  of  burnt  bones  had  been  deposited  in  a  wooden  box 
on  the  floor.  With  them  was  the  dagger  O.  22,  a  smaller  one  (lost),  a  pair  of  ivory  tweezers,  and  a  highly 
polished  ivory  pin.  The  dagger  had  been  put  in  a  wooden  sheath  lined  with  linen.  A.  W.  207. 

O.  23.  B.  8,  Lake,  Wilts.  Very  wide  flat  bar.  H.  6  ft.  It  contained  a  burnt  interment  in  a  wooden  box. 
Near  the  bones  was  the  dagger  O.  23,  and  a  whetstone.  A.  W.  210-11. 

O.  24.  B.  near  Knook.Wilts.  Small.  It  contained  a  burnt  interment  in  a  rude  inverted  urn  (lost).  With 
it  was  the  bronze  knife  O.  34.  A.  W.  82. 

O.  25.  B.  16,  Stonehenge.  D.  76  ft. ;  H.  3  ft. ;  flat.  It  seemed  to  have  been  opened  by  Stukeley.  Two 
skeletons  had  been  interred  on  the  floor  and  on  it  lay  pieces  of  stags'  horns,  animal  bones  and  fragments  of 
sarsen  stones  like  those  of  the  Stonehenge  trilithons.  The  primary  interment  of  burnt  bones  was  in  a  circular 
hole,  and  with  it  the  bronze  knife  0.25.  A.  W.  127.  Anotein  the  Cat.  Devizes  Muse  um,  p.  n,  states  that  in 
this  barrow  Stukeley  found  chippings  of  Stonehenge,  and  Mr.  Cunnington  found  sarsen  chips  and  a  piece  of 
the  inner-circle  felsite, '  a  singular  occurrence  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  these  pieces  were  scattered  about 
on  the  plain  before  the  erection  of  the  tumuli.' 

O.  26a,  b,  c.  B.  139,  Normanton,  Wilts.  A  mean  barrow  of  earth.  In  a  shallow  hole  was  a  pile  of  burnt 
bones  and  with  them  the  bronze  dagger  and  knife  O.  z6a,  6,  the  crutch-headed  bronze  pin  O.  z6c,  a  whet- 
stone, and  a  bone  pipe  6f  in.  long,  with  two  perforations.  A.  W.  199. 

O.  2Ja,  b.  Jack's  Castle,  Wilts.  Under  several  feet  of  sand  was  a  thick  stratum  of  flints,  and  under 
it  a  cremated  interment  lying  in  a  hollow.  With  it  was  the  bronze  knife  and  the  perforated  syenite  axe 
O.  270,  b.  A.  W.  39. 

O.  28.  B.  6,  Ashton  Valley,  Wilts.  Bell-barrow.  D.  63  ft.;  H.  8  ft,  surrounded  by  aditch.  At  the  depth 
of  8  ft.  a  large  sepulchral  urn  (lost)  lay  inverted  over  an  interment  of  burnt  bones.  With  it  was  a  fine  axe- 
hammer  of  dark  volcanic  stone,  length  3!  in.,  depth  of  cutting  edge  a|  in.  A.  W.  79. 

O.  2Qa,  b.  B.  15,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Wilts.  A  fine  bell-barrow.  The  burnt  bones  had  been  placed 
in  a  wooden  box  about  3^  ft.  x  2  ft.  and  set  on  the  native  turf.  The  whole  was  then  covered  with  a  coat  of 
clay  and  the  mound  raised  over  it.  About  a  foot  from  the  bones  lay  the  bronze  dagger  and  knife  O.  29^,  b. 
In  addition  was  found  a  pair  of  ivory  tweezers,  a  long  ivory  pin  (lost),  some  small  strips  of  bronze,  and 
two  small  bits  of  ivory  with  rivets  of  bronze  through  each  (perhaps  the  tips  of  a  bow).  A,  W.  121,  132. 

0.30.  B.  16,  Wilsford,  Wilts.  Bowl-barrow.  At  i  ft.  below  the  surface  was  an  interment  of  burnt  bones, 
the  bronze  knife  O.  30,  a  whetstone,  a  flint  lance-head  3  in.  long,  and  a  roughly  worked  flint.  At  a  greater 
depth  lay  the  primary  skeleton  interment.  A.  W.  209. 

O.  31.  B.  6,  Upton  Lovel,  Wilts.  Surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  small  valhint.  At  a  depth  of  1 1  ft. 
was  a  shallow  basin  cut  in  the  native  chalk,  containing  burnt  bones  of  one  person.  With  it  were  48  beads, 
1 6  of  green  and  blue  opaque  glass  of  long  shape  and  notched,  five  of  jet,  27  of  red  amber,  the  whole  forming 
a  beautiful  necklace  (O.  31).  A.  W.  76.  . 

O.  32.  Vitreous-paste  notched  beads  from  a  barrow  at  Lake,  Wilts. 

O.  33.  Similar  beads  from  a  barrow  at  Syrencote,  Wilts.    Both  these  sets  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

O.  34  a-f.  J.  Mayo's  barrow  7,  Upney  Down,  Dorset.  D.  1 14  ft.;  H.  13  ft.  Original  height  was  probably 
6  ft.  more  and  the  diameter  less.  About  18  in.  from  the  top,  cremated  remains  had  been  deposited  in  an  oblong 
space  8  ft.  x  4  ft.,  cut  out  for  the  purpose  centuries  after  the  completion  of  the  barrow.  Residue  of  the  cremation 
very  small,  a  few  bones,  4  in.-6  in.  long,  coloured  green  by  the  articles  above  them.  Just  above  this  cremation 
were  deposited  two  bronze  daggers,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  six  rivets  (O.  ^b,  c).  A  bronze  celt  (0. 340) 
of  the  earliest  type,  with  a  small  piece  of  textile  still  adhering  to  it,  was  found  with  them.  Also  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bronze  knife-dagger  with  two  rivets  ;  two  gold  ornaments  of  oval  shape.  One  was  pierced  with 
small  holes  for  fastening  to  wood  or  other  material.  Both  stamped  with  encircling  lines  and  the  larger  one 
had  a  very  pretty  dentated  pattern  on  the  side  edge. 

At  6  ft.  from  the  top  a  floor  of  rough  flat  stones  was  reached,  about  6  in.  thick.  Then  a  layer  of 
rough  flints  about  i  ft.  thick,  followed  by  a  second  floor  of  rough  stone  slabs  forming  the  apex  of  a  cairn. 
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Immediately  under  this  second  floor,  and  surrounded  by  five  protecting  stones,  were  parts  of  a  skeleton 
but  no  vertebrae.  The  bones  occupied  a  space  of  not  more  than  3  ft.  x  i  |  ft.,  and  were  those  of  a  person  of 
about  21  years.  Almost  all  the  upper  jaw  and  teeth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  were  there.  This  showed 
a  low  narrow  forehead  and  large  posterior  development.  Beside  the  bones  was  a  fine  bronze  dagger  with 
three  rivets  (O.  5*d). 

Three  feet  south  of  this  skeleton  and  on  the  same  level  were  very  small  fragments  of  cremated  bones 
though  portions  of  the  skull  and  vertebrae  were  recognizable. 

The  cairn  of  stones  next  entered  was  7  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  in  diam.  Among  the  stones  and  the 
surrounding  earth  were  the  following  objects.  A  piece  of  bone  with  four  small  holes,  cut  probably  for  rivets, 
and  a  narrow  oblong  perforation  in  its  centre. 

A  small  perforated  stone  hammer  (O.  34*),  made  from  a  round  flat  pebble,  showing  horizontal  lines  in 
the  perforation.  The  hammer  is  seven-sided.  D.  2£  in.,  thickness  if  in.,  weight  9  oz. 

Also  the  bones  and  teeth  of  an  ox,  a  bone  of  a  large  bird,  a  small  piece  of  pottery  with  dentated 
ornament,  a  double  flint  saw,  a  polished  flint  celt,  5  in.  long  and  i|  in.  wide  at  the  cutting  edge  (O.  34/), 
a  fragment  of  another  polished  celt,  many  flint  scrapers,  and  a  bone  needle. 

Under  the  cairn  2  ft.  of  disturbed  chalk  and  stones  were  excavated  and  a  slab  of  Portland  stone  was 
reached  forming  the  capstone  of  a  stone  cist.  It  weighed  about  a  ton  and  measured  5  ft.  2  in.  x  4  ft.  x  8  in. 
thick.  It  was  supported  by  six  upright  slabs  forming  a  chamber  4  ft.  x  2  ft.  x  2  ft.,  lying  N.  and  S.  The  sole 
contents  were  the  very  decomposed  and  disconnected  parts  of  a  skeleton,  the  end  of  a  femur,  13  teeth,  and 
two  or  three  other  bones.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  Moule,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  at  Dorchester,  who  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Cunnington. 

O.  35.  B.  38,  Lord's  Down,  Dorset.  D.  30  ft. ;  H.  12  ft,  cone-shaped.  At  the  base  was  a  hole  contain- 
ing calcined  bones  and  ashes,  amongst  which  was  the  fine  bronze  dagger  O.  35.  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli,  i. 
pp.  50-1. 

O.  36.  Grave  9,  Fuente  Alamo,  Almeria,  Spain.  On  the  breast  of  a  male  skeleton  was  a  bronze 
sword  58  cm.  (22|  in.)  long,  2  blades  of  copper  or  bronze,  7  ear-rings  or  rings  of  silver,  a  necklace  of  10  ivory 
beads,  2  of  copper  spirals,  8  beads  of  vitreous  paste  of  greenish  blue  or  green  in  the  form  of  small  ribbed 
tubes  (some  parts  are  quite  white),  morsels  of  narrow  silver  ribbon,  and  several  pieces  of  pottery.  H.  and  L. 
Siret,  Les  premiers  Ages  du  metal  dans  le  S.  E.  de  lEspagne,  p.  205. 

In  the  illustration  O.  36,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Baron  de  Loe,  Director  of  the  Musee  Cinquante- 
naire  at  Brussels,  the  seven  beads  at  the  centre  are  of  ivory,  on  the  left  of  them  is  a  piece  of  copper  spiral 
wire,  the  remaining  six  beads  are  of  vitreous  paste.  This  was  the  only  example  of  such  beads  found  by 
MM.  H.  and  L.  Siret  in  the  whole  course  of  their  excavations. 


CHAPTER  II 

AREA  II   (THAMES  TO  HUMBER).     TYPE  i 

FIRST  phase,  figs.  57-66. 

Second  phase,  figs.  67-83*:. 

Third  phase,  figs.  84-IO4-1 

Multiple  interments,  figs.  57-570,  73-73<5,  8o-8o<5,  8 3-8 y,  84-8 40,  92-920,  97-970.  As 
these  are  not  very  important  they  are  not  treated  separately.  The  first  to  be  mentioned, 
though  found  with  a  skeleton  of  a  tall  male  with  a  cephalic  index  of  81-5,  seems  to  be  an  early 
example  of  type  i  with  a  narrow  rim,  and  so  I  include  it  among  the  cinerary  urns. 

Figs.  57, 57  a.  H.  5  in.,  3  in.  Galley  Low  Barrow,  Brassingtou  Moor,  Derby.  On  the  south-east  side  of 
the  barrow  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was  found  first.  A  little  further  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  tall  person  and 
fig-  57>  together  with  a  small  flint  arrowhead,  a  piece  of  ironstone,  a  pointed  bit  of  stag's  horn  and  a  small 
article  of  bone  perforated  with  six  holes.  Between  this  skeleton  and  the  centre  of  the  barrow  were  four  more 
skeletons  and  fig  570.  Bateman,  Vestiges,  39. 

Figs.  59.  H.  12  in.  Inys  Bronwen,  Anglesea.  Found  inverted  and  half  full  of  calcined  bones  in 
a  cist  under  a  cairn.  But  it  was  intrusive,  as  fragments  of  a  beaker  were  discovered  in  the  same  cist. 
According  to  a  local  legend  this  was  the  tomb  of  Bronwen,  daughter  of  Llyr  Llediaith,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  50  A.D.  So  this  legend,  like  many  others,  is  without  foundation.  Ar.  Jour.  vi.  238. 

Fig.  69.  H.  io|  in.  Corby,  Northampton.  Found  with  a  small  bronze  knife,  3^  in.  x  i£g  in.,  flat 
with  a  bevelled  edge  and  three  rivets. 

Fig.  70.  H.  12^  in.  Colney,  Norfolk.  Found  3  ft.-4  ft.  below  the  surface,  on  the  highest  part  of 
a  knoll.  It  was  reversed  over  burnt  bones  and  ashes.  Of  coarse  clay,  reddish  brown  outside,  blackish  at 
the  centre.  Arch,  xiv,  pi.  i. 

Like  fig.  71.  An  urn  like  this  was  found  in  a  barrow  at  Oldbury,  near  Atherston,  Warwickshire.  D. 
70  ft. ;  H.  15  ft.  Two  smaller  vessels  were  with  it,  and  a  small  bronze  knife  with  one  rivet.  Dimensions 
not  stated.  Bloxam,  Fragments  Sepulchria,  pp.  22-3,  urns  figured  on  p.  i. 

Figs.  73-73^.  H.  ii  in.,  7^  in.,  2  in.  Kirkton  in  Lindsay,  Lincoln.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  details  of  their  discovery. 

Fig.  76.  H.  n|  in.  Broughton,  Lincolnshire.  D.  80.;  H.  3  ft.  No  ditch.  Found  upright  at  the 
centre  of  the  barrow.  Red  and  well  burnt,  the  paste  contained  a  little  sand.  With  it  was  a  well-chipped 
flint  javelin-head  2|  in.  long,  and  a  flint  knife  i|  in.  long.  Ar.  Jour.  viii.  341. 

Fig.  77.  H.  13  in.  Broughton,  Lincolnshire.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  3  ft.  Top  flat,  no  ditch.  The  urn  stood 
upright,  covered  by  a  smaller  vessel,  at  the  centre  at  some  little  depth  below  the  floor  of  the  barrow.  It 
contained  a  fragment  of  flint  and  a  small  tanged  bronze  knife,  at  present  2  in.  long.  Ar.  Jour.  viii.  341. 

Fig.  79-  H.  12  in.  Barrow  near  Monsal  Dale,  Derby.  Large  and  mutilated.  Not  far  from  the  centre 
this  urn  was  found  inverted  over  a  deposit  of  calcined  bones.  Among  them  was  a  calcined  bone  pin.  Bate- 
man,  Diggings,  pp.  77-9. 

Figs.  80-80^.  H.  1 1  in.,  5^  in.,  2  in.  Mynydd  Carn  goch,  Swansea,  Glamorgan,  D.  90  ft.  H.  4  ft., 
formerly  higher.  The  largest  urn  lay  below  the  natural  surface  in  a  cavity  filled  with  charcoal  and  covered 
by  a  stone  slab.  It  seemed  to  be  the  primary  interment.  Fig.  800  lay  inverted  at  a  higher  level.  The 

1  Except  fig.  94,  which  may  be  placed  in  phase  ii. 
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pygmy  cup  (8o£)  was  found  near  the  western  margin  of  the  cairn.  Arch.  Cambr.  3  ser.,  xiv.  252  ;  Ar.  Jour. 
xxiv,  pp.  18,  20,  figs.  7,  8,  9. 

Fig.  8l.  H.  1  i  £  in.  Balidon  Moor,  Derby.  D.  45  ft.  The  primary  interment  was  a  skeleton  in  a 
stone  cist  at  5  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  barrow.  On  the  cap-stone  this  urn  stood  upright,  containing  burnt 
human  bones,  a  fine  bone  pin  4  in.  long,  a  flint  arrowhead,  and  a  fragment  of  fine  pottery.  Bateman, 
Diggings,  60. 

Figs.  83-83^.  H.  14  in.,  3^  in.,  4j  in.,  6|  in.  Alphanstone,  Essex.  These  were  found  from  4  to  5  yds. 
from  each  other,  but  no  details  are  known.  For  the  photographs  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wright 
Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Colchester. 

Figs.  84,  84*7.  Cocked  Lane,  Bole  Hills,  Crookes,  Sheffield.  The  large  urn  was  found  6  in.  below  the 
surface,  inverted  over  calcined  bones.  It  contained  the  pygmy  vessel  and  a  narrow,  tanged  bronze  blade  in 
six  pieces.  Cat.  Sheffield  Mus.,  p.  136. 

Like  fig.  87.  Tomen  y  mur,  Carnarvon.  Near  this  place  was  found  an  urn,  H.  13!  in.,  in  form  like 
fig.  87.  It  contained  cremated  bones  and  ashes,  among  which  was  a  bronze  blade  2^  in.  long  by  i|  in.  wide, 
with  two  rivet-holes,  a  wooden  needle  6  in.  long  and  a  broken  flint  pebble.  Ar.  Jour.  xxiv.  16,  17,  figs.  1-4. 

Figs.  92,  920.  H.  4|  in.,  3!  in.  Alphanstone,  Essex.  The  smaller  urn  was  found  in  the  same  grave 
as  another  urn  of  the  same  type  as  the  larger  urn.  Colchester  Mus.  Report  for  1907. 

Fig.  94.  H.  I5jin.  Moot  Lowe,  Derby.  D.  45ft.  ;  H.  4ft.  About  12  ft.  from  the  centre  a  secondary 
deposit  of  burnt  bones  was  found  very  near  the  surface  inside  this  urn.  Among  the  bones  was  a  small 
bronze  knife  3$  in.  long,  which  Dr.  O.  Montelius  has  assigned  to  Bronze  Age  II.  Ar.  Jour.\.  247.  Ar.  Ixi.  116. 

Figs.  97,  97  a.  H.  5^  in.,  ij  in.  Barrow  on  Stanton  Moor,  Derby.  The  pygmy  vessel  was  inside 
the  urn. 

Fig.  98.  H.  12  in.  B.  at  Brought  on,  Lines.  D.  66  ft.;  H.  3  ft.  Found  upright  at  centre  on  the 
natural  surface,  surrounded  by  charcoal.  Its  walls  are  \  in.  thick,  porous  and  half-burnt.  Inside  were  three 
pieces  of  flint  and  a  fragment  of  a  smaller  vessel  4^  in.  high.  Ar.  Jour.  viii.  341. 

AREA  III  (HUMBER  TO  TWEED).     TYPE  i 

Multiple  interments  figs.  105-16^,  118,  n8«. 

Urns  with  narrow  rim  (figs.  1  1  7-23)  ;  with  narrow  rims,  from  4,  in.  to  9  in.high  (figs.  1  24-30). 

Urns  from  12  in.  to  19  in.  high,  with  a  well-formed  shoulder  at  first  (figs.  131-47)  ;  a  later 
phase  (figs.  148-78). 

When  there  is  a  record  of  the  discovery,  the  urns  are  found  to  have  been  deposited  more 
frequently  in  an  upright  than  in  the  inverted  position,  the  proportion  being  22  to  13. 


Figs.  105,  ioy.  H.  4^  in.,  4^  in.,  3^  in.,  \\  in.  B.  84,  Goodmanham,  E.  R.  D.  36  ft.  ;  H.  2  ft.  At 
the  centre  and  18  in.  above  the  natural  surface  fig.  105  was  found  reversed. 

At  6  ft.  from  the  centre  and  16  in.  above  the  natural  surface  fig.  105^  stood  upright  beside  cremated 
remains  of  a  young  person. 

At  9  ft.  from  the  centre  and  12  in.  above  the  natural  surface  fig.  1050  lay  on  its  side  and  beneath  it 
fig.  105*:.  B.B.  288-9. 

Figs.  106,  lo6e.  H.  5^  in.,  4^  in.,  2^  in.,  2§  in.,  i£  in.,  6£  in.  B.  86,  Goodmanham,  E.  R.  D.  80  ft.  ; 
H.4  ft.  At  3  ft.  from  the  centre  and  20  inches  above  the  natural  surface  were  remains  of  a  child  and  fig.  io6a. 

At  7£  ft.  from  the  centre  and  9  in.  above  the  natural  surface  was  the  body  of  an  old  woman  with 
fig.  1  06  reversed  and  a  lignite  pendant. 

At  17  ft.  from  the  centre  and  14  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow  was  the  burnt  body  of  an  adult 
with  fig.  io6c. 

At  1  8£  ft.  from  the  centre  and  14  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  B.  were  cremated  remains  and  fig.  io6d. 

At  i8£  ft.  from  the  centre,  but  in  a  different  direction,  and  14  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  B.  lay  burnt 
remains  of  a  person  of  small  size  with  fig.  io6i>. 

At  15  ft.  from  the  centre  and  quite  close  to  the  surface  fig.  io6e  was  found  in  fragments  without 
traces  of  a  body.  B,  B.  294-300. 
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Figs.  107-107^.  H.  ia£  in.,  6|  in.,  6|  in.,  7^  in.  B.  157,  Hutton  Buscel,  N.  R.  D.  27  ft.;  H.  4  ft. 
At  a  ft.  from  the  centre  and  3  ft.  below  the  surf,  of  the  bar.  fig.  107  stood  upright  as  a  secondary  interment. 
It  contained  burnt  bones  of  a  young  person  and  a  flint  knife,  over  which  fig.  ioy«  was  reversed.  Close  by, 
fig.  107^  stood  upright  on  the  natural  surface  and  was  full  of  bones  of  a  young  person. 

About  6  ft.  from  the  centre,  under  three  flat  stones  near  the  surface  of  the  barrow,  lay  fig.  107^,  a  well- 
made  barbed  arrowhead  and  three  flint  fragments. 

About  8  ft.  from  the  centre,  apparently  on  the  surface  of  the  original  mound,  to  which  an  addition 
had  been  made,  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  fig.  107^,  a  calcined  flint  flake,  a  piece  of  calcined  bronze 
probably  part  of  an  awl,  and  four  jet  beads.  B.  B.  365-8. 

Figs.  108,  lo8a.  H.  10  in.,  5|  in.  B.  118,  Painsthorpe  Wold,  E.  R.  D.  62  ft. ;  H.  3^  ft.  At  2  ft. 
from  the  centre,  close  to  the  surf,  of  the  bar.,  fig.  108  was  inverted  over  burnt  bones  of  a  young  person, 
a  fine  flint  knife,  and  a  jet  pendant.  At  a  distance  of  i  ft.,  on  the  same  level,  stood  food  vessel  fig.  115 
mentioned  in  Vol.  I,  p.  102. 

At  4  ft.  from  the  last,  also  close  to  the  surface,  were  two  interments,  one  cremated,  the  other  the 
unburnt  bones  of  a  child,  and  with  them  fig.  io8a.  Mortimer,  125-8. 

Figs.  109,  loga.  H.  zof  in.,  9  in.  B.  71,  Wharram  Percy,  E.  R.  D.  71  ft.;  H.  18  in.  At  the 
centre  stood  fig.  109^  containing  burnt  bones.  Under  it,  in  a  hole  slightly  below  the  base  of  the  mound, 
fig.  109  lay  inverted  over  burnt  remains  of  an  adult,  a  roebuck's  horn,  and  a  bone  pin  3^  in.  long,  distorted 
by  fire.  Mortimer,  47. 

Figs,  no,  HOtf.  H.  6^  in.,  14^  in.  Barrow  one  mile  from  Pickering.  N.  Riding.  D.  c.  70  ft. ;  H.  5!  ft. 
About  9  ft.  from  the  east  end  of  the  barrow,  and  about  i  ft.  below  the  surface,  a  cinerary  urn  was  found. 
A  little  to  the  south  another  urn  was  unearthed  about  3  ft.  above  the  natural  surface.  But  it  is  uncertain 
which  urn  was  found  first. 

Both  urns  are  later  than  food  vessel  fig.  209,  which  lay  in  the  central  grave,  3  ft.  deep,  with  a  skeleton 
at  full  length.  Bateman,  Diggings,  210-11. 

Figs,  ill,  in«.  H.  16  in.,  12  in.  B.  128,  Cold  Kirby,  N.  Riding.  D.  44  ft. ;  H.  5  ft.  Just  below  the 
centre  were  a  few  stones  and  a  ft.  below  them  fig.  1 1 1  had  been  deposited  about  i  ft.  above  the  natural  surface. 
It  contained  burnt  bones  of  a  young  person. 

At  3  ft.  from  the  centre  fig.  1 1  la  was  found,  about  2  ft.  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound,  and  was 
filled  with  burnt  bones  of  a  small  adult.  B.  B.  338-9. 

Figs.  112-112^.  H.  10  in.,  7  in.,  a^in.  B.  271,  Fylingdales.N.  Riding.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  3^  ft.  At  the  centre 
was  a  grave  14  in.  deep,  containing  burnt  bones  of  an  adult  and  fig.  112^. 

At  if>\  ft.  from  the  centre,  figs,  na,  H2a  had  been  inverted  at  16  in.  above  the  original  surface,  and 
were  3  ft.  apart.  The  former  urn  contained  the  burnt  bones  of  an  adult,  probably  a  woman,  and  twelve  jet 
beads.  The  bones  in  the  smaller  urn  were  those  of  an  adult.  Greenwell,  Arch.  lii.  41-2. 

Figs.  113-113^.  H.  ii  J  in.,  u£  in.,  14^  in.,  4!  in.,  6  in.  Garlands,  Cumberland.  Flat  cemetery.  These 
urns  were  found  near  each  other,  but  I  have  seen  no  report  of  the  find. 

A  similar  fiat  cemetery  was  discovered  at  Lancaster  Moor  in  1865.  The  urns  were  placed  in  pairs,  2  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  intervals  of  3  ft.  in  a  long  line  from  E.  to  W.  One  urn  was  enclosed  in  a  stone 
cist,  the  space  between  the  urn  and  the  flags  being  stopped  with  ashes.  Several  were  deposited  without 
any  protection,  the  mouth  being  merely  covered  with  a  flat  stone.  The  urns  had  a  height  of  from  9  in.  to 
1 1£  in.,  were  ill  burnt,  and  the  paste  contained  pounded  gravel.  Some  were  plain,  others  ornamented,  one 
indeed  very  richly.  One  urn  contained  a  bone  from  the  head  of  a  fish  and  a  bronze  blade,  2  in.  x  5  in,  with 
a  rivet  hole  in  the  broad  tang.  Another  urn  contained  the  bronze  blade  of  a  dagger.  Six  urns  and  one 
pygmy  vessel  have  been  figured,  and  all  belong  to  the  latest  phase  of  type  i,  without  any  shoulder.  Jour. 
Arch.  Ass.  xxi.  159-61,  pi.  7. 

Figs.  114, 114^.  H.  8|  in.,  6|  in.  B.  85,  Goodmanham,  E.  Riding.  D.  42  ft. ;  H.  2  ft.  At  the  centre 
on  the  nat.  surf,  lay  burnt  bones  of  two  children.  Among  the  bones  lay  these  two  urns.  B.  B.  290. 

Figs.  115, 1150.  H.  4^  in.,  6£  in.  B.  83,  Goodmanham.  D.  48  ft. ;  H.  3!  ft.  At  12  ft.  from  the  centre 
and  15  in.  above  the  nat.  surf.  fig.  115  stood  upright,  surrounded  with  burnt  earth  and  charcoal. 

At  13  ft.  from  the  centre  and  6  in.  above  the  nat.  surf,  stood  fig.  u5«,  also  surrounded  with  burnt  earth 
and  charcoal.  B.  B.  387. 
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Figs.  Ii6-n6d.  H.  14%  in.,  7  in.,  9$  in.,  i|  in.,  7|  in.  B.  184,  Ford,  Northumberland.  D.  16  ft. ;  H. 
z%  ft.  Near  the  centre,  and  just  above  the  nat.  surf.,  fig.  iibd  stood  upright. 

Directly  beneath  this  fig.  116  had  been  placed  upright  in  an  oblong  hollow  sunk  below  the  nat.  surf. 
It  contained  burnt  human  bones  and  a  fragment  of  bronze,  probably  of  an  awl  or  pricker.  Between  this 
urn  and  a  flat  stone  set  on  edge  fig.  n6a  stood  upright.  At  6  in.  from  the  stone  fig.  n6A  was  placed 
upright.  It  contained  burnt  bones  and  the  pygmy  vessel,  fig.  n6r.  B.  B.  403-5- 

Fig.  117.  H.  io|  in.  B.  nine  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.  D.  c.  75  ft. ;  H.  8  ft.,  of  sand  and 
stones.  About  2  ft.  from  the  top  and  at  centre  of  the  barrow  this  urn  was  embedded  in  burnt  bones. 

Below  this  on  the  natural  level  was  a  large  flag,  about  2  tons  in  weight,  covering  a  natural  cleft,  15  ft.  long, 
containing  a  skeleton  and  a  good  many  flint  implements.  Diggings,  216,  217. 

Figs.  118,  u8a.  H.  13$  in.,  5!  in.  B.  12,  Sherbourn,  K.  Riding.  D.  56ft. ;  H.  2  ft.  At  the  centre,  on 
the  natural  level,  fig.  118  stood  reversed.  It  enclosed  burnt  bones  of  an  adult  and  a  bronze  awl  with  flat 
tang. 

Immediately  below  the  urn  was  a  grave,  nearly  2  ft.  deep,  containing  the  body  of  a  young  person.     In 

front  of  the  knees  was  fig.  i  i8a,  a  genuine  food  vessel,  not  figured  in  Volume  I,  and  a  flint  knife.     B.  B.  150-1. 

Fig.  119.  H.  lojin.     B.  187,  Ford,  Northumberland.     D.  16  ft. ;  H.  3  ft.     At  the  centre,  on  the  natural 

surface,  was  a  small  stone  cist  containing  portions  of  a  skull  of  a  child  and  food  vessel  fig.  98.     (Vol.  I.  149, 

pi.  xxxiv.) 

Round  the  cist  were  six  burnt  bodies  in  as  many  urns,  but  only  fig.  119  could  be  preserved.  It  contained 
burnt  remains  of  a  young  person,  a  bone  pin,  and  a  flint  flake.  B.  B.  408-10. 

Fig.  120.  H.  15  in.  B.  197,  Bamborough,  Northumberland.  D.  25  ft.;  H.  3  ft.  At  the  centre  the 
urn  was  inverted  over  burnt  bones  of  two  adults,  one  probably  of  a  woman,  and  rested  on  a  flat  stone.  Among 
the  burnt  bones  was  a  flint  knife  of  square  form.  The  scolloped  edges  and  the  surface  decoration  of  this 
urn  are  abnormal,  and  perhaps  it  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

Below  the  slab  was  a  cist  containing  a  body  and  the  late  beaker  fig.  181.     B,  B.  415-16. 
Fig.  121.  H.  iz\  in.     B.  145,  Slingsby,  N.  Riding.     D.  47  ft. ;  H.  2  ft.     Found  reversed  and  filled  with 
burnt  bones  of  two  adults  at  3  ft.  from  the  centre,  about  i  ft.  above  the  natural  surface.     This  was  probably 
a  central  and  primary  interment.     Nothing  exactly  at  the  centre. 

At  15  ft.  from  the  centre  another  urn  stood  upright  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  plough.  Among  the 
burnt  bones  was  a  calcined  barbed  arrowhead  of  flint,  an  unburnt  flint  scraper,  a  calcined  bone  pin  and 
a  bone  dress-fastener.  The  latter  (B.  B.  fig.  7)  is  like  another  from  Wilts.  (Cat.  Devizes  Mus.,  no.  124),  which 
was  found  with  a  small  triangular  bone  pendant.  B.  B.  352. 

Fig.  124.  H.  9  in.  B.  241,  Blanch  Group,  E.  R.  This  urn  was  found  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  habitation.  It  contained  the  burnt  bones  of  a  young  person  and  a  bone  pin.  Mortimer,  327-8. 

Fig.  125.  H.  7  in.  B.  34,  The  Riggs,  E.  Riding.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  20  in.  Found  upright  only  5  in.  below 
the  surface.  No  trace  of  a  body.  Mortimer,  179. 

Fig.  126.  H.  7£  in.  B.  eleven  miles  east  of  Pickering.  D.  63  ft. ;  H.  5  ft.  On  the  top  were  3  ft.  of 
sand  and  below  it  stones.  On  removing  the  stones  at  the  centre,  this  urn  when  found  was  filled  with  burnt 
bones  and  black  earth.  Near  it  lay  part  of  another  vessel  and  six  flints.  Diggings,  226-7. 

Fig.  127.  H.  4|  in.  B.  four  miles  from  Pickering.  D.  68  ft. ;  H.  9  ft.  On  the  south  side  of  the  centre 
was  a  large  grave  7  ft.  deep,  partly  filled  with  gravel.  At  the  bottom  lay  a  skeleton,  and  near  it  fig.  127, 
a  broken  arrow-point,  and  a  large  rough  implement.  Diggings,  224-5. 

Fig.  128.  H.  5!  in.  B.  124,  Egton,  N.  Riding.  D.  80  ft. ;  H.  6  ft.  Just  east  of  the  present  centre  and 
3  ft.  above  the  nat.  surf,  was  a  cremated  deposit  of  an  adult,  placed  without  protection  among  the  stones  of 
the  cairn.  About  the  centre  of  this  deposit  lay  the  urn. 

At  23  ft.  from  the  centre  was  another  deposit  of  burnt  bones  containing  15  jet  beads  (B.  B.  fig.  137) 
B.  B.  334-5. 

Fig.  130.  H.  5^  in.  B.  six  miles  east  of  Pickering.  D.  38  ft. ;  H.  4  ft.  Found  inverted  on  natural 
surface  at  a  point  south  of  the  centre.  Near  it  lay  a  fine  calcined  flint  spear,  3  in.  long.  Diggings,  214. 

Figs.  137, 137^.    H.  i2|  in.,  2  in.     A llerston  Warren,  Yorks.     D.  28  ft. ;  H.  4  ft.     North  of  centre  lay  a 
deposit  of  burnt  bones  with  this  urn  inverted  over  them.     Among  the  bones  lay  the  pygmy  urn  fig. 
Diggings,  233-4. 
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Fig.  138.  H.  12  in.  B.  158,  Hutton  Buscel,  N.  Riding.  D.  28  ft. ;  H.  4^  ft.,  with  circle  of  stones  round 
the  base.  About  2  ft.  from  the  centre  the  urn  was  found  upright  on  the  natural  surface,  and  contained  burnt 
bones  of  an  adult  and  2  calcined  flints.  B.  R.  369. 

Like  fig.  139,  but  with  a  curved  body.  B.  1 14,  Calais  Wold,  E.  Riding.  D.  c.  56  ft. ;  H.  4  ft.  On  the 
nat.  level,  rather  south-east  of  the  centre,  were  2  crushed  urns  i8J  in.  and  14^  in.  high.  In  the  smaller  one, 
something  like  fig.  139,  were  found  9  beads  of  jet  from  \  in.  to  \  in.  in  diameter  and  2  small  beads  of  vitreous 
paste,  altered  by  heat  (pi.  cviii,  O.  6).  Mortimer,  p.  169. 

Fig.  140.  H.  15!  in.  B.  at  Grindle  Top,  Pickering.  D.  46  ft. ;  H.  5^  ft.  About  i  ft.  above  the  nat. 
surf,  was  a  flat  stone,  and  beneath  it,  embedded  in  tenacious  clay,  was  this  urn,  under  which  lay  2  flint 
flakes.  Diggings,  208. 

Fig.  143.  H.  13^  in.  Found  in  a  sand  pit  on  Townley  estate,  Burnley,  Lanes.  It  contained  partly 
incinerated  human  remains  of  apparently  5  skeletons.  The  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  kind  of 
sacking.  Information  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  George  Gray. 

Fig.  144.  H.  \z\  in.  B.  at  Grayson  lands,  Glassonby,  Cumberland.  Inside  a  stone  circle  under  the 
bar.  was  a  cist,  a  deposit  of  charcoal,  and  a  glass  bead.  Outside  the  circle,  but  under  the  tumulus,  this  urn 
was  found  inverted  over  burnt  bones.  Trans.  Cumb.  and  Westm.  Arch.  Soc.  i.  295-9  (n-  s>)  >  Victoria  Hist. 
Cumber  I.  i.  236. 

Like  fig.  143.  Darwen,  Lanes.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  10  ft.-i2  ft.  While  excavating  for  the  site  of  a  house 
JO  interments  were  discovered,  9  of  them  enclosed  in  urns.  Two  figured  are  rather  like  fig.  143,  also  from 
Lanes.,  but  with  a  more  angular  shoulder.  No  flint  implements  were  observed,  but  with  one  of  the  urns  was 
a  fine,  though  imperfect  and  much  decayed,  bronze  dagger,  6^  in.  long  in  its  present  state.  Other  fragments 
of  bronze  also  found,  but  too  fragmentary  to  determine  their  original  form  and  use.  The  Reliquary,  vi.  137, 
pi.  viii,  ix. 

Fig.  147.  H.  13^  in.  B.  138,  Slingsby,  N.  Riding.  D.  56  ft. ;  H.  5  ft.,  of  sand  and  clay.  The  bar.  had 
been  previously  opened  and  the  central  interments  discovered.  At  15  ft.  from  the  centre  and  a  ft.  below  the 
nat.  surf,  this  urn  stood  upright,  filled  with  burnt  bones  of  small  adult,  probably  a  woman.  With  them  was 
a  fine  flint  knife.  B.  B.  347-9. 

Fig.  150.  H.  9^  in.  B.  six  miles  north  of  Pickering.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  6  ft.  About  3  ft.  below  the  turf  and 
beyond  the  centre  this  urn  was  found  in  a  small  stone  cist. 

Below  this,  on  the  nat.  surf.,  was  a  large  cist,  7  ft.  long,  containing  a  male  skeleton,  a  fine  spear,  and 
arrowhead  of  red  flint.  Diggings,  223. 

Fig.  151.  H.,5in.  B.  three  miles  from  Pickering.  D.  42  ft. ;  H.  6  in.  This  urn  found  in  a  cist  of  large 
stones,  enclosing  a  mass  of  calcined  bones,  charcoal,  and  a  well-chipped  flint  arrowhead.  Diggings,  235. 

Fig.  *53.  H.  6  in.  B.  ten  miles  north-east  of  Pickering.  D.  50  ft. ;  H.  6  ft,  of  sand.  At  the  centre  the 
nat.  surf,  was  burnt,  and  a  ft.  lower  this  urn  was  found  embedded  in  charcoal. 

Under  4  ft.  of  loose  stones  below  this  was  a  skeleton  in  contracted  position,  head  to  N.,  and  near  the 
right  hand  a  rude  spear-head  and  a  flints.  Diggings,  217. 

Fig.  154.  H.  6\  in.  B.  160,  Hutton  Buscel,  N.  Riding.  D.  27  ft. ;  H.  a£  ft.,  of  sand  and  stone, 
surrounded  by  a  trench  3^  ft.  wide  and  a|  ft.  deep.  Urn  found  about  i|  ft.  from  centre,  in  a  hollow  sunk 
2  ft.  into  the  nat.  surf.,  with  a  cremated  deposit.  Round  the  hollow  was  a  ring  of  stones  lying  on  the  nat. 
surface.  B.  B.  369-70. 

Fig.  155.  H.  6\  in.  B.  at  Allerston  Warren,  Yorks.  D.  24ft. ;  H.  3  ft.  Found  at  the  centre,  slightly 
below  the  nat.  surf.,  with  burnt  interment.  Diggings,  234. 

Fig.  156.  H.  10  in.  B.  248,  Huggate  and  Warter  Wold,  E.  Riding.  D.  50  ft. ;  H.  2£  ft.  Near  the 
centre  on  the  nat.  level  this  urn  lay  inverted  over  burnt  bones  of  an  adult.  Mortimer,  314. 

Fig.  157.  H.  4|  in.  B.  ten  miles  north-east  of  Pickering.  D.  82  ft. ;  H.  u  ft.  At  depth  of  4  ft.  on 
north  side  this  urn  found  upright,  before  reaching  the  centre.  Diggings,  218. 

Fig.  159.  H.  5  in.  B.  189,  Blanch  Group,  E.  Riding.  D.  50  ft. ;  H.  15  in.,  surrounded  by  a  trench. 
At  the  centre  was  a  large  irregular  grave  cut  into  the  chalk,  in  which  the  cremated  bones  of  a  youth,  this 
urn,  3  burnt  flint  flakes,  a  perforated  hammer  of  grey  stone  and  a  bone  pin  had  been  placed.  Mortimer,  323. 

Fig.  160.  H.  6  in.  B.  129,  Aldro,  E.  R.  The  barrow  hardly  perceptible.  At  the  centre  a  cavity  8  in. 
deep  contained  dark  unctuous  matter  and  this  urn.  No  other  relic  was  observed.  Mortimer,  71. 
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Fig.  161.  H.  5  in.  B.  96,  Calais  Wold,  K.  Riding.  D.  24  ft. ;  H.  scarcely  visible.  At  7  ft.  from  the 
centre  was  this  vessel.  Part  of  the  top  had  been  carried  away  by  the  plough.  No  trace  of  burnt  or 
unburnt  bones  with  it.  At  the  centre,  on  the  old  surface  line,  was  a  dish-shaped  hole,  7  in.  deep,  containing 
wood  ashes,  burnt  bones,  and  a  small  flint  implement.  Mortimer,  168. 

Fig.  165.  H.  6£  in.  B.  170,  Calais  Wold.  D.  31  ft. ;  H.  2  ft.  At  9  ft.  from  centre  and  about  6  in.  above 
the  nat.  surf,  lay  the  urn. 

Over  the  centre  of  a  large  central  grave  was  the  lower  half  of  a  large  urn,  containing  burnt  bones  of  an 
adult,  and  at  the  top  a  tanged,  two-edged  knife  of  bronze,  3!  in.  long,  and  a  small  biconical  pygmy  vessel. 
On  the  floor  of  the  grave,  at  a  depth  of  5£  ft.,  lay  a  skeleton  in  flexed  position.  Mortimer,  169-70. 

Fig.  168.  H.  6  in.  B.  161,  Ferry  Fryston,  W.  Riding.  0.54  ft. ;  H.  7  ft.,  but  formerly  wider  and  higher. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  bar.  2  urns  were  found,  one  of  them  this  urn.  Both  filled  with  burnt  bones. 

With  the  central  unburnt  interment,  in  a  grave  sunk  a|  ft.  into  the  limestone  rock,  was  beaker  fig.  109. 

At  6  ft.  from  the  centre,  just  above  the  natural  surface,  was  a  skeleton  interment  with  food  vessel  fig.  104. 
B.  B.  371-3. 

Fig.  169.  H.  ^  in.  B.  eight  miles  north  of  Pickering.  D.  25  ft. ;  H.  4  ft.  North  of  the  centre,  but  near 
it,  this  urn  was  inverted  on  the  nat.  surf.,  embedded  in  red  sand.  With  the  burnt  bones  below  it  was  a  rude 
arrowhead  of  flint.  Diggings,  205-6. 

Fig.  171.  H.  13^  in.  B.  at  Crossclifle,  Yorks.  D.  c.  20  ft. ;  H.  4  ft.  No  central  interment,  but  near  north 
edge  of  bar.  was  a  large  urn,  1 1  in.  high,  covered  by  a  flat  stone.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bar.  this  urn  lay 
embedded  in  red  sand.  It  contained  burnt  bones,  a  rude  arrow-point  and  a  flint  flake.  Diggings,  204. 

Fig.  172.  H.  5s  in.  Allerston  Warren,  Yorks.  D.  59ft. ;  H.  5  ft.,  of  sand  and  stones.  This  urn  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  in  a  mass  of  charcoal.  Near  it  lay  four  flints  of  different  shapes.  Diggings,  233. 

Fig.  177.  H.  5  in.  B.  four  miles  north-west  of  Pickering.  D.  48  ft. ;  H.  5  ft.,  of  sand  and  stones.  At 
3  ft.  from  the  top  large  stones  found  lying  over  a  skeleton,  and  near  it  this  urn.  On  it  were  laid  a  small  spear- 
head and  knife  of  flint.  A  little  south  of  the  skeleton  lay  bones  of  an  ox.  Diggings,  229. 
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Multiple  interments,  figs.  179-85^. 

Single  interments,  figs.  186-206. 

None  of  these  urns  appear  to  be  so  early  as  others  from  the  Southern  Areas,  so  that  the 
type  must  have  been  introduced  from  the  south. 

In  this  Area,  when  the  fact  has  been  recorded,  two  urns  were  found  upright  and  nine 
inverted. 

Figs.  179,  ijga.  H.  14!  in.,  4|  in.  Gourlaw,  Lasswade,  Midlothian.  The  larger  urn  was  found 
inverted  under  the  remains  of  a  ruined  cairn  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.  below  the  nat.  surface.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  central  interment.  Under  the  urn  lay  a  perforated  bone  object  nearly  2  in.  long,  with  four  holes. 

At  a  higher  level,  and  some  feet  from  the  urn,  the  smaller  one  was  unearthed.  Coles,  P.  S.  A.  S. 
xxxix.  411-18. 

Figs.  l8o-i8or.  H.  12^  in.,  ic£  in.,  12  in.,  13  in.  Magdalen  Bridge  cemetery,  Midlothian.  These  four 
urns,  only  three  of  which  belong  to  type  i  and  three  others  of  the  Cordon-type  5,  were  found  in  stone  cists — 
some  had  no  cap-stone — at  a  depth  of  from  4  ft. — 6  ft.  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
all  contained  burnt  bones  and  ashes.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xvi.  419-29. 

Figs.  181,  i8la.  H.  12  in.,  8£  in.  Blacklaw  Knoll,  Ford,  Midlothian.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
finding  of  these  urns  in  1829. 

Figs.  182,  1820.  H.of  smaller  urn,  n  in.  Shandon  Crescent,  Edinburgh.  These  were  purchased,  and 
there  is  no  information  about  them. 

Figs.  183, 183^.  H.  6  in.,  7^  in.  Drymmie  Wood,  Balbirnie,  Fife.  Here  was  a  small  cemetery  in  which 
these  urns  were  discovered  and  others  in  fragments.  Anderson,  P.  S.  A.  S.  xiii.  107-10. 
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Figs.  184  184^.  Westwood,  Newport,  Fife.  These  and  one  or  two  other  urns  were  found  in  a  circle 
with  a  diameter  of  14  ft.,  on  the  east,  south,  and  south-west  sides  ;  none  in  the  north-western  quadrant.  They 
were  set  in  the  ground  without  any  protecting  stones,  generally  over  a  hard  bed  of  ashes,  composed  of  burnt 
twigs  and  straw,  among  which  lay  particles  of  ears  of  corn  or  barley,  with  small  bits  of  bone.  P.  S.  A.  S. 
vi.  388-90. 

Figs.  185-185^.  H.  16  in.,  15  in.,  2^  in.  Gilchorn,  Arbroath,  Forfarshire.  In  the  middle  of  a  field 
stood  a  low,  rather  wide  mound  about  4  ft.  above  the  general  surface.  Fig.  185  lay  inverted  over  burnt  ashes 
in  the  south-east  border  of  the  mound,  about  i\  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  contained  the  pygmy  cup,  a  small 
oval  bead  of  whitish  glass  and  a  small  calcined  flint  flake. 

Under  the  mound  was  a  cairn  about  30  ft.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  high,  which  had  been  disturbed.  At  a 
depth  of  2  ft.,  fig.  1854:  was  found  broken.  Below  it  was  a  small  oval  bronze  knife  scarcely  3  in.  long,  with 
midrib  and  two  side  notches. 

Below  the  centre  of  the  cairn  was  a  mass  of  clay  from  a  pit  6  ft.  x  3  ft.  x  3  ft.  deep,  that  had  been  dug 
below  the  level  of  the  subsoil.  At  the  bottom  lay  fragments  of  thin  bronze  blades.  Six  pieces  made 
a  blade  3^  in.  long  by  \  in.,  with  midrib  and  two  flutings  along  each  edge.  Three  fragments  formed  a  blade 
5£  in.  by  \\  in.  with  rounded  midrib.  A.  Hutcheson,  P.  S.  A.  S.  xxv.  447,  &c. 

Fig.  186.  H.  12  in.  Bally michael,  Arran.  This  urn  looks  like  an  example  of  the  narrow- rim  type, 
but  this  feature  is  almost  entirely  a  restoration  and  the  original  depth  of  the  rim  is  not  known. 

Fig.  187.  H.  14^  in.  Meiklerigg,  Stenton,  Midlothian.  On  removing  a  mound  about  3  ft.  high,  known 
as  the  '  Fairy  Knowe ',  a  complete  circle  of  large  boulders  about  36  ft.  in  diameter  was  observed.  The 
boulders  would  weigh  from  5  to  15  cwt.  each.  On  approaching  the  centre  from  the  east  a  small  square  cist  was 
found,  containing  this  urn  inverted  over  calcined  bones.  Near  it  was  another  cist  containing  a  flint  knife,  a 
whetstone,  and  piece  of  a  skull.  Both  cists  lay  about  i  ft.  above  the  nat.  surface.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xiv.  230. 

Fig.  188.  H.  14!  in.  Juniper  Green,  Midlothian.  Found  inverted  about  6  in.  below  the  surface. 
P.  S.  A.  S.  xxxiii.  357. 

Like  fig.  188.  An  urn  of  this  form  has  recently  been  exhumed  in  fragments  at  Largs,  Ayrshire.  With 
it  or  near  it  was  a  perforated  stone  hammer  of  highly  polished  diorite,  4|  in.  long.  Round  the  orifice  at 
one  end  are  two  incised  lines.  It  has  been  illustrated  and  described  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro  in  Arch.  Ixii.  245. 

Fig.  189.  H.  5^  in.  Foulford,  Cullen,  Banff.  In  making  a  track  for  new  Waterworks  this  urn  was 
found  upright  and  unprotected  about  i  ft.  from  the  surface.  It  contained  burnt  bones.  A  stemmed  and 
barbed  flint  arrowhead  was  found  either  with  this  or  with  another  urn  lying  about  2  ft.  further  back  and  quite 
similar  in  ornamentation.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xxxi.  221. 

Fig.  190.  H.  8  in.  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh.  Found  4  ft. -5  ft.  below  the  surface,  in  an  egg-shaped 
cavity  3  ft.  deep  by  2  ft.  wide.  Placed  mouth  downwards  between  two  stones  set  on  edge  and  covered  by  a 
third.  P.  S.  A.  S.  in.  420. 

Fig.  194.  H.  2o|  in.  Ardoe,  Aberdeenshire.  This  urn  might  be  placed  a  little  higher  in  the  series 
on  account  of  its  well-defined  neck,  but  the  diameter  of  the  shoulder  is  less  than  that  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  rim,  and  the  ornamentation  traced  with  a  fine  point  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Cordon  type.  The  small 
bronze  bowl  (O.  7)  may  have  been  found  with  or  near  this  urn,  or  with  another  of  the  same  type  in  the 
Edinburgh  Museum  marked  E  A  24.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  fig.  194  was  discovered  in  excavating  sand 
from  a  knoll,  where  three  or  four  stone  cists,  one  of  them  containing  a  fine  beaker,  and  several  cinerary  urns 
standing  loose  in  the  sand  were  brought  to  light.  The  area  excavated  seems  to  have  been  about  30  ft. 
square.  P.  S.  A.  S.  ix.  269. 

Fig.  195.  H.  16  in.  Graham's  Firth,  Forfarshire.  Found,  while  ploughing,  inverted  over  a  bed  of  firm 
sand.  The  burnt  bones  were  apparently  those  of  a  young  person.  P.  S.A.  S.  xxx.  201. 

Fig.  196.  H.  14  in.  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce,  Wigtonshire.  Found  inverted  in  the  sand,  covering  ashes 
and  fragments  of  bones  and  two  teeth.  P.  S.A,  S.  xxi.  183. 

Fig.  201.  H.  15^  in.  Cunningar,  Tillicoultry,  Clackmannan.  A  stone  circle  about  60  ft.  in  diameter 
stood  there  formerly.  The  stones  averaged  5^  ft.  in  height.  Near  the  edge  of  the  circle  the  rim  of  this  urn 
was  seen  protruding  at  a  point  where  a  stone  had  formerly  stood.  The  pieces  were  carefully  collected  and 
put  together.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xxix.  190. 
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Fig.  aoa.  H.  i6£  in.  Easter  Gellybank,  Kinross.  Found  in  ploughing  at  a  depth  of  9  in.-i  a  in.,  inverted 
over  burnt  bones.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xx.  142-4. 

Fig.  203.  H.  i2j  in.  Alloa,  Clackmannanshire.  In  constructing  a  new  road  22  urns  were  unearthed 
along  a  length  of  77  yards,  but  only  this  one  was  preserved.  There  was  one  unburnt  burial  in  the  group. 
It  lay  close  to  two  of  the  burnt  burials  first  discovered,  and  on  the  flat  stone  cover  of  the  cist,  containing  a 
skeleton,  were  2  penannular  armlets  of  gold,  weighing  together  nearly  ,5  oz.  Anderson,  p.  63  ;  R.  Jamesons 
letter  to  Mr.  Bald,  dated  March  1825,  with  plan. 

Figs.  2O5#-r.  H.  7  in.,  7|  in.,  4^  in.  Tomont  End,  I.  of  Great  Cumbrae  in  the  Clyde.  D.  of  cairn, 
60  ft. ;  H.  12  ft.  In  the  central  cist  lay  food  vessel  fig.  340.  At  the  outer  part  of  the  circle  were  these  urns. 
In  two  of  them  was  a  flint  arrowhead,  burnt  bones,  and  wood.  The  urns  and  bones  were  not  enclosed  in 
cists,  but  simply  placed  in  a  large  bed  of  gravel  with  a  flat  stone  covering  them.  Trans.  Glasgow  Arch.  Soc. 
ii.  117. 

Type  i  is  known  as  far  north  as  Sutherland.  In  the  Dunrobin  Museum  there  is  a  very  late  example 
with  no  shoulder,  from  near  Loth  Mill.  The  rim  carries  a  chequer  motive. 
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Fig.  207.     H.  14^  in.     Maze  Course,  Co.  Down.     The  urn  was  found  under  a  small  mound. 
Fig.  208.     H.  n£  in.     Co.  Down.     The  urn  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  Museum  with  a  skull. 
Fig.  209.     H.  9|  in.     Near  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim.     Found  in  a  cist  and  contained  cremated  bones. 
Fig.  210.     Glarryford,  Co.  Antrim.     Was  found  inverted  in  a  cavity  built  round  with  seven  stones,  and 
a  stone  slab  lay  across  the  top.     The  top  of  the  slab  was  10  in.  below  the  surface. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   TYPE  i 

This  type  is  found  in  at  least  26  English  counties  —  in  all  those  with  a  seaboard  except 
Gloucestershire,  and  in  at  least  1  1  inland  counties.  In  Wales  it  occurs  in  at  least  5  counties  — 
Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Radnor,  and  Glamorgan.  In  North  Britain,  where  the  type 
arrived  later  than  in  the  south,  it  is  found  on  the  east  coast  from  Berwickshire  to  Elginshire 
with  the  exception  of  Kincardineshire,  and  also  in  Sutherland.  On  the  west  coast  it  is  found 
from  Wigtonshire  to  Renfrew  and  Southern  Argyll,  including  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Cumbrae. 
The  inland  counties  are  Lanark,  Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Perth.  In  Ireland  it  has 
been  found  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  and  perhaps  in  others. 

ORNAMENTATION    OF   TYPE  i  ' 

Although  this  type  in  its  fully  developed  form  is  unlike  any  food  vessel,  its  ornamentation 
is  not  very  different.  The  same  motives  occur  in  both  classes  of  pottery,  but  in  this  type  they 
are  on  the  whole  simpler.  The  commonest  are  : 

(1)  Line  chevrons  disposed  vertically,2 

(2)  or  horizontally.3 

(3)  Line  Lattice  motive.4 

(4)  Chequer  motive.5 


1  See  Plates  of  Ornament,  cv,  cvi.     The  letter  F  before  '  ¥33,  60,93,  133>  1T)<  &c-          3  Fl»  5.  69> 

a  number  in  the  text  refers  to  these  Plates,  and  it  also  '  Fi4,  26,  97,  172.  5  F^d,  24,  77,  in,  190,  &c. 

corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  urn. 
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(5)  Line  triangles,  shaded  or  plain.1 

(6)  Line  lozenge  on  shaded  ground.'-' 

(7)  Small  horse-shoe  marks  made  with  a  piece  of  cord  placed  under  the  thumb-nail.3 
The  only  new  motive  is  Fio. 

These  elements  of  ornament  are  frequently  combined,  one  being  placed  on  the  border 
below  the  lip  and  another  on  the  neck.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  body  was  always  plain. 

Motives  that  include  a  bar — such  as  bar-chevrons,  bar-lozenges,  except  on  the  smallest 
scale — had  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  ornament  was  produced,  as  formerly,  by  means  of  (i)  a  twisted  cord,  (2)  a  chain-looped 
cord,  (3)  by  incising  with  a  sharp  or  blunt  point,  (4)  by  puncturing  with  a  blunt  or  an  angular 
point.  The  use  of  the  notched  slip  of  curved  wood,  so  common  in  the  beaker  period,  no  longer 
existed. 


THE  TIME-RELATION    BETWEEN    FOOD   VESSELS   AND    URNS 

OF   TYPE   i 

No  urn  of  type  i  has  been  found  in  the  same  closed  grave  with  a  food  vessel,  though 
this  is  not  surprising,  as  the  great  majority  of  graves  contained  but  a  single  piece  of  pottery. 
But  we  have  one  example  in  which  the  two  classes  of  ceramic  were  perhaps  contemporary,  and 
another  in  which  the  urn  was  deposited  later. 

Food  vessel  fig.  98  is  believed  by  its  finder,  Canon  Greenwell,  to  be  contemporary  with 
cinerary  urn  fig-  119,  which  belongs  apparently  to  the  first  phase  of  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  fig.  n8«,  which  is  a  genuine  food  vessel  of'  the  same  type  as  fig.  98,  is  somewhat 
older  than  the  urn  fig.  1  18,  also  of  Phase  i. 

But  if  the  bronze  blades  found  with  skeleton  interments  without  pottery  are  to  be  included 
in  the  food-vessel  period,  since  all  or  most  of  these  blades  belong  to  Bronze  Age  II,  there 
cannot  be  any  great  interval  between  the  end  of  the  food-vessel  period  and  the  beginning  of 
cinerary  type  i,  which  falls  within  the  same  space  of  time.  In  Volume  I  (Tables  IV  and  VI)4  we 
found  several  food  vessels  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Hibernia  which  must  be  allocated  to  Bronze 
Age  II.  Cinerary  type  i  apparently  began  in  the  area  south  of  the  Thames,  and  so  would 
require  some  time  to  penetrate  as  far  north  as  the  counties  of  Derby  and  York.  In  these  two 
counties  this  gap  in  time  would  be  filled  by  some  of  the  numerous  food  vessels,  some  of  larger 
size  than  habitual,  that  were  deposited  with  burnt  interments.  Thus  there  would  be  no  break 
in  continuity  between  the  end  of  the  food-vessel  period  and  the  apparition  of  type  i  in  areas 
north  of  the  Thames. 

This  cinerary  type  reaches  down  to  Bronze  Age  IV,  for  the  gold  penannular  ring  from 
Alloa,  found  with  fig.  203,  is  of  the  same  type  as  one  of  bronze  from  Auchtertyre  in  Morayshire, 
which  Dr.  O.  Montelius  has  assigned  to  his  Period  4  of  the  Bronze  Age.  A  small  oval  bronze 
blade  found  with  a  cordoned  urn  of  rather  later  date  is  also  placed  by  him  in  Period  4, 
and  the  small  cemetery  at  Musselburgh,from  which  it  came,  also  contained  urns  of  type  i  (figs. 
1  80,  i8oa,  6).s 


1  F67.  73.  m«i  M3.  '54-          *  Fi94.         3  F8,  20,  127.  "  pp.  107,  131.         6  Arch.  Ixi,  pp.  141,  137. 


CHAPTER  III 
TYPE  2,  SMALL  CINERARY  OR   PYGMY  CUPS 

THIS  class  of  cinerary1  vessels  that  now  claims  our  attention  is  commonly  comprised 
under  the  term  '  Incense  cups',  a  term  that  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  As  their  height  is 
usually  2  in.  or  less,  and  rarely  exceeds  af  in.,  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  '  pygmy  vessels  or 
cups ',  a  term  which  points  to  their  size  and  does  not  presuppose  any  theory  as  regards  their 
use.  What  this  was  is  indeed  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  must  always  remain  so.  Among 
other  suggestions  they  have  been  taken  for  lamps  ;  other  authors  incline  to  the  belief  that 
they  have  been  chafers  for  conveying  tinder  with  which  to  kindle  the  funeral  fire.  But  since 
these  vessels  were  placed  either  on  the  cremated  bones  inside  a  large  cinerary  urn  or  beside 
a  cremated  deposit  without  a  large  urn,  it  seems  probable  that,  like  beakers  and  food  vessels, 
they  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  and  not  of  the  living.  Although  the  soul  may 
have  been  released,  after  cremation  of  the  body,  to  pass  easier  into  the  other  world,  it  was  still 
supposed  to  use  material  objects,  as  the  knives  of  bronze  or  of  flint,  and  the  ornaments,  some- 
times deposited  with  the  dead,  evidently  show.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  R.  Mortimer  found 
a  small  vessel,  2*  in.  high  (fig.  298),  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  skeleton  of  a  young  and 
slender  person.  Though  it  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  '  pygmy  vessel ',  I  give  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  use  to  which  these  small  vessels  might  sometimes  be  put. 

The  headings  under  which  the  pygmy  cups  will  be  mentioned  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Expanded  or  Pedestal  cups. 

2.  Grape  or  Nodulated  or  Mammillar  cups. 

3.  With  perforated  walls. 

4.  Biconical,  with  everted  lip. 

5.  Straight-sided,  vertical,  or  inclined. 

6.  Biconical. 

7.  Miscellaneous  forms. 

Dr.  Thurnam  arranged  these  forms  rather  differently,  but,  as  the  subject  is  being  dealt 
with  geographically,  I  begin  with  the  two  varieties  confined  to  Area  I,  and  take  the  others  in 
the  order  which,  judging  by  the  objects  that  accompanied  them,  best  displays  their  relative 
range  in  time. 

What  characterizes  most  of  these  vessels  is  one  or  two  pairs  of  small  holes,  apparently  for 
suspension  or  to  secure  a  cover.  In  some  examples  there  is  a  whole  series  of  perforations,2 
which,  like  the  perforated  sides  in  one  variety,  may  be  merely  ornamental. 

'  Although  these  small  vessels  almost  invariably  occur          in  which  they  accompanied  skeleton  interments. 
with  cremated  burials,  there  are  three  or  four  instances  '  Figs.  264,  271,  343. 
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In  one  instance  from  Yorkshire  two  pygmy  cups  (figs.  288,  288<z)  had  been  given  to  one 
woman,  and  three  are  said  to  have  been  found  inside  one  urn  (figs.  304-304^). 

The  small  size  of  these  vessels  is  no  indication  that  the  interment  was  necessarily  that  of 
a  child.  Figs.  229,  240,  255,  288,  291,  313  were  found  with  cremated  remains  of  an  adult.  If 
beads  of  amber  and  glass  were  deposited  only  with  female  interments,  as  Sir  R.  Hoare  no  doubt 
rightly  supposed,  the  women  in  most  instances  must  have  been  of  adult  age.1  Assuming  that 
this  was  the  case,  we  are  able  to  connect  within  the  British  Isles  a  dozen  pygmy  cups,  some  of 
remarkable  form,  with  interments  of  women. 

Pedestal  or  expanded  cups,  figs.  213,  216. 

Grape  cups,  figs.  219,  2a,  and  another  like  la. 

Straight-sided,  figs  238,  240. 

Biconical,  figs.  243,  246,  247,  like  287,  352. 

It  also  results  from  this  inquiry  that  small  bronze  knives  were  sometimes  deposited  with 
a  female  interment  (figs.  213,  216,  219,  222,  and  another  like  221),  a  practice  which  was  usual 
in  Spain  in  the  earliest  period  of  metal,  but  is  also  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

AREA  I 

i.     EXPANDED  OR  PEDESTAL  CUPS. 

Dr.  Thurnam  gave  the  name  of  '  expanded 2  cup '  to  pygmy  vessels  less  than  2  in.  high,  like 
figs.  213-17.  But  as  they  all  have  a  short,  hollow  foot  'pedestal  cup'  would  be  a  more 
characteristic  name. 

The  paste  of  which  they  are  made  is  very  fine,  quite  different  from  that  of  beakers  and 
food  vessels,  but  is  of  a  soft  nature  that  does  not  bake  hard.  Some  pieces  are  of  dark 
chocolate  colour,  but  this  when  subjected  to  great  heat  turns  into  a  pale  leaden  colour. 

The  chief  motive  of  ornament  consists  of  bar-chevrons  on  a  punctulated  ground,  or  of 
triangles  or  quadrangles,  alternately  plain  and  punctulated. 

This  type  has  only  been  found  in  Wilts.,  and  at  Camerton  in  Somersetshire.  It  seems  to 
be  of  native  origin,  though  its  immediate  antecedents  cannot  be  traced,  unless  fig.  23 "ja  is  to  be 
considered  as  such. 

Fig.  213.  H.  i|  in.  without  the  cover.  B.  380,  Aldbourn,  Wilts.  D.  90  ft. ;  H.  6  ft.  In  a  hollow  made 
in  the  chalk  below  the  centre  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  and  various  articles,  including  this  vessel  with  its 
cover.  The  cover  is  of  thicker  paste  than  the  cup,  and  perhaps  was  not  made  for  it.  Among  the  burnt 
bones  were  pieces  of  a  small  bronze  knife  and  a  awls  or  prickers,  much  decayed,  as  if  they  had  passed 
through  fire.  Also  3  segmented  beads  of  vitreous  paste  of  whitish-green  colour,  a  beads  of  amber,  one  of 
lignite,  and  the  seventh  was  part  of  an  encrinite.  Further,  a  large  flat  ring  and  pendant  of  lignite,  and  a 
conical  button  with  the  V-shaped  perforation. 

About  6  in.  from  the  hollow  containing  the  burnt  deposit  was  another  cup  of  the  same  form  as  fig.  313, 
though  the  paste  and  fabric  are  not  so  good.  Greenwell,  Arch.  Hi.  50-3. 

1  Sophus  Miiller  observes  that   in   Denmark   amber  Anthrop.    Vereins  in   SM.-Holsiein,    13.    Heft   (1900), 

beads    were    only   deposited    with    female    interments.  pp.  1-4. 

Ordn.  af  Danmarks  Oldsager,  §  6501.     Fraulein  Mestorf  2  He  gave  the  term   'expanded'  because  the  variety 

arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  Northern  Europe  glass  taken  before  were  called  '  contracted '  (biconical)  cups, 
beads  are  found  only  in  graves  of  women.      Mitth.  d. 
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Figs.  214,  215.  H.  ig  in.,  i£  in,  Beckhampton,  Wilts.  These  vessels  were  found  by  Dr.  Thurnam  in 
a  disc-shaped  barrow,  but  he  gave  no  details.  Arch,  xliii,  p.  307,  note  6. 

Fig.  216.  H.  1 1  in.  B.  8,  Woodyates,  Dorset.  A  so-called  '  Druid '  or  disc-shaped  barrow  with  two 
mounds,  surrounded  by  a  circular  ditch.  In  one  of  these  tumps,  at  a  depth  of  about  4  ft.  from  the  surface, 
was  a  shallow  excavation  containing  burnt  bones,  several  beads  of  glass,  jet  and  amber,  a  small  bronze  pin 
(all  these  objects  are  lost),  and  this  pygmy  cup. 

In  the  adjoining  tump,  at  a  depth  of  about  3ft.,  was  a  small  hole  containing  burnt  bones  of  one  person, 
accompanied  by  about  100  amber  beads  and  flat  plaques  of  amber — part  of  a  necklace — a  small  bronze  pin 
and  a  bronze  knife  if  in.  long,  very  thin,  with  3  rivets.  A.  W.  238 ;  Arch,  xliii,  pi.  xxxiv,  fig.  7. 

Fig.  217.  H.  2f  in.  B.  on  Durrington  Down,  Wilts.  H.  3  ft.  It  contained  an  interment  of  burnt 
bones  and  this  vessel  of  pale  lead  colour,  bent  and  cracked  by  fire.  A.  W.  174. 

Fig.  217  bis?  H.  1 1  in.  Camerton,  Somerset.  The  cairn  had  a  circumference  of  60  paces  and  a 
height  of  10  ft.  The  cist  near  the  centre  had  an  interior  space  of  3^  ft.  by  3!  ft.  and  was  composed  of  dry 
stone  walling.  On  a  flat  stone  on  the  bottom  of  the  cist  lay  a  very  fine  bronze  dagger  7  in.  long  (figured 
Arch,  xliii,  p.  453  ;  Evans,  Anc.  Br.  fig.  303),  a  bronze  pin  with  hollow  spherical  head  (Evans,  op.  cit., 
fig.  456  ;  Arch.  p.  468),  a  whetstone  and  this  vessel.  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  43,  &c. 

2.      GRAPE  OR  NODULATED  OR  MAMMILLATED  CUPS. 

These  cups  range  in  height  from  ij  in.  to  2*  in.  The  exterior  is  covered  with  small 
mammillary  projections,  from  which  circumstance  Sir  R.  Hoare  dubbed  them  '  grape  cups  '• 
The  second  term  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Thurnam. 

In  the  finest  example  there  are  as  many  as  6  to  8  rows  of  knobs,  in  others  from  3  to  5 
rows.  Some  of  these  cups  are  perforated  in  several  places,  in  others  there  are  only  two  holes. 
Two  examples  (fig.  la  and  another  like  it)  were  found  with  skeletons,  the  others  with  cremated 
interments. 

Like  the  pedestal  cups,  the  grape  cups  are  confined  to  a  narrow  area  in  the  counties  of  Wilts, 
and  Somerset. 

Fig.  218.  Alton  Parva,  Figheldean,  Wilts.  Found  in  a  barrow  just  above  a  flint  arrowhead,  barbed 
and  stemmed,  and  a  small  bronze  knife  a|  in.  long  (O.  8,  pi.  cviii). 

Fig.  219.  H.  1 1  in.  Priddy,  Somerset.  D.  about  50  ft.  ;  H.  8  ft.  The  primary  interment  of  burnt 
bones  lay  in  a  small  hole,  i  ft.  deep,  covered  with  a  flat  stone.  It  contained  five  amber  beads  ;  part  of  a 
bronze  spear-  or  arrow-head  (knife),  much  corroded,  and  a  ring  of  the  same  metal.  Not  far  from  the  hole 
was  this  pygmy  cup.  The  amber  beads  of  rich  red  colour  were  highly  polished  and  transparent.  With 
them  was  a  small  blue  opaque  glass  bead,  perforated.  Only  one  amber  bead  was  perforated;  the  others 
were  bored  on  one  side  only,  probably  for  the  admission  of  a  pin.  Arch.  Jour.  xvi.  148-9. 

Fig.  220.  H.  2  in.  Windmill  Hill,  Avebury,  Wilts.  Found  in  a  barrow  on  the  hill  with  seven 
skeletons  and  a  stone  hammer  (O.  9).  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  (1849),  P-  93- 

Fig.  221.  H.  i|in.  B.  113,  Amesbury,  Wilts.  Found  under  a  very  high  barrow,  in  a  deep  hole, 
with  a  pile  of  burnt  bones.  A.  W.  199. 

Fig.  la.  H.  2|  in.  B.  156,  Normanton,  Wilts.  The  contents  of  this  barrow,  which  contained  the  '  grape ' 
cup,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Fig.  2tf .  H.  2  in.  Gold  Barrow,  Upton,  Wilts.  Contents  of  this  barrow  described  above.  This  example 
has  not  got  the  usual  two  holes  of  suspension. 

Like  fig.  221.  H.  2|  in.  B.  at  Manton,  Marlborough,  Wilts.  D.  c.  66  ft. ;  H.  3!  ft.  At  a  depth  of 
i\  ft,  and  at  the  centre,  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a  flexed  position  and  unprotected  by  stones.  With  it  were : 
(j)  the  amber  pommel  of  a  small  bronze  dagger ;  (2)  fragment  of  a  bronze  blade  ;  (3)  a  stud  of  earthenware 
(?) ;  (4)  a  spherical  bead  of  lignite  with  thin  gold  bands  and  capped  at  each  end  ;  (5)  a  disc  of  red  amber  set 
in  a  frame  of  thin  gold,  nearly  i  in.  in  diameter,  like  O.  lob. ;  (6)  a  lancet,  the  blade  of  bronze  and  the  handle 

'  The  vessel  is  figured  hy  Thurnam  in  Arch,  xliii.  363,  fig.  45. 
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sheathed  with  gold  l  ;  (7)  150  disc  beads  of  jet  or  shale  ;  (8)  5  amber  beads  ;  (9)  3  tanged  awls ;  (10)  a  bronze- 
knife  i|  in.  long,  with  3  rivets ;  (n)  a  grape  cup  like  fig.  221,  with  5  rows  of  knobs  of  brownish  ware,  2§  in. 
high  ;  (12)  a  small  cup,  ig  in.  high,  like  fig.  238,  ornamented  with  vertical  rows  of  punctures,  filled  with 
white  inlay. 

At  9  ft.  south  of  the  skeleton  and  14  in.  below  the  present  surface  was  a  cinerary  urn  of  type  i,  5!  in- 
high,  rather  like  fig  i. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  small  and  slender,  and  the  person  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  arthritis. 
Probably  a  woman  about  5  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  with  a  mesocephalic  skull.  Mrs.  Cunnington,  Reliqttary  and 
Illust.  Archaeologist,  Jan.  1907,  pp.  1-20  (reprint). 

3.     CUPS  WITH  PERFORATED  WALLS. 

In  these  pygmy  vessels,  figs.  222-8,  the  walls  are  pierced.  Thurnam  classed  them  as 
'  slashed  cups '  and  '  basket  cups  '.  I  also  include  some  examples  in  which  the  perforation  is 
incomplete.  Three  of  these  vessels  are  less  than  2  in.  in  height,  and  the  tallest,  fig.  228,  is  less 
than  3^  in. 

Fig.  222.  H.  1 1  in.  B.  155,  Normanton,  Wilts.  A  bell-barrow,  D.  92  ft. ;  H.  n  ft.  On  the  floor  was 
a  quantity  of  burnt  bones,  this  pygmy  cup,  a  lignite  cone  with  V-shaped  perforation,  plated  with  gold,  like 
O  \b;  a  pair  of  circular  pendants  composed  of  a  disc  of  amber,  framed  in  a  gold  border  (O.  io£) ;  a  small 
bronze  blade  set  at  right  angles  to  an  amber  handle,  bound  round  with  four  fillets  of  gold  ;  a  bronze  ring, 
plated  with  gold,  with  pointed  ends  which  turn  up  like  horns,  diam.  if  in.  (O.  100) ;  a  bone  disc  covered 
with  gold,  engraved  with  a  chequer  pattern  (O.  loc).  A.  W.  127. 

Fig.  224.  H.  i\  in.  Clayton  Hill,  Sussex.  This  small  biconical  vessel  with  perforated  slits  in  the  lower 
half  was  found  in  1805  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  barrow.  It  was  taken,  however,  for  a  camp  kitchen, 
and  thought  to  be  a  place  for  cookery,  as  it  contained  several  fire  places,  wood  ashes,  and  bones  of  various 
animals.  The  circular  pile  of  stones  was  originally  at  least  6  ft.  high.  Inside  the  cup  was  a  small  circular 
pendant  of  bright  blue  vitreous  paste  or  porcelain,  with  a  ring  of  suspension.  Horsfield,  Hist,  of  Antiq.  of 
Lewes,  i.  43. 

A  similar  pendant  from  a  barrow  near  Oxsettle  Bottom,  Sussex,  of  greenish  porcelain,  resembling 
Egyptian  porcelain,  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  Franks2  and  Dr.  Thurnam.3 

The  barrow  contained  a  male  skeleton  lying  at  full  length,  nearly  6  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  with  a  cinerary  urn 
at  each  side.  One  of  these  got  broken,  the  other  was  taken  out  entire.  Judging  by  the  illustration  it  was 
an  example  of  cinerary  type  i,  without  a  shoulder,  like  fig.  90,  but  larger,  being  about  12  in.  high,  and  having 
the  upper  part  ornamented.  In  this  urn  lay  the  porcelain  pendant,  a  bronze  ring,  an  umbo  of  jet  with 
a  circular  groove  round  the  margin,  beads  of  jet  and  amber,  and  green  porcelain  '  pulley  ',  i.  e.  segmented, 
beads.  Horsfield,  op.  cit.  i.  47,  pi.  v,  nos.  14,  15,  22. 

Fig.  226.  H.  if  in.  Bulford,  Wilts.  With  this  were  found  two  bronze  pins  and  several  portions  of  small 
beads  of  white  coraline  substance.  Arch.  Jour.  vi.  319. 

4.     BICONICAL  WITH  EVERTED  LIP. 
All  these  examples,  figs.  229-33,  are  IGSS  than  2  in.  high. 

Figs.  229,  22Q«.  H.  i£  in.,  if  in.  B.  289,  Lambourne,  Berks.  D.  62  ft.  ;  H.  5  ft.  At  the  centre  was 
an  oval  grave,  9  in.  deep,  containing  burnt  bones  of  a  male  adult,  a  stone  hammer  3^  in.  long,  another  of  deer 
horn  nearly  5  in.  long.  On  the  bones  lay  the  first  pygmy  cup  and  near  it  a  bronze  knife,  2^  in.  by  f  in.,  with 
a  tang  i  in.  long. 

1  Another  like  it  is  figured  in  Cat.  Devizes  Museum,  no.  137.     It  was  found  with  fig.  222. 
2  Horae  Ferales,  pi.  xxv.  9.  s  Arch,  xliii.  497,  fig.  192. 
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At  4  ft.  from  the  centre  on  the  natural  surface  lay  the  other  cup.     Greenwell,  Arch.  Hi.  60-1. 

Fig.  230.  H.  i£  in.     From  Avebury,  Wilts.,  though  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

Fig.232.  H.  if  in.  B.  at  Upton  Pine,  Devon.  D.  60  ft.;  H.  3  ft.,  originally  about  6  ft,  but  ploughed  down. 
About  the  centre  lay  a  heap  of  burnt  clay  and  red  ashes  3  ft.  thick  and  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  this  was  found 
a  bronze  awl  quadrangular  on  section.  A  few  inches  lower  lay  an  imperfect  bronze  dagger,  4  in.  x  2^  in. 
with  midrib  and  2  parallel  lines.  The  mark  left  by  the  handle  is  shown  as  a  slightly  curved  line.  A  little 
lower  lay  this  cup,  a  grain  of  carbonized  wheat,  50  shale  discs  of  a  necklace,  i  bugle  bead  of  red  clay  and 
3  shale  beads.  These  are  ornamented  with  punctured  and  incised  chevrony  patterns.  Arch.  Jonr.  xxix. 


5.     STRAIGHT-SIDED  CUPS. 

All  these  examples,  figs.  234-42,  with  two  exceptions,  are  pygmy  vessels  less  than  2  in. 
high. 

Fig.  234.  Martinstown,  Dorset.  On  the  old  surface  line  of  a  barrow  were  found  two  pieces  of  a  pygmy 
vessel  and  near  it  a  bronze  dagger  (O.  1  1),  imperfect,  8  in.  long  with  2  incised  lines.  For  the  photographs 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Museum. 

Fig-  235.  H.  if  in.  Culiford  Tree  Bar.,  Dorset.  Of  large  size.  At  a  depth  of  6-7  ft.  a  large  urn  was 
discovered  containing  this  small  cup.  The  fragment  of  the  large  urn  in  the  Dorset  Museum  is  of  type  i. 

Apparently  just  above  this  interment  were  3  skeletons,  one  above  the  other,  and  with  one  of  them, 
a  female  skeleton,  were  amber  beads  with  gold  plates  at  their  base.  Warne,  C.  T.,  pt.  ii.  18. 

Fig.  236.  H.  2|  in.  B.  at  Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon.  D.  90  ft.  ;  H.  8  ft,  surrounded  by 
a  shallow  ditch.  This  pygmy  cup  was  found  a  few  feet  within  the  outside  edge  of  the  barrow.  Arch.  Jour. 
xxv.  306. 

Figs.  237,  lyja.  H.  i-|  in.,  i£  in.  B.  132,  Amesbury,  Wilts  In  a  deep  hole  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  burnt  bones  and  with  them  2  drinking-cups  l  (lost),  these  2  pygmy  cups  and  2  bronze  pins. 
A.  W.  199. 

Fig.  238.  H.  i|  in.  B.  12,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Wilts.  A  large  but  low  'Druid'  or  disc-shaped 
barrow.  It  contained  a  large  urn,  1  6-5  in  high,  inverted  over  burnt  bones  and  this  small  vessel.  With  this  were 

2  rings  of  shale,  4  segmented  beads,  a  large  number  of  amber  beads  and  3  of  a  black  colour.     A.  W.  115. 

Fig.  239.  H.  i£  in.  B.  a,  Lake,  Wilts.  Found  just  under  the  turf.  It  is  perforated  like  a  cullender 
and  has  holes  for  suspension.  A.  W.  209. 

Like  fig.  240.  H.  if  in.  B.  276,  Aldbourne,  Wilts.  A  bell-barrow,  D.  60  ft.  ;  H.  n  ft.,  with  ditch 
1  2  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep.  The  platform  on  which  it  stood  was  1  6  ft.  wide. 

Below  the  centre,  in  a  grave  2  ft.  deep,  lay  the  burnt  body  of  an  adult,  this  cup,  7  amber  beads,  a  bone 
pin  with  perforated  head,  and  a  flint  flake.  Greenwell,  Arch.  Hi.  47. 

Fig.  242.  H.  if.  B.  4,  Everley,  Wilts.  A  low  barrow  with  ditch.  At  a  depth  of  i£  ft.  was  a  cavity 
about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  over  with  flints.  Within  was  another  hole  about  14  in.  deep,  which  con- 
tained burnt  bones  and  this  small  cup.  Lower  down  was  another  small  cup  (lost)  and  a  bronze  awl. 
A.  IV.  182. 

6.      BlCONICAL    CUPS. 

These  small  vessels,  figs.  $6,  243-54,  are  for  the  most  part  only  2  in.  high  or  less.  Fig. 
245  has  a  horizontal  diaphragm  in  the  middle  and  so  can  be  used  in  two  positions. 

Fig.  243.  H.  2|  in.  B.  near  Woodyates,  Dorset.  A  large  bell-barrow.  In  a  circular  hole  made  in 
the  chalk  was  a  burnt  interment  in  a  very  large  urn  (lost),  with  several  beads  of  amber,  jet,  horn,  bronze,  and 
a  bronze  pin.  The  urn  also  contained  this  pygmy  vessel.  A.  W.  243. 

1  On  one  occasion,  for  certain,  Hoare  called  an  urn  of  type  i  (fig.  i)  a  '  drinking-cup  ',  and  he  may  have  made  the 
same  mistake  again. 
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The  bronze  '  bead  '  is  a  hollow,  cup-like  object,  |  in.  in  diam.  and  was  supposed  by  Thurnam  to  be 
the  bulbous  head  of  the  pin  with  which  it  was  found.  Arch,  xliii.  470. 

Fig.  245.  H.  1 1  in.  B.  9,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Wilts.  From  a  flat  barrow,  on  the  floor  of  which  were 
two  round  holes  each  containing  a  cremated  deposit.  In  one  of  these  was  this  cup  with  a  central  partition. 
A.  W.  114. 

Figs.  246,  247.  H.  if  in.,  i|  in.  B.  18,  Winterbourne  Stoke.  A  '  Druid  '  barrow  containing  3  tumps. 
In  the  central  and  largest,  at  a  depth  of  18  in.,  was  found  either  fig.  246  or  347  with  2  or  3  large  amber 
buttons.  Perhaps  one  of  the  cups  was  found  in  the  second  tump  with  2  or  3  more  amber  beads  not 
mentioned  in  Hoare's  account.  A.  W.  123. 

Fig.  248.  H.  2  in.  B.  10,  Fovant,  Wilts.  Found  at  the  centre  of  what  bore  the  appearance  of  a  low, 
long  barrow  and  contained  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones.  A,  W.  241. 

Fig.  249.  H.  2  in.  B.  near  Beedon,  Berks.  A  bell-barrow.  At  a  depth  of  10  ft.  was  a  burnt  interment 
and  this  cup.  Arch.  Jonr.v\\.  65-6. 

Fig.  251.  H.  if  in.  B.  on  Gorton  Down,  Tytherington,  Wilts.  B.  small.  Cup  found  with  burnt 
interment  in  a  circular  hole.  A.  W.  103. 

Fig.  252.  From  large  barrow  between  Firle  and  Alfriston,  Sussex.  It  contained  two  skeletons,  one  flexed 
the  other  at  full  length.  Near  the  head  of  one  of  the  skeletons  lay  this  pygmy  cup  and  a  bronze  pin  with 
a  globular  head  of  excellent  workmanship  ornamented  with  horizontal  striations.  Horsfield,  Hist,  of 
Lewes,  p.  48,  pi.  v.  21 ;  pi.  iii.  12. 

Fig.  254.  H.  3!  in.  B.  i,  Upton  Lovel,  Wilts.  Found  about  6  ft.  from  central  interment,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  large  cinerary  urn  and  a  pair  of  tweezers  like  O.  12.  A.  W.  74,  pi.  ix. 


7.     MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS. 

The  miscellaneous  vessels  (figs.  255-9)  are  not  more  than  2\  in.  in  height,  and  the  saucer- 
like  cup,  placed  last,  has  a  height  of  less  than  i  in. 

Fig.  255.  H.  2|  in.  B.  285,  Aldbourne,  Wilts.  D.  50  ft.  ;  H.  2  ft.  At  the  centre  was  a  grave,  14  in. 
deep,  containing  the  burnt  bones  probably  of  a  woman.  On  them  lay  this  pygmy  cup  and  a  few  pieces 
of  a  pedestal  cup  which  could  not  have  been  deposited  perfect.  Among  the  bones  were  13  beads  of  bone, 
jet,  or  shale.  Greenwell,  Arch.  Hi.  56. 

Fig.  258.  H.  if  in.  Twin  bar.,  Bincombe  Down,  Dorset.  Within  6  in.  of  the  surface  the  remains  of 
an  urn  were  found  and  out  of  it  rolled  this  little  vessel.  Warne,  C.  T.  iii,  pp.  43,  44. 

Fig.  259.  H.  |  in.  B.6,  H.  Winterbourne,  Wilts.  A  flat  barrow  under  which  was  an  oval  excavation 
containing  burnt  bones  and  this  plate-like  vessel ;  diam.  at  top  3!  in.,  at  base  2  in.  A,  W.  114. 


CUPS  OF  SHALE  AND  AMBER. 

These  cups  are  remarkable  as  regards  both  material  and  form,  and  more  especially  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  turned  on  a  lathe  like  similar  wooden  cups  from  Denmark. 

One  example  (fig.  30)  has  already  been  given,  and  now  two  more  are  illustrated  and  a 
fourth  is  referred  to.  All  four  came  from  the  southern  part  of  Area  I. 

Fig.  260.  H.  3^  in.  B.  on  Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon.  D.  120  ft.;  H.  7  ft.,  surrounded  by 
a  ditch.  At  a  depth  of  3  ft.  was  an  internal  cairn  covering  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  packed  in  layers  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  Resting  on  this  was  a  much-corroded  bronze  dagger,  4|  in.  long,  with  midrib  and  2  engraved 
lines.  About  3  ft.  from  the  burnt  remains  this  shale  cup  was  found  in  a  compact  mass  of  stones.  Arch. 
Jour.  xxix.  42. 
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Fig.  261.  H.  3!  in.  B.  on  Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon.  D.  94  ft.;  H.  S  ft.,  formerly  2-3  ft. 
higher,  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 

At  the  centre  lay  a  deposit  of  calcined  bones.  Contiguous  to  this,  but  raised  slightly  above  it,  and  a  few 
inches  distant,  lay  this  shale  cup.  Arch.  Jour.  xxv.  294-7. 

B.  at  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex.  H.  15-20  ft.  At  the  centre,  about  9  ft.  below  the  surface,  was  found 
a  wooden  coffin  6-7  ft.  long,  formed  of  boards  rudely  shaped  with  an  axe.  The  coffin  contained  fragments 
of  bone,  apparently  charred,  a  teacup-shaped  vessel  of  amber  z\  in.  high,  with  a  small  handle,  apparently 
turned  on  a  lathe  ;  a  double-edged  battle-axe  of  stone,  5  in.  long  (Evans,  Anc.  Stone,  fig.  1 19),  and  a  bronze 
dagger  5^  in.  by  2^  in.  with  midrib  and  two  rivets.  Arch.  Jour.  xiii.  183-4 ;  Evans,  Anc.  Stone,  p.  449,  fig.  367. 


AREA  II 

In  the  areas  north  of  the  Thames  no  pedestal  or  mammillar  cups  have  been  found.  The 
forms  of  the  pygmy  vessels  are  more  varied  than  in  the  south.  Four  examples  (figs.  57^,  806, 
84(1,  970)  have  already  been  mentioned.  Unfortunately  there  is  hardly  any  record  of  the  finding 
of  these  vessels  in  this  area. 

3.    CUPS  WITH  PERFORATED  WALLS. 

Fig.  262.  H.  2\  in.  Bryn  Seiont,  Carnarvon.  Found  inside  a  large  urn,  which  was  broken  by  the 
finders.  The  bottom  is  ornamented  with  a  cross. '  Arch.  Cambr.,  3  ser.,  xiv.  256. 

Another  pygmy  cup  with  triangular  openings  on  the  upper  half,  from  Stanton  Moor,  Derby,  is  figured 
Arch,  viii,  pi.  i. 

Like  fig.  262.  Bryn  Crug,  Carnarvon.  In  cutting  a  trench  a  large  urn  (lost)  was  found,  and  under  it 
a  pygmy  vessel,  2^  in.  high,  of  the  same  form  as  fig.  262,  though  without  pierced  walls,  and  ornamented 
instead  with  perpendicular  rows  of  punctures.  On  the  bottom  is  seen  a  cross.  Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  246. 

Llandysilio,  Pembroke.  A  pygmy  cup  with  deep  lozenge-shaped  recesses,  as  in  fig.  228,  was  found  in 
a  cairn  near  this  place.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  found  with  a  small  sword  or  dagger  of  bronze,  but  this  is 
now  lost.  Arch.  Cambr.,  3  ser.,  xiv.  256-7 


4.       BlCONICAL   WITH    EVERTED    LlP. 

One  example  has  already  been  given,  fig. 


Fig.  263.  H.  2|  in.  B.  at  Throwley,  Stafford.  D.  51  ft.  ;  H.  3  ft.  About  3  ft.  from  the  centre  lay  the 
principal  interment  of  calcined  bones  in  a  round  hole  i  ft.  deep.  The  bones  had  been  placed  in  a  wooden  or 
wickerwork  basket,  and  among  them  were  two  small  flints  and  a  quartzite  pebble.  On  them  lay  part  of  a 
bronze  pin  and  this  small  vessel.  Diggings,  130. 


5.     STRAIGHT-SIDED  WITH  EVERTED  LIP. 

One  example  (fig.  570),  found  with  a  flint  arrowhead,  a  piece  of  worked  bone  and  a  stag's 
horn,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Fig.  264.     H.  if  in.     Wycombe,  Bucks.     Found  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cinerary  urn.     No  further 
details. 
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6.       BlCONICAL. 

Two  examples  (figs.  84^,  97^)  have  been  given  already,  the  first  of  which  was  found  with 
a  bronze  knife. 

Fig.  266.  H.  4  in.  Matlock  Bridge,  Derby.  In  making  a  railway  cutting  this  vessel  was  found  inside  a 
large  urn  half  full  of  burnt  bones.  It  was  protected  by  two  slabs  at  the  sides  and  one  at  the  top.  Diggings,  244. 

Figs.  268,  268a.  H.  3!  in.,  a£  in.  B.  at  Port  Dafarch,  Holyhead,  Anglesea.  The  larger  of  these 
was  found  under  a  large  urn  of  type  i,  phase  i,  with  narrow  rim.  It  lay  at  the  centre  of  barrow,  2  ft. 
below  the  sward.  Adjacent  to  this  was  another  interment  with  an  urn  containing  the  smaller  vessel. 
Arch.  Jonrn.  vi.  227-30. 

7.     MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS. 

Figs.  269,  270,  H.  3^  in.,  2|  in.,  from  Bawdsey,  Suffolk,  and  from  Keswick,  Norfolk,  have  the  form  of 
type  i. 

Fig.  271,  H.  a|  in.,  from  near  Llangwyllog,  Anglesea,  is  of  unusual  form,  but  resembles  fig.  137^  from 
Yorkshire. 

Fig.  273,  probably  from  near  Sheffield,  has  a  handle,  and  another  perhaps  is  broken  off. 

Figs.  276,  277,  H.  3|  in.,  both  from  Upper  Hare  Park,  between  Cambridge  and  Newmarket,  are 
provided  with  a  knob  handle. 


AREA  III.  FROM  THE  HUMBER  TO  THE  TWEED 

Eight  examples  of  pygmy  vessels  have  already  been  exhibited,1  others  now  to  be  mentioned 
are  figs.  281-329. 

The  first  four  vessels  are  of  food-vessel  type,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  fig.  282,  only 
2*  in.  high,  from  Binnington,  Yorks.,  occurred  with  a  cremation  interment  or  not.  It  was 
found  by  workmen  with  another  vessel  of  food-vessel  type  on  the  north  side  of  the  barrow. 
The  central  interment,  however,  consisted  of  a  burnt  deposit.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  late  specimen, 
for  the  perforation  of  the  ears  is  represented  by  two  dotted  impressions  (B.  B.  179,  180). 

Figs.  281,  284,  H.  3!  in.,  3  in.,  both  from  the  North  Riding,  were  found  with  cremated  interments, 
the  latter  being  inside  a  large  urn.     Arch,  Journ.  xiii.  95  ;  Diggings,  204-5. 

4.    BlCONICAL   WITH    EVERTED    LlP. 

Fig.  285.  H.  2^  in.,  came  from  the  same  cemetery  of  Garlands,  Cumberland,  as  figs.  113-113^,  and  if 
it  is  contemporary  with  fig.  113  it  is  a  fairly  early  example. 

6.      BlCONICAL  CUPS. 
Examples  previously  recorded  are  figs.  io6c,  iwjd,  1126. 

Fig.  287,  H.  2|  in.,  is  from  near  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Another  specimen  very  much  like  it,  from  near  Kirkoswald,  Cumberland,  contained  12  amber  beads. 
Climb,  and  Westm.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans,  xiii.  389-92. 

1  Figs.  105^,  io6b-d,  107^,  1126,  n6c,  1370. 
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Figs.  288,  288tf.  H.  i|  in.,  i|  in.  B.  148,  Slingsby,  N.  R.  Barrow  hardly  visible.  In  a  hollow  i  ft.  deep 
lay  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  of  a  woman  and  with  them  these  two  pygmy  cups.  This  was  the  sole  interment. 
D.B.  354- 

Like  Fig.  288.  In  a  barrow  near  Bolton,  Lanes.,  was  found  as  the  central  interment  a  skeleton  with 
a  bronze  dagger,  4§  in.  by  i  f  in.,  with  stout  midrib  and  three  rivets,  and  also  a  pygmy  vessel  3^  in.  high,  like 
fig.  288.  Arch.  Cambr.  n.  s.  iv.  159. 

Fig.  290,  H.  2j  in.,  from  Clifton  on  Irwell,  Manchester,  was  found  in  a  bed  of  gravel.  A  few  bones 
and  part  of  a  skull  lay  with  it.  Arch,  ix,  pi.  9. 

Fig.  291.  H.  1 1  in.  B.  29,  Canton,  E.  Riding.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  i£  ft.  In  a  central  grave  i  ft.  deep 
this  pygmy  cup  was  found  reversed,  with  a  cremated  adult  and  a  calcined  flint  flake. 

Below  this,  in  a  grave  3^  ft.  deep,  lay  a  skeleton  interment.     B.  B.  179. 

Fig.  292.  H.  1 1  in.  B.  26,  Canton.  D.  80  ft. ;  H.  z\  ft.  At  19  ft.  from  the  centre  and  i  ft.  above 
the  natural  level  this  cup  was  found. 

At  the  centre,  on  the  natural  surface,  lay  a  burnt  interment.     B.  B.  171. 

Figs.  295-297,  H.  a  in.,  i£  in.,  i£  in.,  are  from  the  North  Riding.  With  the  latter  were  found  two 
instruments  of  burnt  flint.  In  form  it  is  like  fig.  298. 

Fig.  298.  H.  2^  in.  B.  40,  Carton  Slack,  E.  R.  At  7  ft.  from  the  centre  was  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
person,  and  this  vessel  was  inserted  into  its  mouth.  Close  above  the  left  hand  lay  two  yellow  quartz  pebbles, 
at  the  elbow  the  scapula  of  a  pig,  at  the  back  of  the  skull  a  rude  flint  knife,  a  disc  of  baked  clay,  and  two 
lumps  of  yellow  ochre  which  evidently  had  been  used.  In  front  of  the  skull  were  portions  of  two  boar's 
tusks.  Mortimer,  229. 

5.    CUPS  WITH  VERTICAL  SIDES. 
A  previous  example  is  fig.  105^. 

Fig.  302.  H.  2  in.  B.  four  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  R.  This  was  found  with  the  primary  interment 
and  three  flints,  one  of  them  a  short  spear-head.  Diggings,  224. 

Fig.  303.  H.  3^  in.  B.  on  Wadsworth  Moor,  Todmorton,  N.  R.  This  cup  was  found  in  an  urn  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  several  articles  of  bronze. 

• 

7.     MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS. 

Figs.  304-304^,  H.  2£  in.,  i\  in.,  2  in.,  were  found  with  an  urn  in  a  barrow  at  Ampleforth,  Yorks. 

Fig.  308.  H.  i|  in.  B.  262,  Bishop  Burton,  E.  Riding.  D.  45  ft. ;  H.  i£  ft.  At  the  centre,  on  the 
natural  surface,  lay  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  and  this  pygmy  vessel.  Greenwell,  Arch.  Hi.  36. 

Fig.  313.  H.  2  in.  B.  76,  Etton,  E.  Riding.  D.  50  ft. ;  H.  i£  ft.  At  the  centre  were  the  remains  of 
a  cremated  woman  apparently  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  with  them  was  this  cup.  The  sole  interment. 
B.  B.  282. 

Fig-  3I5-  H-  *l  in-  B.  144,  Slingsby,  N.  Riding.  D.  32  ft. ;  H.  3^  ft.  At  the  centre  was  a  circular 
hollow,  i  ft.  deep,  containing  the  burnt  bones  of  a  young  person,  and  this  small  cup.  B.  B.  351. 

Fig.  316.  H.  if  in.  B.  147,  Slingsby.  Barrow  hardly  visible.  The  primary  interment  consisted  of 
burnt  bones  of  a  nearly  full-grown  person,  with  part  of  a  deer's  leg  and  this  pygmy  vessel.  B.  B.  353. 

Fig.  317.  H.  if  in.  B.  149,  Slingsby.  Barrow  inconspicuous.  At  the  centre,  in  a  hollow  8  in.  deep, 
lay  the  burnt  bones  of  a  child,  and  this  cup,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  punctures  without  forming 
a  regular  design.  B.  B.  354-5. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  record  of  the  finding  of  figs.  318-26,  save  that  all  belong  to  the  North 
Riding,  except  the  last,  from  the  East  Riding. 

Fig.  328.  H.  if  in.  B.  six  miles  north  of  Pickering.  D.  about  21  ft.;  H.  4-5  ft.  Near  the  centre 
was  a  mass  of  calcined  bones  embedded  in  charcoal.  Among  them  was  this  pygmy  cup  and  a  neatly 
wrought  bone  pin.  4  in.  long.  Diggings,  an. 

Fig.  329.  H.  2|  in.  B,  about  one  mile  from  Pickering.  This  vessel  has  four  feet  and  is  very  rudely 
ornamented  with  cord  impressions.  Diggings,  238. 
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AREA   IV.     NORTH    BRITAIN 

Four  examples  of  pygmy  vessels  have  already  been  shown,  figs.  1842,  f,  g,  185*$.  To 
these  are  added  figs.  330-40,  and  more  will  be  exhibited  with  cinerary  urns  of  other  types  at 
a  later  stage  of  this  study. 

Fig.  33°-  H.  2|  in.  From  Skichen,  Forfarshire.  This  is  a  genuine  food  vessel  of  type  la  with 
perforated  knobs,  but  as  it  is  of  pygmy  size  and  was  found  in  a  knoll  of  sand  and  gravel,  apparently 
without  any  interment,  I  insert  it  here.  P.  S.A.  S.  xxxii.  239. 

3.     CUPS  WITH  PERFORATED  SIDES. 

A  fine  example  of  this  variety,  fig.  331,  H.  2  in.,  is  from  near  Whinnyliggate,  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  was  found  in  ploughing,  and  with  it  were  a  very  few  fragments  of  a  larger  urn. 
Coles,  P.  S.A.  S.  xxviii.  204-5. 

6,    7.       BlCONICAL   AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fig.  334-  H.  2|  in.  From  a  Forfarshire  cist.  The  uneven  edge  of  the  lip  is  not  due  to  fracture,  as 
the  vessel  is  complete. 

Fig.  335.  H.  i£  in.  From  near  Glenluce,  Wigton.  It  '  was  found  lying  in  the  sand  beside  two 
fragments  of  the  common  drinking-cup  type  of  urn,  and  a  fragment  of  a  large  coarse  urn  of  coarse  clay  and 
stones,  black  inside.  Perhaps  all  belonged  to  one  interment.'  The  pygmy  vessel  and  the  urn  may  have 
belonged  to  the  same  interment,  but  hardly  the  fragment  of  a  beaker,  if  such  it  really  was.  P.  S.  A.  S. 
xxi.  185. 

Figs.  336,  337,  338,  H.  a£  in.,  if  in.,  imperfect,  from  Dunbar ;  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh  j  and 
Monifieth  Forfarshire,  are  well-made  little  vessels,  but  no  details  are  known  of  their  discovery. 

Figs.  339,  339«,  H.  if  in.,  %\  in.,  were  found  in  opening  a  cairn  at  the  foot  of  Benachie  Hill, 
Aberdeenshire. 


AREA  V.      HIBERNIA 

The  pygmy  vessels  are  shown  by  figs.  341-55,  and  others  found  with  cinerary  urns  of 
other  types  than  type  i  will  be  given  later  on. 

3.     THE  CUPS  WITH  PERFORATED  WALLS. 

Fig.  341  is  a  good  specimen  from  Killucken,  Co.  Tyrone.  In  opening  a  cairn  several  large  stones  were 
removed,  and  at  no  great  depth  in  a  hard  gravelly  soil  two  urns  of  different  sizes  were  found.  They  were 
inverted  on  the  floor  of  separate  chambers,  and  contained  calcined  human  bones  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  In 
the  large  urn,  14  in.  high,  was  this  pygmy  cup.  Bell,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  i.  243. 

From  the  characteristic  situla-shape  of  the  large  urn,  divided  into  zones  by  low  cordons,  Dr.  A.  Evans 
has  regarded  it  as  influenced  by  vessels  of  the  Aylesford  type  and  so  of  later  date  than  these  (Evans,  Arch. 
lii.  356).  In  form,  though  not  in  ornamentation,  it  much  resembles  an  urn  from  Moulineaux,  near  Rouen 
(pp.  cit.,  pi.  xii.  5),  and  a  middle  La  Tene  vessel  figured  by  Koenen  (Gefdsskunde,  Taf.  viii,  fig.  2). 

Fig.  342  is  an  imperfect  specimen  from  an  unknown  locality,  though  probably  from  Ulster,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  Bell  collection  in  Edinburgh. 

Another  fragment  with  triangular  perforations  is  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  marked  Ax38g8T3. 

I  •:!•:•-•  E 
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6.       BlCONICAL    CUPS. 

Fig.  343,  H.  i£  in.,  is  a  fine  example  from  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal.1  The  bottom  is  ornamented  with 
a  cruciform  pattern  on  a  shaded  ground. 

7.     MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS. 

Fig.  345,  H.  2^  in.,  of  very  fine  clay,  was  found  inside  a  large  urn  (lost)  in  a  cist  at  Broughderg,  Co. 
Tyrone.  Both  vessels  were  full  of  decayed  bones.  The  bottom  is  also  ornamented  with  a  cruciform  design. 
J.H.A.A.  of  Ireland,  4  ser.,  v.  740. 

Fig.  346,  H.  i£  in.,  from  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim,  is  also  marked  on  the  bottom  with  a  cross,  fig.  346*. 

Most  of  the  pygmy  cups  are  from  the  northern  half  of  Hibernia,  but  fig.  348,  H.  if  in.,  is 
from  Lough  Gur,  Co.  Limerick,  and  two  from  Adamstown,  Co.  Wexford,  one  with  straight 
sides,  H.  i  in.,  and  the  other  with  a  height  of  !§  in.,  like  fig.  349,  have  been  figured  in 
/.  R.H.A.  A.  Jr.  4  ser.,  ix.  19. 

The  turbiniform  fig.  350,  3500,  H.  i*  in.,  from  near  Cabinteely,  Co.  Dublin,  was  found  in 
a  small  cist  filled  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  bone  dust.  Mr.  W.  Borlase  compared  it  with 
another  from  the  sepulchral  cave  of  Palmella  near  Lisbon,  figured  by  M.  E.  Cartailhac.2  But 
the  likeness  must  be  purely  fortuitous,  since  the  pottery  of  that  cave  belongs  to  an  earlier  part 
of  Bronze  Age  I  than  any  beaker  pottery  in  Britain,  while  the  Cabinteely  cup  is  probably  to 
be  placed  in  Bronze  Age  II,  and  so  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  In 
the  Palmella  example  the  eight  holes  of  suspension  are  on  the  same  level ;  in  the  Cabinteely 
cup  there  is  an  upper  and  lower  row  of  holes  as  in  fig.  248. 

This  variety  of  the  pygmy  class  of  vessel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  found  in  several  parts  of 
Britain  and  appears  to  be  of  native  origin.3 

Figs.  351  &  352,  H.  a  in.,  a  in.,  came  from  Co.  Galwayand  Co.  Down.  The  latter  was  found  inside  a 
larger  urn  (lost)  along  with  an  amber  bead. 

Fig.  354,  H.  3!  in.,  is  very  remarkable,  both  as  regards  form  and  decoration.  In  making  a  railway 
cutting  near  Bagenalstown,  Co.  Carlow,  a  small  stone  chamber  was  discovered,  containing  a  large  rude  urn 
nearly  filled  with  calcined  human  bones.  Inside  the  large  urn  lay  this  vessel,  in  which  the  burnt  bones  of  an 
infant  had  been  placed.  Pro.  R.  I.  A.,  iv.  35. 

Figs.  355-355^.  H.  i  ||  in.,  4|  in.  Annakeen,  Co.  Galway.  This  pygmy  cup,  though  plain 
and  without  a  handle,  has  quite  the  same  form  as  the  last.  It  was  found  in  a  stone  cist  4  ft.  long  by  a  ft. 
deep,  with  fig.  3550  and  its  cover,  355^ ;  also  with  a  bronze  awl,  a  white  pebble,  and  a  knife-dagger  (O.  17), 
3!  in.  long,  with  a  midrib.  As  this  blade  belongs  to  Bronze  Age  II  it  serves  to  date  these  two  vessels  and  the 
beautifully  ornamented  fig.  354.  Information  sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  Armstrong  of  the  National  Mnsernn  in 
Dublin. 

Another  pygmy  cup  from  near  Castlecomer,  Co.  Kilkenny,  resembles  fig.  355  in  form,  but  is  decorated 
with  incisions  radiating  upwards  from  the  nearly  pointed  bottom.  It  was  found  in  a  small  circular  cist  of 
dry  stones,  resting  on  a  flag  about  a  ft.  square.  Another  flag  covered  the  cist,  which  contained  a  cylinder  of 
coarse  clay.  Inside  this  lay  the  pygmy  cup  of  hard  grey  ware.  Ar.  Journ.  viii.  aoo. 

1  For  the  photograph  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  *  Borlase,  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  ii.  672. 

Knowles,  Ballymena,  to  whose  collection  this  pygmy  cup  *  Figs.  248  Wilts.,  249  Berks.,  287  Cumberland,  293-4 

belongs.  Yorks.,  339  Aberdeen,  340  Fife. 


CHAPTER  IV 
AGE   OF  PYGMY  CUPS 

ON  the  whole  these  small  cups  are  contemporary  with  urns  of  type  i,  although  they  also 
occur  with  later  urn-types,  as  will  be  learnt  at  a  later  stage.  But  some  varieties  are  not  found 
in  conjunction  with  type  i,  and  for  information  we  must  turn  to  the  Tables  of  Objects  found 
with  Vessels  of  Type  2  (pp.  75,  79,  80). 

Pedestal  or  Expanded  cups  are  dated  by  an  unusually  fine  bronze  dagger  1  and  a  bronze 
pin  with  a  hollow  spherical  head  2  from  Camerton,  Somerset,  found  with  fig.  217  bis.  A  pin 
of  this  form  from  Tinsdahl  in  Holstein,  not  far  west  of  Hamburg,  was  found  with  a  flanged 
celt,  a  spear-head,  an  elaborate  neck  ornament,  3  other  pins  of  the  same  type,  5  bronze 
bracelets,  amber  beads,  &c.  These  are  figured  by  Dr.  Montelius  and  assigned  to  the  end  of 
Bronze  Age  I.3  Other  pins  of  the  same  kind  have  been  studied  and  classified  by  Prof. 
Lissauer,  who  remarks  that  they  are  found  distributed  from  Baden  to  Brandenburg  and  from 
Hungary  to  Holstein.4  Although  a  pin  like  that  from  Camerton  may  belong  to  Bronze  Age  I 
on  the  Continent,  the  dagger  with  which  it  was  associated  must  be  referred  to  Bronze  Age  1 1. 

Grape  or  Nodulated  Cups  have  occurred  both  with  cremated  and  uncremated  burials. 
With  one  of  the  latter  was  a  stone  hammer  (O.  9),  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  oblige  us 
to  place  the  whole  group  early.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  (O.  i,  \b, 
ic)  found  with  fig.  \a  are  of  excellent  workmanship,  showing  great  exactitude  on  the  part  of 
the  artificer.  The  globular  glass  bead  found  with  fig.  219;  the  segmented  and  round  glass 
beads  and  the  amber  pendant  with  gold  setting  (like  O.  io<$),  found  by  Stukeley  in  a  barrow  near 
Stonehenge,5  are  enough  to  deter  us  from  relying  for  a  date  entirely  upon  the  stone  hammer. 
In  the  sequel  we  shall  find  that  perforated  stone  hammers  were  in  use  even  in  Bronze 
Age  IV. 

The  Pedestal  and  Grape  cups  are  therefore  on  the  whole  contemporary  with  each  other 
and  with  some  cinerary  urns  of  Type  i,  such  as  figs,  i,  2  and  even  later  examples. 

Cups  with  Perforated  Walls  seem  to  cover  a  long  interval  of  time. 

The  Normanton  example  (fig.  222)  found  with  a  gold-plated  cone  like  O.  id,  and  with 
amber  circular  pendants  in  a  gold  setting  (O.  10$),  exactly  like  the  pair  from  Manton  and  like 
the  pair  discovered  by  Stukeley  with  glass  beads,  prove  that  this  particular  cup  is  con- 
temporary with  two  specimens  of  the  Grape  cup,  and  with  segmented  beads  of  vitreous  paste. 

But  the  example  (fig.  224)  from  Clayton  Hill,  Sussex,  must  be  a  good  deal  later.  It  was 
found  with  a  small  circular  pendant  of  porcelain,  exactly  like  another  from  Oxsettle  Bottom, 

1  Evans,  Anc.  Bronze,  fig.  303.  '  Lissauer,  Zeit.f.  Ethn.  (1907),  p.  793. 

2  Evans,  op.  at.,  fig.  456.  5  Stukeley,  Stonehenge,  44. 

3  Montelius,  Chronologic,  p.  51,  figs.  138-44;  p.  59. 
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Sussex.  The  latter  was  associated  with  a  very  late  form  of  type  i  that  may  be  assigned  to 
Bronze  Age  IV. 

The  Killucken  example,  fig.  341,  appears  to  be  later  still,  and  to  belong  perhaps  to  the 
La  Tene  period. 

Diconical  cups  with  everted  lip  also  extend  over  a  long  time.  The  example  from 
Lambourn,  Berks,  (fig.  229),  was  accompanied  by  a  perforated  stone  hammer,  another  of  deer's 
horn,  and  a  small  tanged  bronze  knife.  On  this  account  the  find  has  been  assigned  by  Dr.  O. 
Montelius  to  Bronze  Age  I.  Arch.,  Ixi.  109. 

With  another  example  from  Devonshire  (fig.  232),  among  other  objects  was  a  necklace  of 
disc-shaped  beads  of  shale  and  a  bronze  dagger  with  midrib  and  two  engraved  lines.  As  these 
disc-shaped  beads  are  of  an  early  type,  and  have  been  found  in  connexion  with  beakers  and 
food  vessels,  we  might  have  regarded  the  find  as  belonging  to  Period  i  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  bronze  blade,  which  has  to  be  assigned  to  Period  2. 

The  example  from  Cumberland  (fig.  285),  which  is  very  like  the  Lambourn  example, 
fig.  229,  cannot  be  placed  very  early.  It  was  found  in  a  flat  cemetery  with  several  urns  of 
type  i,  one  moderately  early,  but  the  others  of  later  date,  probably  of  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Another  example  from  Glamorganshire  (fig.  8o<5)  was  also  discovered  with  urns  of  type  I 
of  moderately  early  date. 

SHALE  AND  AMBER  CUPS. 

The  example  from  Hove,  Brighton  (Evans,  Anc.  Stone,  fig.  367),  was  found  with  a 
double-edged^  stone  battle-axe  (op.  cit.,  fig.  119),  and  has  been  referred  by  Dr.  Montelius  to 
Period  2  of  the  Bronze  Age.  A  wooden  cup,  4^  inches  high,  from  the  Guldh^i,  Ribe  Amt, 
Denmark,  in  form  and  in  shape  of  the  handle  much  resembles  the  Hove  cup.  The  former  was 
found  with  a  stout  bronze  dagger  and  a  fibula  which  belong  to  Period  2  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
Sweden.1 

The  bronze  knife-dagger  found  with  the  shale  cup  (fig.  260)  at  Broad  Down,  Devonshire,  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  from  Upton  Pine,2  Devonshire,  hence  shale  cups  become  linked 
to  biconical  cups  with  everted  lip,  and  to  urns  of  type  i  contemporary  with  them. 

GENERAL  RESULTS. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  pygmy  cups  figured,  along  with  the  examples  of  type  i 
with  which  they  were  found,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  all  varieties  of  such  vessels 
hitherto  mentioned  are  contemporary  with  some  urn  of  type  i,  or  of  the  Cordon  type  5,  of 
which  hereafter.  But  as  no  pygmy  cups  or  glass  beads  have  been  observed  with  the  earliest 
phase  of  type  i,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  type  began  earlier  than  the  use  of  the 
diminutive  cups. 

A  comparison  of  the  Tables  of  Objects  found  beside  Type  i  and  Type  2  (pygmy  cups) 
with  the  Tables  of  Objects  found  beside  Beakers  and  Food  Vessels  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Nearly  all  the  material  civilization  and  metallic  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  confined  to  the 
territory  lying  south  of  the  Thames.  Even  after  several  centuries  of  the  Bronze  Age  had 
elapsed,  the  country  from  the  H umber  northwards  was  no  richer  in  metal  than  in  Bronze 
1  Madsen,  Fund  af  Egekisterfra  Bronzealderen  i  Danmark,  Plates  xiv,  xv.  '  Found  with  fig.  232. 
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Age  I,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  furniture  of  the  graves  which  also  contain  pottery. 
Incidentally,  this  justifies  the  experience  of  Canon  Greenwell  and  Mr.  R.  Mortimer,  who  found 
it  impossible  from  the  grave  furniture  of  a  single  district  of  Yorkshire  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  regards  the  sequence  in  time  of  the  pottery  they  unearthed.  To  do  this,  the 
pottery  and  grave-contents  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  TYPE  2. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  motives  which  include  a  bar,  save  on  the  smallest  scale,  were 
non-existent  in  type  r.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  pedestal  cups.  Five  of  the  examples 
are  decorated  with  bar-chevrons  and  line  triangles,  alternately  plain  and  punctulated,  the  small 
holes  being  filled  with  a  white  inlay  such  as  is  seen  on  one  or  two  beakers.  Punctulation  is 
very  rarely  seen  on  beakers,  but  it  occurs  on  beaker  fig.  8  from  Wilts.,  with  a  bar-lozenge 
motive,  and  the  punctulated  triangles  on  the  small  beaker  fig.  34  from  Kent  are  quite  like  those 
on  the  pedestal  cups  figs.  213,  216. 

These  similarities  of  ornamentation  on  beakers  and  pedestal  cups  are  noteworthy,  but  do 
not  warrant  our  placing  them  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The  fine  dagger  from  Camerton  and 
the  segmented  beads  of  vitreous  paste  that  accompanied  two  pedestal  cups  prohibit  such  an 
inference. 

The  grape  or  mammillated  cups  speak  for  themselves.  Such  ornamentation  is  known  in 
different  periods  in  Malta,  Cyprus,  Italy,  and  Brittany,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  Britain 
the  idea  is  of  native  origin.1 

The  idea  of  perforating  the  walls  of  small  vessels  may  also  be  considered  a  native 
invention.  Dr.  Thurnam  suggested,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  this  pierced  work  is  an  imitation  of 
open  basket-work. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  other  varieties  of  type  2  requires  no  special  remarks,  for  it  does 
not  differ,  save  in  two  or  three  instances,  from  what  is  seen  on  examples  of  type  i.  For 
instance,  the  bottom  of  fig.  234  is  covered  with  triangular  marks  that  remind  us  of  the 
false-relief  technique  on  some  food  vessels,  though  here  an  actual  pattern  is  hardly  to  be 
discerned. 

The  decoration  of  the  Hibernian  fig.  354  is  quite  unique,  Sir  W.  Wilde  thought  it  was 
imitated  from  the  shell  of  an  echinus,  and  it  has  no  exact  parallel  even  in  Ireland. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPE  2. 

In  the  south  this  type  has  much  the  same  distribution  as  type  i,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  Cornwall  in  connexion  with  this  type,  though  it  is  found  with  other  types,  and  is  most 
prevalent  in  Wilts,  and  Dorset.  Further  north  it  is  well  represented  in  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  York,  and  in  Wales.  In  North  Britain,  although  less  common  than  type  i,  it  is  found  as 
far  north  as  Aberdeenshire.  In  Hibernia,  type  2  has  apparently  a  wider  range  than  type  i, 
as  it  also  occurs  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Limerick. 

1  Since  this  was  written  I  have  noticed  in  the  British  examples  may  be  attributed  to  descendants  of  the 
Museum  a  very  rude  grape  cup,  with  large  perforations  neolithic  inhabitants  who  had  amalgamated  with  the 
above  the  base,  from  Jersey.  So  perhaps  the  British  invaders. 
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GROUP  i,  FIGS.  356-70. 

THE  vessels  arranged  under  this  heading  have  a  heterogeneous  appearance,  but,  judging 
from  the  finds,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  Essentially  they  are  biconical.  The  line 
of  junction  which  forms  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  raised  moulding  or  by  a 
shallow  groove.  In  a  few  examples  the  shoulder  is  effaced  and  the  sides  take  a  slight  curve  or 
become  straight.  At  the  line  of  the  shoulder,  or  immediately  below  it,  a  pair  of  large,  broad 
handles  (fig.  360)  is  affixed.  The  cylindrical  specimens  have  four  handles. 

All  these  vessels  are  hand-made,  and  some  are  very  regular  in  form  and  fabricated  with 
care.  The  clay  is  often  free  of  stones,  of  good  quality  and  fairly  well  burnt.  The  majority  of 
them  is  from  Cornwall. 

Figs.  356,  356^. *  H.  18  in.,  12^  in.  B.  at  Winterslow  Hut,  seven  miles  from  Old  Sarum,  Wilts.  The 
urns  were  found  one  beside  the  other  at  a  depth  of  i|  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  barrow,  under  an  archwork 
of  flints.  With  them  were  small  amber  beads  with  the  V-shaped  perforation,  a  small  pin,  some  amber  beads 
and  a  small  fluted  bronze  blade  (O.  12  bis).  The  burnt  bones  had  been  wrapt  in  linen. 

At  4  ft.  below  the  natural  surface  lay  beaker  fig.  24.     Arch,  your.,  i.  156-7. 

Fig.  357.  H.  2o|  in.  Cairn  at  Tregaseal,  St.  Just,  Cornwall.  D.  41  ft.  by  31  ft.  The  urn  was 
inverted  in  a  cist  3  ft.  high,  outside  a  stone  chamber  1 1  ft.  long,  4  ft.  high,  and  3-4  ft.  wide.  On  the 
inside  of  the  bottom  is  a  cross  in  relief. 

At  Harlyn  Bay,  Padstow,  Cornwall,  an  urn  like  the  above  and  of  the  same  height  was  found  in  a  cist 
with  a  pygmy  cup  like  fig.  232  from  Devonshire,  a  fine  bronze  dagger  with  duplex  midrib  and  two  rivets,  a 
bronze  awl,  and  a  stone  whorl.  J.  R.  Inst.  Corn,  x  (1890),  p.  198,  &c. 

Another  from  Nanstallon  Down,  Cornwall,  was  found  on  the  west  side  of  a  barrow  and  had  been  pro- 
tected in  some  degree  by  stones.  J.  R.  /.  Corn.  x.  196. 

A  variant,  of  this  form,  20  in.  high,  with  two  slight  raised  mouldings  round  the  neck,  also  with  two 
handles,  has  recently  been  reported  from  Chapel  Carn  Brea,  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  a  small  cist,  and 
contained  calcined  remains  of  a  small  individual.  The  bottom  had  a  large  hole  in  it  which  had  been  plugged 
with  a  stone.  Man,  ix  (1909),  p.  147. 

Fig.  359-  Cairn  at  Angrowse  in  Mullion,  Cornwall.  D.  35  ft. ;  H-3-4  ft.  The  urn  lay  in  a  pit  2  ft. 
deep,  on  the  west  side,  and  in  it  was  a  bronze  dagger,  6|  in.  long,  with  three  rivets  (fig.  359). 

Figs.  361  361  £.  H.  17  in.,  16  in.,  io£  in.  B.  at  Lords  Down,  Dewlish,  Dorset.  D.  82  ft. ;  H.  14  ft. 
Fig.  36 1  £  lay  inverted  within  i  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  barrow.  Lower  down,  in  stratum  2,  fig.  361  was 
found  inverted.  Both  these  urns  lay  south-east  of  the  centre. 

Apparently  about  the  same  level  as  the  last,  but  in  the  centre  of  stratum  2,  fig.  3610;  was  found  inverted. 

At  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  2  ft.  below  the  natural  surface,  lay  a  beaker  of  pale  red  colour,  like  beaker 
fig.  4  from  Wilts. 

1  In  the  P.S.A.S.  xli.  223, 1  was  misled  into  believ-          am  indebted  for  the  correction  to  Mr.  Thurlow  Leeds 
ing  that  this  vessel  came  from  Balsham,  Cambridge,  and          of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
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Fig.  362.  H.  14  in.  B.  3,  Sutton  Down,  on  the  Ridgevvay,  Dorset.  The  urn  was  found  2  ft.  from  the 
centre,  about  8|  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow.  Just  below  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  small  dog. 

Fig.  363.  H.  13  in.  Glendorgal,  St.  Columb,  Forth,  Cornwall.  Found  inverted  in  a  pit,  2  ft.  deep, 
under  a  barrow. 

Fig.  364.  H.  13!  in.  Merroes  in  Gerrans,  Cornwall.  Found  in  ploughing.  It  stood  upright  and 
was  protected  by  two  stones. 

Fig.  365.  H.  i2T3n  in.  Cairn  Tredinney,  Cornwall.  D.  38  ft.,  surrounded  by  sixteen  large  granite 
blocks  set  on  edge.  About  i^  ft.  below  the  surface  was  a  pile  of  natural  rocks.  Under  one  of  these  was  a  cist 
containing  this  urn  inverted  over  burnt  bones  of  a  slender  person  and  two  chipped  flints. 

Figs.  366,  366^.  H.  i2|  in.,  5  in.  Trevelloe  Cairn,  Paul,  Cornwall.  Found  in  removing  a  cairn. 
The  former  urn  lay  inverted  in  a  hollow  below  the  natural  surface.  The  latter,  also  inverted,  lay  4  ft.  from  it. 

Figs.  369-369^.  H.  9^  in.,  6  in.,  6\  in.  Pedngwinnion  Point,  Gunwalloe,  Cornwall.  On  the  south-west 
edge  of  a  denuded  barrow  was  a  cist  containing  these  three  urns  of  very  pale  clay,  carefully  made  and 
of  well-baked  pottery.  The  handles  of  fig.  369  are  grooved  vertically,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  Britain. 
The  urns  held  only  calcined  bones,  no  trace  of  charcoal,  flint  or,  with  one  possible  exception,  metal.  Among 
the  bones  were  those  of  a  rabbit  and  of  three  birds,  as  well  as  the  humerus  and  tibia  of  a  toad. 


GROUP  2,  FIGS.  371-7. 

The  urns  of  this  group  are  partly  biconical  and  partly  with  curved  profile.  A  raised 
moulding  marks  the  shoulder  when  the  former  feature  exists,  and  it  is  placed  a  little  below  the 
lip  when  the  body  is  curved.  The  whole  group  is  distinguished  by  imitation  horse-shoe 
handles  in  relief,  placed  above  or  below  the  raised  moulding.  One  example,  fig.  3560,  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  contemporary  with  Group  i. 

Most  of  these  urns  are  from  Dorset,  but  one  is  from  S.  Wilts.,  another  from  Gloucester- 
shire, and  another  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Figs,  371,  373 l  are  from  Bulford,  Wilts.,  and  fig.  372 2  from  Dorchester,  but  I  know  of  no  further 
particulars. 

Fig.  373  bis  is  said  to  have  come  from  a  barrow  on  Shalcombe  Down,  Isle  of  Wight.  For  the 
photograph  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  G.  Crawford,  of  the  School  of  Geography,  Oxford. 

Fig.  374.  H.  i8|  in.  Bere  Regis,  Dorset.  Inside  it  was  found  a  very  small  cylinder  of  thin  bronze- 
leaf. 

Fig.  375.  H.  22|  in.  Roke  Down,  Bere  Regis,  Dorset.  In  it  was  found  a  very  small  cylinder  of  bronze- 
leaf,  about  i  ft.  long  and  striated.  The  urn  may  have  been  indirectly  derived  from  a  metallic  prototype.  It 
has  the  short,  everted  lip,  and  much  the  same  profile  as  a  bronze  situla  with  upright  handles  from  Hungary,3 
from  Jutland,4  and  from  Rivoli  in  Italy.5  The  horizontal  rows  of  small  knobs  on  the  first  and  third  situlae 
seem  to  be  reproduced  on  the  Dorsetshire  urn.  These  bronze  vessels,  which  have  their  origin  in  Italy,  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  in  that  country  and  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  the  north. 

Figs.  376,  3760.  H.  21  in.,  I2j  in.  B.  216,  Nether  Swell,  Gloucestershire.  D.  44  ft ;  H.  5!  in.  Two 
secondary  interments  had  been  inserted  5|  ft.  from  the  centre.  The  smaller  urn  was  inverted  on  a  flat  stone 
not  more  than  4  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow,  and  contained  bones  of  an  aged  person. 

Immediately  below  this  stone  was  the  bottom  of  the  larger  urn,  also  inverted  on  a  stone  3^  ft.  above  the 

1  In  the  P.S.A.S.  xli.  223,  misled  by  an  erroneous          on  fig.  372,  is  figured  by  Montelius  in  Civil,  prim,  en 
label,  I  supposed  that  this  vessel  came  from  Balsham,          Italic,  pt.  i,  pi.  95,  fig.  5. 

Cambridge,    and    am   indebted    for   the    correction   to  3  Hoernes,  Bild.  Kunst  in  Europa,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  2. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Leeds,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  *  Z.  E.  xxiii.  244. 

2  A  small  urn  of  the  Iron  Age  from  Bazzano,  Prov.  B  Montelius,  Civil,  prim,  en  Italic,  pi.  48,  fig.  10. 
of  Bologna,  with  imitation  handles  very  much  like  those 
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natural  level.     It  covered  the  bones  of  an  adult,  and  a  bronze  knife  of  oval  form  a|  in.  long,  including  the 
tang  (O.  16  fit's) ;  a  blade  which  Dr.  O.  Montelius  assigns  to  Bronze  Age  IV.    Arch.  Ixi.  136. 

GROUP  3.  FIGS.  378-88. 

These  urns  are  of  large  size  and  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped.  A  little  below  the  lip  there  is 
always  one  or  more  raised  mouldings  ornamented  with  finger  marks.  In  the  most  character- 
istic examples  similar  vertical  mouldings  are  disposed  round  the  body  of  the  urn.  The  pottery 
is  coarse  and  badly  baked,  containing  grains  of  quartz  and  flint. 

These  urns  for  the  most  part  are  from  Wilts,  and  Dorset,  but  one  is  from  Berks. 

Fig.  378.  H.  22f  in.  B.  i,  group  14,  Stonehenge.  The  urn  was  found  upright,  three  parts  full  of 
cremated  human  bones,  probably  the  remains  of  two  or  three  individuals.  The  mouth  was  covered  by  a 
flat  stone. 

Fig- 379.  H.  17!  in.  From  a  barrow  near  Wardour  Castle,  Dorset.  Of  coarse,  ill-baked  clay,  contain- 
ing large  grains  of  white  flint  or  quartz. 

Fig.  380,  H.  19  in.,  is  from  a  barrow  at  Tarrant  Monkton,  Dorset. 

Fig.  381,  H.  22  in.,  was  found  in  fragments  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  at  South  Lodge  Camp,  Rushmore 
Park,  Dorset,  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  silting.  Just  below  it  was  a  small  razor  blade,  2^  in. 
long  (O.  16),  and  a  small  bronze  chisel.  The  pottery  is  coarse,  with  large  grains  of  flint  or  quartz  in  the  paste. 
On  the  inside  of  the  bottom  was  an  eight-spoked  wheel  in  relief  (381  a). 

Fragments  of  another  urn  of  this  type  were  found  by  Mr.  Shipp  in  a  barrow  on  Horton  Heath,  Dorset. 
These  are  preserved  in  the  Dorset  Museum  in  Dorchester,  but  are  in  too  bad  condition  to  reproduce. 

Two  fine  urns  of  this  type  from  Launceston  Heath,  Dorset,  also  found  by  Mr.  Shipp,  are  figured  by 
Warne.1 

Fig.  382.  H.  22  in.  From  a  barrow  on  Barton  Common,  Hants,  about  six  miles  from  Christchurch,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  was  found  upright,  at  a  depth  of  4  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  barrow.  It  contained 
calcined  bones,  a  piece  of  flint  and  three  solid  bronze  beads,  diam.  |  in.  All  the  beads  are  split  open  in  a 
curious  way.2 

Figs.  383-386.  H.  1 8  in.,  i6£  in.,  16  in.,  14^  in.  These  urns  are  from  a  flat  cemetery  outside  B.  24, 
Handley  Hill,  Dorset.  They  had  been  placed  upright  in  holes  about  21  in.  deep. 

Fig.  387,  H.  15  in.,  from  a  barrow  at  Tarrant  Monkton,  Dorset.   Perhaps  from  the  same  barrow  as  fig.  380. 

Fig.  388,  H.  13$  in.,  is  from  Berkshire,  and  differs  considerably  from  other  urns  of  the  group. 


TYPE  4 
THE  DEVEREL-RIMBURY  GROUPS  i,  2. 

The  Deverel  Barrow,  opened  in  1825,  is  midway  between  Whitechurch  and  Milbourn  St. 
Andrews,  Dorset,  on  the  Great  Western  Road.  Its  diameter  was  54  ft.,  its  height  1 2  ft.  On 
cutting  a  section  from  the  south  side  to  the  centre,  a  semicircle  of  large  stones  was  discovered 
on  the  floor  of  the  barrow  and  under  most  of  them  lay  an  urn  with  an  interment.  Altogether, 
thirty  burnt  interments  were  disclosed,  some  of  them  simply  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow  and 
unprotected  by  any  stone.  Seventeen  interments  accompanied  by  urns  were  found  in  small 
pits  cut  into  the  chalk  ;  4  urns  lay  on  the  natural  soil,  enclosed  in  a  rude  kind  of  arch  composed 
of  flints,  making  21  cremated  burials  in  urns.  All  the  urns,  except  fig.  389  of  type  i,  were 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Acutt.     His  letter  is  dated 
1  For  the  photograph  and  for  the  account  of  the  find          Nov.  1910. 
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placed  mouth  upwards.  This  last  was  not  deposited  in  a  pit,  but  was  carefully  surrounded  by 
a  quantity  of  flints  and  lay  at  one  extremity  of  the  semicircle.1  No  relics  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  found. 

The  Rimbury  cemetery  lies  south-west  of  Deverel,  close  to  Chalbury  in  the  parish  of 
Sutton  Poyntz,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  Weymouth  Bay.  It  was  explored  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Warne.  Before  he  began  operations  between  30  and  40  urns  had  been  discovered 
while  putting  the  ground  under  cultivation,  and  all  but  two  were  destroyed.  On  the  first  day  of 
his  excavations  from  30  to  35  urns  were  brought  to  light,  all  filled  with  calcined  bones  and  ashes. 
On  the  second  day  he  found  15  urns  and  a  stone  cist  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
person.  On  the  third  day  4  urns  were  discovered  and  another  stone  cist.  In  numerous 
instances  skeletons  were  found  lying  beneath  the  urns,  most  of  which  were  placed  mouth 
upwards.  The  depth  at  which  they  were  found  varied  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  Altogether,  nearly 
100  urns  were  exhumed,  but  only  a  very  few  were  preserved.  Warne,  C.  T.  60-3. 

DEVEREL  GROUP  i,  FIGS.  389-408. 

Most  of  the  urns  of  this  group  are  wide-necked,  with  a  more  or  less  globular  body.  Above 
the  greatest  swell  there  are  generally  four  small  perforated  knobs,  and  a  band  of  horizontal 
incised  lines  or  of  shallow  grooves.  Sometimes  the  ornament  consists  of  wavy  lines,  made  with 
a  comb-like  instrument,  such  as  are  seen  on  a  Gaulish  barrel-shaped  urn  from  Mt.  Beuvray 
(Saone-et-Loire)  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Germain,  and  frequently  on  Roman  tiles. 

Nearly  all  the  examples  are  from  Dorset. 

Figs.  389-389^,  H.  14  in.,  4|  in.,  ;£  in.,  9  in.,  10  in.,  n  in.,  are  from  the  Deverel  barrow.  The  first  is 
a  late  example  of  type  i  and  shows  that  type  4  coincides  in  time  with  phase  3  of  type  i.  Fig.  389*2  is  a 
fragment  of  type  i  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  exploration,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Bristol  Museum  with  the  other  urns  from  this  barrow,  and  so  possibly  belongs  to  the  same  set. 

Fig.  392,  H.  9  in.,  from  a  barrow  on  Lambourn  Down,  Berks.,  is  slightly  ornamented,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  better  seen  in  Arch,  xliii,  pi.  30,  fig.  9. 

Fig.  394.  H.  5  in.,  from  a  barrow  at  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset.  From  the  same  barrow  came 
figs.  413,  456-456^,  though  under  what  circumstances  they  were  discovered  is  not  known. 

Figs.  396-396^,  H.  8|  in.,  4|  in.,  are  from  the  Bagber  Barrow  at  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset.  In  the  same 
barrow  were  also  found  figs.  445,  446,  but  their  relative  positions  in  it  are  not  known. 

Fig.  397,  H.  10  in.,  is  from  the  same  flat  cemetery  as  figs.  383-6  of  type  3,  group  3. 

Fig.  398,  H.  1 1  in.,  from  Whitechurch  South  Farm,  is  perhaps  from  the  same  barrow  as  fig.  395. 

Figs.  400-400^.  H.  6  in.,  1 1  in.,  6  in.  B.  7,  Pokeswell  Down,  Dorset.  H.  4  ft.  Beginning  to  excavate 
on  the  east  side  two  decayed  urns  were  unearthed.  In  the  second  section  three  urns  were  discovered,  of 
which  figs.  4000,  b  are  preserved.  In  cutting  the  third  section  fig.  400  was  found  immediately  under  the 
turf. 

Fig.  402.  H.  7|  in.  Plush  Barrow,  Dorset.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  8  ft.~9  ft.  About  twenty  urns,  more  or  less 
fragmentary,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  were  discovered.  The  interments  appear  to  have  been  about  a  ft. 
from  each  other  and  did  not  occupy  the  whole  area,  but  only  a  segment  on  the  west  side.  Generally,  the 
urns  were  of  the  rudest  unbaked  clay,  but  others  were  baked  red.  No  implements  or  ornaments  seem  to 
have  been  discovered. 

Figs.  404-6,  H.  8|  in.,  13  in.,  n£  in.,  from  barrows  in  three  different  places  in  Dorset,  are  placed 
together,  as  they  seem  connected  in  time  by  the  wavy  line  decoration,  and  the  last  two  have  the  characteristic 
horizontal  lines  or  grooves  of  this  group. 

1  Miles,  The  Deverel  Barrow,  pp.  16-26,  pi.  1-6. 
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Figs.  407,  407^7,  H.  5  in.,  8  J  in.,  are  from  the  same  barrow  at  Luxford  Lake,  Wareham,  Dorset,  but  there 
is  no  other  record. 

Fig.  408,  H.  61  in.,  is  from  Berkshire. 

DEVEREL  GROUP  2,  FIGS.  409-24. 

The  urns  of  this  group  have  in  general  the  form  of  a  narrow  bucket  or  of  a  cylinder, 
though  sometimes  the  sides  show  a  slightly  curved  profile.  There  is  a  raised  moulding  or 
a  line  of  roughly-made  incisions  or  impressions  at  a  certain  distance  below  the  lip.  This  may 
indicate  that  a  shoulder  has  disappeared,  for  in  some  examples  the  walls  recede  inwards 
between  the  moulding  and  the  lip.  Some  urns  are  provided  with  four  imperforate  knobs 
placed  a  little  below  the  lip. 

Most  of  these  urns  are  from  Dorset,  but  some  from  Wilts,  and  Berks.,  and  one  from  Surrey. 

Figs.  409-409^,  H.  14  in.,  9§  in.,  9  in.,  8J  in.,  8  in.,  are  from  the  Deverel  Barrow  itself. 

Fig.  411,  H.  1 8  in.,  is  from  Whitmore  Common,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Fig.  413.  H.  9!  in.  From  a  barrow  at  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset.  From  the  same  barrow 
came  the  globular  urn  fig.  394  and  the  urns  figs.  456-456?. 

Figs.  416-416^,  from  Sunningdale,  Berks.  Twenty  urns  were  found  together,  but  I  know  no  further 
particulars.  Fig.  416^  is  round-bottomed. 

Figs.  419,  419/7.  H.  10  in.,  9§  in.  From  Suckthumb  Quarry,  Portland,  Dorset.  Found  in  a  large  barrow 
originally  about  100  ft.  in  diameter  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  quarrymen  smashed  nearly  100  urns 
before  the  importance  of  the  site  was  recognized.  In  1907  Mr.  Prideaux  of  Dorchester  saved  fragments  of  15 
urns,  mostly  very  imperfect.1 

Like  figs.  419,  4190-  B.  three  miles  from  Dorchester.  D.  40  ft. ;  H.  18  in.  The  central  interment  was 
contained  in  a  large  grave  cut  into  the  chalk,  and  consisted  of  two  skeletons  and  a  plain  interment  of  burnt 
bones.  These  were  covered  by  a  cairn  of  flints,  above  which  were  layers  of  brown  and  black  mould  3  ft.  thick. 
Near  the  crown  of  the  cairn  of  flints,  embedded  in  a  mass  of  fine  mould,  stood  an  urn  of  type  i,like  fig.  17, 
though  with  a  rounder  shoulder. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  barrow,  about  i  ft.  below  the  surface,  was  a  large  urn,  18  in.  high.  It  had  two 
perforated  knobs  that  a  string  might  pass  through  for  suspension,  but  was  otherwise  without  ornament.  It 
was  partly  like  fig.  419,  partly  like  fig.  4190.  In  the  illustration  the  cord  seems  to  be  passed  through  the  two 
knobs,  so  that  probably  it  had  a  horizontal  groove  like  fig.  4190,  but  the  neck  was  longer  and  more  concave 
than  in  fig.  419. 

It  contained  burnt  bones  and  a  few  beads  ;  four  were  small,  scarcely  |  in.  in  diameter,  apparently  of  a 
pearly  substance  ;  another  was  of  bone,  small  and  cylindrical.  There  were  also  two  peculiar  ornaments,  one 
ring-shaped  c.  i  in.  diameter ;  the  other  star-shaped  with  six  rays.  Both  were  perforated.  A  small  perforated 
cowrie  shell  was  found  with  them.  All  these  articles  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  material 
of  the  large  bead  and  the  star-bead  resembled  fine,  close  plaster.  Sydenham,  Arch.  xxx.  329,  330,  pi.  xvii. 

Fig.  421.  H.  ia|  in.  From  a  barrow  near  The  Five  Maries,  Chaldon,  Dorset.  The  urn  is  of  very 
coarse  texture  and  very  thick.  It  was  surrounded  by  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  In  the  grave  below  it  was  a 
skeleton  interment  with  stags'  antlers  overlying  each  shoulder. 

Figs.  424,  424/7,  H.  9|  in.,  n  in.,  were  found  with  ten  others  in  a  barrow  near  Duddle  Dairy-house, 
Paddleton  Heath,  Dorset  In  the  latter  were  found  two  kinds  of  sea-shells  and  a  rook's  egg.  In  both  urns 
the  clay,  though  dark,  is  fine,  without  admixture  of  grit  or  stones. 

RIMBURY  GROUP,  FIGS.  425-456^. 

Figs.  425-425^,  H.  5J  in.,  5|  in.,  n|  in.,  8-|  in.,  u£  in.,  15^  in.,  4  in.,  are  from  the  Rimbury  cemetery. 
Fig.  426,  H.  io£  in.,  from  Tan  Hill,  Wilts.,  was  found  reversed  on  a  flat  stone  at  a  depth  of  i  ft.  from  the 
surface,  with  beads  of  jet  and  porcelain  or  glass  (O.  13). 

1  For  the  information  and  photographs  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  Curator  of  the  Taunton  Museum. 
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Fig.  427.  H.  12  in.  Idmiston,  Wilts.  The  barrow  was  a  large '  Druid  '  or  '  disc'  barrow,  D.  194  ft,  con- 
taining two  tumps.  In  one  of  these  three  large  urns  were  found  inverted  and  close  together,  immediately 
under  the  turf.  Two  of  these  are  lost,  the  third  is  this  urn. 

In  the  other  tump  was  a  pygmy  cup  i  in.  high,  of  very  hard  well-burnt  ware,  which  '  apparently  is  not 
British  '.  Cat.  Devizes  Museum,  no.  294. 

Figs.  429, 4290.  H.  6^  in.,  ,5  in.  Claher  Garden,  Mullion,  Cornwall.  D.  of  cairn  36  ft.,  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  stones.  The  first  urn  lay  inverted  in  a  stone  cist  at  18  in.  from  the  centre.  The  second  and  two  others 
(lost)  lay  at  a  certain  unspecified  distance  from  the  first  urn. 

Fig.  430,  H.  4^  in.,  from  Boscawen-un,  St.  Burian,  Cornwall,  was  found  with  fragments  of  a  larger  urn 
and  many  calcined  bones  under  a  cairn  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones  set  on  edge.  Among  the  stones  of 
the  cairn  lay  a  broken  saddle- quern. 

Fig.  431.  H.  4|  in.  B.  4,  Winklebury  Mill,  Wilts.  D.  30  ft.  Urn  found  at  centre,  13  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  barrow.  It  was  filled  with  minute  chips  of  flint,  no  burnt  or  unburnt  bones  with  it. 

Fig.  433.    H.  b\  in.,  but  incomplete,  was  found  at  South  Chard,  Somerset,  with  amber  beads  O.  14. 

Figs.  434,  434#,  H.  5^  in.,  7^  in.,  are  from  the  same  barrow  on  Piddletown  Heath,  Dorset. 

Figs.  437,  437«,  H.  9  in.,  5  in.,  are  from  the  large  barrow  at  Suckthumb  Quarry  from  which  figs.  419, 
41 9<z,  were  also  extracted. 

Fig.  442,  H.  4!  in.,  from  a  large  barrow  at  Charnage  Furze,  Kingston  Deverill,  Wilts.  At  a  depth  of 
6  ft.,  abundant  traces  of  cremation  appeared,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  interment  was  found  in  a  nearly 
circular  hole,  arched  over  with  flints  and  situated  considerably  east  of  the  centre.  The  urn  was  embedded 
in  a  vast  quantity  of  charred  wood.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  urn  was  the  primary  interment  or  not. 

Fig.  444.     H.  4^  in.     Bosvargus,  St.  Just,  Cornwall.     Found  in  a  cist,  and  filled  with  birds'  bones. 

Figs.  445,  446,  H.  4^  in.,  3^  in.,  are  from  the  Bagber  Bar.,  in  which  the  globular  urns  figs.  396-396$ 
were  also  found. 

Fig.  447,  H.  ii  in.,  came  from  a  small  barrow  (H.  4  ft.)  between  Dorchester  and  Blandford.  It 
stood  upright  at  the  centre,  contained  burnt  bones,  and  was  surrounded  and  covered  over  by  flints. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  a  globular  urn  like  fig.  389$  was  found  near  the  margin  of  the 
barrow.  It  is  of  much  thinner  and  better  ware  than  the  other  urn,  and  contained  cremated  bones. 

Fig.  450,  H.  8|  in.,  from  Tranneck,  parish  of  Madron,  Cornwall.  In  levelling  a  barrow— D.  9  ft. ; 
H.  5  ft. — several  urns  were  discovered.  Only  these  two,  one  within  the  other,  were  preserved. 

Figs.  451,  452,  H.  5^  in.,  5^  in.,  are  also  from  Cornwall. 

Fig.  453,  H.  4  in.,  from  Cam  Creis,  Boscregan,  Cornwall.  A  natural  rock  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  stones  18  ft.  in  diam.,  and  the  whole  had  probably  been  covered  by  a  heap  of  stones.  Resting 
against  the  side  of  the  rock  was  the  greater  part  of  a  plain  barrel- shaped  urn  la  in.  high,  with  two  cleats.1 

It  contained  a  fragment  of  a  glass  globular  bottle  (lost),  \  in.  thick,  of  olive-green  hue,  which  must  have 
had  a  diameter  of  about  3  in.,  also  some  flint  chips. 

At  \\  ft.  east  of  this  urn  were  fragments  of  another,  opposite  which  lay  fig.  453  with  two  imperforate 
knobs.  At  i  ft.  east  of  this  were  three  pieces  of  black,  hard- baked,  sand-glazed  pottery,  f  in.  thick.  Together 
with  these  were  12,  peculiar  beads  of  glazed  earthenware  of  bright  turquoise  blue  (O.  15). 

Fig.  454,  H.  5  in.,  from  Balloval,  St.  Just,  Cornwall.  This  huge  tumulus  has  three  interior  ring-walls. 
On  the  floor  of  the  inner  ring  or  circle  lay  five  small  stone  cists  of  very  neat  construction.  In  one  of  these 
stood  this  urn,  mouth  upwards,  filled  with  dark  earth  and  charred  wood  ;  on  the  top  were  two  minute 
pieces  of  burnt  bone. 

Figs.  455,  455/.  From  Sulham,  Reading,  Berks.  There  were  altogether  seventeen  burials.  Pottery 
very  coarse  and  full  of  stone.  With  the  interments  were  eight  worked  flints. 

Figs.  456-456  L  H.  8  in.,  5^  in.,  5|  in.,  5  in.,  3!  in.,  4^  in.,  4  in.,  4  in.,  4^  in.  These  are  from  the 
same  barrow  at  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset,  from  which  figs.  394,  413  were  also  taken. 


1  What  remains  of  this  urn  is  in  the  Truro  Museum,          fragments.    It  may  have  been  like  the  Cornish  fig.  3693, 
where  I  observed  that  the  lip  is  slightly  everted,  that  it          though  double  the  size, 
has  a  decided  shoulder,  and  that  the  clay  is  full  of  quartz 
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MISCELLANEOUS  URNS. 


Some  of  these  are  like  enlarged  food  vessels,  and  fig.  466  looks  like  a  unique  British 
variant  of  the  Double-  or  Etafff-uroa  of  the  continent.  The  last  fragment,  fig.  467,  is  also  of 
interest,  for  if  the  record  of  the  find  is  accepted,  we  have  an  example  of  British  pottery  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Bronze  Age  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 

Fig.  457,1  with  4  knobs  pierced  vertically,  was  found  in  a  large  barrow  at  Charnage  Furze,  Wilts.  At 
a  depth  of  6  ft.  abundant  signs  of  cremation  appeared  and  soon  the  interment  was  found.  A  grave,  nearly 
circular  and  over-arched  with  flints,  was  discovered  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  centre.  It  contained 
great  quantities  of  charred  wood,  in  which  this  urn  was  embedded. 

Fig.  458.  H.  6|  in.  B.  on  Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon.  This  urn,  the  illustration  of  which  is  taken 
from  a  woodcut  and  is  not  perfectly  reliable,  was  found  in  fragments  at  the  centre,  covered  by  a  large  cairn. 
It  lay  on  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  surrounded  by  charcoal.  In  form  it  is  rather  like  food  vessel  fig.  213, 
which  lay  near  a  cremated  child. 

About  18  ft.  east  of  the  centre  was  a  second  interment  with  beaker,  fig.  16. 

Fig.  459.  H.  ii  in.  B.  19,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Wilts.  Urn  found  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  covering 
a  small  pile  of  burnt  bones.  Almost  immediately  below  lay  a  skeleton. 

The  urn  resembles  an  enlarged  food  vessel  of  type  2  (grooved  shoulder),  such  as  figs.  176  bis,  184. 

Fig.  460,  H.  6|  in.,  from  Sturminster  Marshall,  Dorset,  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  food  vessel, 
and  is  not  much  higher  than  some  of  them. 

Fig.  461.  H.  uj  in.  B.  9,  Amesbury,  Wilts.  Horns  of  two  stags  were  found  lying  6  ft.  apart,  and 
between  them  this  urn  was  inverted  over  a  pile  of  burnt  bones. 

At  a  lower  level  lay  a  skeleton,  and  at  a  depth  of  4  ft.  in  the  native  chalk  was  another  skeleton. 

This  urn  has  the  form  of  an  enlarged  food  vessel  of  type  2  (grooved  shoulder),  but  is  best  compared  with 
the  urn  fig.  3610  from  Dorset,  of  nearly  the  same  height,  contemporary  with  fig,  361  of  Southern  group  i, 
which  I  place  in  Period  3  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Fig.  462,  H.  5f  in.,  from  a  barrow  near  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset,  was  found  with  an  amulet  (not 
described)  and  a  bodkin  of  bone.  This  urn  resembles  an  urn  of  type  i  with  narrow  rim,  but  with  a  grooved 
shoulder,  and  may  be  assigned  perhaps  to  Period  2. 

Fig.  463,  H.  8  in.,  from  Place,  Fowey,  Cornwall,  was  found  in  a  square  pit,  14  in.  deep  and  4^  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  barrow.  The  pit  was  lined  with  flags  and  the  urn  contained  human  ashes. 

Fig.  464,  H.  9^  in.,  from  a  barrow  at  Willett,  Elworthy,  Somerset.  The  burial  place  contained  a  circle  of 
upright  stones  3  ft.  high.  On  one  side  was  a  small  square  cavity,  enclosed  with  flat  stones,  containing  this 
urn  with  fragments  and  ashes  of  burnt  bones. 

Fig.  465.  H.  4$  in.  From  a  small  barrow  at  Blackheath,  Kingston  Deverill,  Wilts.  Sir  R.  Hoare  wrote, 
'  some  singularity  occurred  in  this  cist  and  in  the  shape  of  the  sepulchral  urn,  which  was  like  a  bowl.  In  the 
usual  formation  of  cists  a  cavity  was  made  in  the  chalk  in  which  the  burnt  bones  were  deposited,  and  over 
them  the  urn  was  inverted.  But  in  this  instance  the  cist  was  not  excavated,  but  a  projection  or  knob  of 
solid  chalk  was  left  to  receive  the  inverted  urn  and  the  bones  were  placed  round  it.' 

Judging  from  its  round  bottom  the  vessel  may  be  neolithic,  in  which  case  the  novelties  are  the  two 
perforated  ears  and  the  pair  of  triangular  hooks  projecting  £  in.  The  vessel  is  very  smooth  and  unusually 
dense  and  heavy.  The  colour  is  redish  grey  in  patches,  but  generally  very  dark,  and  much  of  the  surface  is 
black  and  shiny,  as  if  saturated  with  grease  and  smoke. 

Fig.  466,  H.  io|  ia,  from  Long  Crendon,  Bucks.,  belongs  to  Area  II,  but  I  take  it  here  for  con- 
venience. No  details  are  known  as  regards  the  finding  of  this  remarkable  vessel,  which  came  into  possession 
of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Devizes.  Mr.  W.  Cunnington  has  compared  it  with 
fig-  465  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  base  and  the  triangular  hooks;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

1  This  is  the  same  urn  as  fig.  442  and  its  repetition  is  a  mistake. 
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both  are  of  British  manufacture.1  According  to  the  catalogue  '  it  is  unusually  well  made,  and  quite 
unlike  any  other  British  specimen.  It  is  of  rather  thin,  dark  brown  ware,  apparently  hand-made,  and 
tooled  all  over  with  vertical  tool  marks  on  the  outside.  In  appearance  it  suggests  two  bulb-shaped 
vessels  set  one  on  the  other.  Below  the  rim  and  round  the  centre  of  the  vessel  between  the  bulging 
sections  run  simple  mouldings  of  slight  projection,  covered,  as  is  also  the  rounded  rim,  with  close-set 
diagonal  cord  marks.  Under  the  upper  and  lower  mouldings  are  attached  alternately  two  small  handles 
or  loops  for  suspension,  and  two  slightly  projecting  pointed  knobs  or  hooks.  Round  the  bulging  parts  of 
the  vessel  are  single  lines  of  detached  oval  impressed  marks.  The  loops  are  decorated  with  diagonal  crosses 
of  cord  pattern.  It  is  much  blackened  by  smoke.' 

Vessels  that  most  resemble  this  urn  in  Central  Europe  are  known  as  double-  or  £tage-urns.  They  occur 
in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Lower  Austria.  An  example  SA  in.  high,  from  St.  Ludmila,  Luben,  Bohemia,  is 
figured  by  B.  Jelinek.2  Here  the  vessel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  at  the  waist  are  two  small  ear-handles 
as  in  fig.  466.  The  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  which  rests,  however,  on  a  narrow,  flat  bottom,  is  similarly  orna- 
mented with  vertical  striations.  The  upper  part  is  plain  and  without  the  upper  pair  of  ears,  but  in  profile 
much  resembles  the  Crendon  urn. 

Three  entire  examples  from  Veprek,  Pepitsy  and  Tursko  in  Bohemia  are  figured  by  Dr.  Pic,3  and  two 
are  reproduced  in  pi.  cvii,  figs,  i*,  2*.  The  row  of  large  dots  round  the  greatest  swell  in  fig.  466  is  seen  as  an 
interrupted  line  in  fig.  i*  from  Tursko,  which  also  shows  the  vertical  grooves  on  the  lower  part.  Fig.  2* 
from  Veprek  shows  the  vertical  grooves  and  the  small  ears  at  the  waist. 

Herr  Szombathy  mentions  twenty-one  examples  known  to  him,  and  figures  five  of  them.  In  all,  the 
upper  part  is  plain  and  without  loop  handles.  In  two  there  is  a  pair  of  loops  at  the  constriction  ;  but  in 
none  is  the  bottom  rounded.4 

Four  more  are  figured  and  discussed  by  Herr  Voss.  One,  5  in.  high,  from  Weinbohla,  near  Dresden, 
shows  horizontal  and  vertical  striations  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  separated  by  the  constriction,  but  no 
loop-ears.  He  derives  the  type  from  a  broad-bellied  urn  with  cylindrical  neck  at  the  base  of  which 
was  a  pair  of  loop-ears.  A  swell  was  gradually  given  to  the  neck  till  it  became  bulbous  and  assumed  the 
form  we  see  in  this  type.5 

These  vessels  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  plumbago  and  on  the  whole  belong  to  the  earlier  Hallstatt 
period. 

The  Crendon  example,  though  larger  than  any  known  piece  of  neolithic  pottery  in  Great  Britain, 
possesses  certainly  some  neolithic  features,  such  as  the  rounded  bottom  and  the  vertical  striations.  If  it  is 
derived  from  a  neolithic  prototype,  the  form  is  so  advanced  that  it  might  be  assigned  to  Bronze  Age  I  or 
later.  But  for  the  present  its  true  date  remains  uncertain. 

Fig.  467,  scale  |,  from  Morvah  Hill,  Cornwall.  D.  of  cairn  39  ft  Mr.  William  C.  Borlase,  who 
explored  the  cairn,  says,  '  it  was  originally  constructed  of  several  layers  of  stone  fitted  together  without 
mortar,  forming,  as  it  seemed,  a  cone  over  the  entire  tumulus,  similar  in  style  to  bee-hive  huts.'  This 
statement  seems  to  be  a  deduction  of  the  author's,  for  just  before  he  wrote.  '  It  (the  cairn)  proved  to  be  a  pile 
of  loose  stones  raised  on  a  base  of  natural  rock  and  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  twenty  stones,  set  on  edge,  fitted 
together  lengthways  with  unusual  precision  and  care.' 

At  8  ft.  below  the  centre  were  two  natural  rocks,  one  resting  on  the  other  and  sloping  downwards 
towards  its  eastern  end.  This  slanting  rock  was  about  4  ft.  square  and  covered  with  a  black  slimy  substance. 
This  being  removed,  a  small  artificial  cavity  was  observed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  [lower]  stone,  from  which 
a  narrow  trench  [gutter  ?]  could  be  traced  down  the  sloping  surface.  Following  this  trench  a  flat  stone  was 
soon  reached,  3  ft.  square.  Under  this  was  a  stone  cist  about  18  in.  deep,  in  which  an  urn  stood  upright. 
The  urn  was  broken  by  a  workman  placing  his  foot  inadvertently  upon  the  earth  in  the  pit  [cist]. 

When  the  covering  stone  was  first  raised  the  urn  was  not  perceived,  but  on  the  top  of  the  earth  lay  a  third 
brass  Roman  coin  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Several  other  coins  were  found  in  the  cist,  one  of  them 

1  Wilts.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Mag.  xxvi.  317.  pp.  87-90,  figs.  19-23. 

2  Mitt.  Anth.  Gesell.  Wien,  xxi.  10,  fig.  34.  5   Verh.  Berlin.  Gesell.  /.  Anthrop.  viii.  (1876),  p.  94, 

3  Pic,  op.  cit.,  p.  166,  fig.  54,  pi.  xxxv,  fig.  12.  figs.  1-5. 
1  Mitt.  d.  prdhist.  Com.  d.  K.  Akad.,  Band  i  (1893), 
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a  middle  brass  of  Constantine  the  Great,  274-337  A.D.  From  the  position  of  these  coins,  the  distance  from 
the  surface,  and  the  construction  of  the  cist,  it  is  quite  impossible  they  could  have  reached  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  found  after  the  covering  stone  had  once  been  set  in  place. 

The  bones  in  the  urn  were  so  thoroughly  calcined  that  they  adhered  like  white  cement  to  the  interior 
of  the  vessel.  Under  the  slanting  rock  at  the  centre  were  a  few  more  bones  and  limpet  shells.  Quantities 
of  ashes,  burnt  stones,  pebbles,  and  charred  wood  were  scattered  throughout  the  mound. 

The  urn,  fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved,  had  a  diameter  of  5  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  the  walls  ex- 
panded as  they  rose  to  a  diameter  of  9  in.  As  the  walls  incline  inwards  from  the  lower  end  of  the  incrusta- 
tion the  form  of  the  urn  was  biconical.  The  height  could  not  be  determined.  The  encrusted  horse-shoe 
handle,  placed  a  little  below  the  lip,  was  probably  repeated.  The  ornament  consisted  of  a  chevron,  produced 
by  a  cord,  and  of  a  double  row  of  small  round  holes  made  with  a  stick.  The  urn  is  well  baked,  the  colour 
on  the  surface  is  yellowish  drab  and  lead  colour  within.  The  walls  are  £  in.  thick. 

This  find  of  Mr.  Borlase  is  much  discredited,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  believe  that 
what  looks  so  like  late  Bronze  Age  pottery  should  survive  into  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Yet  it 
is  chiefly  the  use  of  the  cord  technique  at  so  late  a  date  that  gives  rise  to  doubt.  The  Broch 
pottery  of  Orkney  (pi.  cii,  figs.  537,  538)  shows  that  the  chevron  motive  and  encrusted  ornament 
still  flourished  in  the  Iron  Age,  though  there  the  ornament  is  incised.  It  is  also  hard  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  mass  of  stones  as  those  on  Morvah  Hill  would  have  been  removed  merely  to 
hide  a  few  coins  of  small  value,  or  that  these  could  have  slipped  in  unnoticed  after  the  cover  of 
the  cist  had  been  removed.  Provisionally,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  Morvah  urn  as  a 
Cornish  specimen  of  British  pottery  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  and  in  this  opinion  Dr.  Robert 
Munro  concurs. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RELATIVE  AGE  OF  SOUTHERN  TYPES  3,  4 

TYPE  3. 

Group  i.  The  bronze  daggers  from  Angrowse  and  Harlyn  Bay  in  Cornwall,  found  with 
fig-  359  and  an  urn  like  fig.  357,  also  from  Cornwall,  have  been  placed  by  Dr.  Montelius  in 
Bronze  Age  II,  though  probably  towards  the  end  of  it,  for  reasons  given  below. 

Fig.  356  from  South  Wilts.,  though  found  with  amber  beads  having  the  V-shaped  perforation, 
may  be  rather  later  than  the  above  urns  for  three  reasons :  (i)  It  came  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  area  where  this  form  of  urn  occurs,  a  form  which  was  propagated  from  Cornwall ; 
(2)  the  small  bronze  blade  that  accompanied  it  (O.  12  bis)  is  much  like  O.  16  bis,  found  with 
fig-  376  of  Group  2,  and  this  latter  blade  is  assigned  by  Dr.  Montelius  to  Period  4  of  the  Bronze 
Age;  (3)  fig.  356  is  contemporary  with  fig.  3560  of  Group  2.  Taking  these  three  facts  into 
consideration,  in  order  to  bring  figs.  356  and  the  one  like  357  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other,  the  latter  must  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  Bronze  Age  II,  and  fig.  356  to  Bronze  Age  III. 

The  more  cylindrical  urns  of  this  Group  and  others  with  smaller  ears,  figs.  365-70,  appear 
to  be  later  than  fig.  357,  for  one  of  them  is  contemporary  with  fig.  366^,  which  resembles  fig. 
429,  an  urn  that  I  have  arranged,  perhaps  erroneously,  in  the  Rimsbury  group.  These  urns 
may,  I  believe,  be  ascribed  to  Bronze  Age  .III. 

Group  2.  The  earlier  part  of  the  group  may  also  be  placed  in  Bronze  Age  III,  for  the  first 
two,  figs.  371,372,  are  quite  like  fig.  356^.  But  one  urn,  fig.  376,  and  the  situla-like  fig.  3760, 
owing  to  the  blade  (O.  16  6is)  found  with  the  former,  must  be  assigned  to  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Group  3.  From  the  size  of  these  urns  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  later  than  those 
of  the  other  two  groups.  Fig.  382  was  found  with  3  solid  bronze  beads  £  in.  in  diameter.  The 
only  beads  with  which  I  can  compare  them  at  present  are  bronze  beads  attached  to  a  fibula  of 
the  Early  Iron  Age  in  Denmark.1  Fig.  381  must  be  placed  in  Bronze  Age  V,  as  the  razor 
blade  found  with  it  (0 .  1 6)  is  of  the  same  type  as  others  from  H  eathery  Burn  and  Dunbar,  both  of 
which  Dr.  Montelius  assigns  to  Period  5.*  The  large  urn  fig.  383,  which  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  group  and  earlier  than  fig.  381,  was  found  in  the  same  flat  cemetery,  outside  B.  24,  Handley 
Hill,  as  the  smaller  and  less  characteristic  urns  figs.  384-6,  and  all  lay  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other.  From  the  same  cemetery,  and  only  5  ft.  from  the  first-mentioned  urn,  came  the  globular 
urn  fig.  397  of  type  4  (Deverel  group  i),  a  fact  which  serves  to  connect  the  end  of  type  3 
with  part  of  type  4. 

TYPE  4.     DEVEREL  GROUPS  i,  2. 

The  importance  of  fig.  389  is  that  it  links  type  4  with  the  final  stage  of  type  i.  Fig.  31  of 
type  i  was  also  found  outside  B.  24,  Handley  Hill,  but  as  it  came  from  the  opposite  side  from 

1  S.  Miiller,  op.  tit.,  Jernalderen,  fig.  27.  2  Arch.  Ixi.  144. 
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the  cemetery  and  was  quite  isolated  from  it,  this  urn  cannot  be  used  to  synchronize  types  i 
and  4. 

In  one  or  two  cemeteries  in  North  Britain  urns  of  types  i  and  5  (Cordon  type)  occur 
together,  and  are  dated  by  bronze  blades  which  Dr.  Montelius  has  assigned  to  Bronze  Age  V. 
But  south  of  the  Thames  type  i  would  probably  terminate  earlier,  in  Bronze  Age  IV. 

That  the  Deverel-Rimbury  groups  i ,  2  are  synchronous,  or  nearly  so,  is  shown  by  the 
contents  of  other  barrows.  The  Bagber  Barrow  contained  not  only  the  well-made  globular  urns 
(figs.  396-396*$),  but  also  the  small,  coarse,  flower-pot  shaped  urns  with  imperforate  knobs  (figs. 
445,  446),  the  latter  of  which  is  almost  identical  with  fig.  425/  from  Rimbury.  The  larger 
flower-pat  urn  with  an  oval  motive  of  impressions  made  on  one  side  only  (fig.  447),  is 
contemporary  with  a  globular  urn  like  fig.  401,  though  deposited  earlier.  Again,  the  globular 
urn  fig.  394  of  Deverel  group  i  is  from  the  same  barrow  as  the  cylindrical  urn  fig.  413,  of  Deverel 
group  2  and  the  small  bucket-shaped  urns,  figs.  456-456/6,  of  the  Rimbury  group. 

In  short,  types  3  and  4  cover  a  very  considerable  period  of  time  ranging  from  Bronze  Age 
II  to  V,  and  so  are  in  the  main  contemporary  with  types  i  and  5. 

Type  3,  group  i  falls  partly  in  Period  2  and  partly  in  Period  3  of  the  Bronze  Age ; 
group  2  lies  partly  in  Period  3  partly  in  Period  4 ; 
group  3  lies  partly  in  Period  4  and  partly  in  Period  5 ; 

Type  4  lies  partly  in  Period  4  partly,  no  doubt,  in  Period  5,  though  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  say  which  specimens  belong  to  the  latter  Period. 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   TYPES   3,  4 

As  some  of  the  urns  of  these  types  and  a  certain  feature  in  others  seem  to  betray  an  exotic 
origin,  it  becomes  necessary  to  try  to  ascertain  whence  the  new  element  had  come.  The  large 
broad  handles,  3  in.  wide,  such  as  fig.  360  of  type  3,  group  i,  seen  chiefly  on  Cornish  examples, 
though  extending  to  Dorset  and  South  Wilts.,  are  common  in  Armorica  on  urns  of  Bronze 
Age  II.  The  biconical  urns  (pi.  cvii,  figs.  3*,  4*),  H.  7!  in.,  7*  in.,  from  Brigniou,  Berrien 
(Finistere),  and  from  Penker,  Plabennec  (Finistere),  both  from  the  collection  of  M.  du  Chatellier, 
are  examples  of  these  urns,  and  many  others  could  be  cited.  It  is  therefore  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  broad  handle,  characteristic  of  several  Cornish  urns,  came  originally  from 
Gaul  and  perhaps  from  Armorica. 

I  now  exhibit  a  small  and  mixed  series  of  foreign  urns  of  the  Iron  Age,  to  show  that  urns 
of  type  4,  though  some  of  them  are  extremely  rude  and  might  be  taken  for  very  early  specimens 
of  pottery,  may  really  be  assigned  to  the  later  and  latest  part  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  South 
Britain  ;  and  that  the  globular  urns  are  offshoots  of  the  Lausitz  group  of  Central  Europe. 

In  figs.  5*-i3*  are  seen  nine  specimens  of  urns  from  the  collection  of  the  late  E.  Piette, 
from  Avezac-Prat,  Pontacq  and  Lamarque  (H.  et  B.  Pyrenees).1  They  came  from  cemeteries 
and  graves  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  which  were  found  iron  antennae-swords,  bronze  and  iron 
fibulae  of  Certosa  type,  &c.  M.  Piette,  in  his  memoir,  Tertres  funtraires  d' Avezac-Prat,  does 
not  mention  Pontacq  and  Lamarque,  but  two  of  the  urns  from  Pontacq,  figs.  8*,  1 1  *  seem  to  be 

1  These  urns  were  not  exhibited  when  I  saw  them,  but          of  the  Museum  at  St.  Germain,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
were  shown  me  by  M.  Champion,  Directeur  des  Ateliers,  him  for  the  photographs  here  reproduced. 
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figured  by  him  (pi.  xxii,  5 ;  pi.  xvi,  2).  Although  these  urns  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  the 
Deverel  groups,  there  exists  a  considerable  resemblance  on  the  whole.  The  globular  vessels 
figs.  10*,  12*,  13*  (H.  64  in.,  8§  in.,  5!  in.),  though  differing  from  our  globular  vessels  figs.  369^- 
402,  have  similar  horizontal  grooves  round  the  neck,  and  that  is  an  important  point.  The 
circular,  slightly  raised  knobs  on  figs.  6*,  12*  are  specially  to  be  observed,  since  they  give  reason 
to  derive  this  form  of  urn  ultimately  from  the  Lausitz  type  of  Germany. 

Fig.  7*  (H.  Q|  in.),  from  Lamarque,  shows  that  a  raised  moulding  ornamented  with  deep 
finger  impressions,  such  as  we  see  on  fig.  413  and  on  many  examples  of  type  3,  group  3,  and  of 
type  4,  although  it  has  an  early  appearance,  was  used  as  late  as  the  Iron  Age  in  Southern  Gaul. 

Fig.  8*  (H.  7g  in.),  from  Pontacq,  owing  to  its  ears  being  pierced  vertically,  as  in  fig.  457 
from  Wilts.,  and  from  its  rude  appearance,  might  be  taken  for  a  vessel  of  the  neolithic  period, 
but  either  this  urn  or  another  exactly  like  it  is  figured  by  M.  Piette  (pp.  cit.,  pi.  xxii,  5),  so  that  it 
certainly  belongs  to  the  Iron  Age. 

Fig.  ii*  (H.  5!  in.),  from  Pontacq,  owing  to  its  simple  form,  its  rude  exterior  and  the  small 
knobs  below  the  lip,  might  also  be  taken  for  a  vessel  of  very  early  date,  but  such  an  assumption 
in  this  instance  would  not  be  justified.  Lastly,  fig.  5*  (H.  18*  in.),  from  Pontacq,  resembles  some 
examples  of  type  3,  group  2,  such  as  figs.  374,  377,  both  in  form  and  ornamentation. 

From  the  cemetery  of  Pougues-les-Eaux  (Nievre),  of  Bronze  Age  IV,  two  urns  much  like 
fig.  12*,  but  with  a  rather  more  angular  body,  have  been  figured.  They  are  ornamented  with 
a  row  of  horizontal  grooves  below  the  neck.1 

THE  LAUSITZ  GROUP  (LAUSITZER  TYPUS). 

Figs.  1 4*- 1 9*  2  are  the  only  examples  I  am  able  to  exhibit,  and  they  do  not  present  all  the 
varieties  I  should  like  to  have  given,  for  the  later  offshoots  have  many  forms.3  A  common 
form  is  a  somewhat  flattened  globular  body  from  which  rises  a  neck,  either  sloping  upwards  or 
nearly  vertical.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  there  is  sometimes  a  pair  of  small  loop-ears  (figs. 
1 5*-i 9*).  Two  characteristic  features  on  some  urns  are  the  presence  of  four  conical  bosses  placed 
round  the  body,  and  these  knobs  are  generally  surrounded  by  one  or  more  grooves  (figs.  6*,  1 2*). 
When  the  bosses  are  absent  the  body  is  apt  to  be  ornamented  with  several  horizontal  grooves, 
figs.  1 5*- 1 9*. 

The  Lausitz  group  appears  in  North  Germany  in  the  younger  Bronze  Age,  and  lasted 
through  the  Hallstatt  period  and  on  into  that  of  the  La  Tene.  In  its  various  developments  it 
covers  almost  the  whole  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  crosses  the 
Rhine  and  reaches  far  into  Gaul.  If  fig.  20*  belongs  to  the  type,  it  had  found  its  way  as  far  west 
as  Peudrec  en  Crac'h,  Morbihan.  The  conical  knobs  either  enlarged  into  small  horns,  as  in  the 
Aurith  type,  or  gradually  became  reduced  to  mere  flattened  circular  projections,  surrounded  by 
a  circular  groove,  as  in  figs.  6*,  12*  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  form  of  urn  did  not 
perhaps  come  to  Britain,  but  it  is  associated  with  globular  urns  like  figs.  10*,  13*,  which, 

1  MatSr.    14   (1879),    P-  4°°)    fig-   I4I  >    Dechelette,  fig.  19*  (H.  3^  in.),  from  Schlieben,  Merseburg. 

Manuel  d'ArMol.  ii,  fig.  154,  no.  3.  3  For   detailed   information,   accompanied    by   many 

*  Figs.  15*,  16*  (H.  5  in.,  6  in.),  are  from  Lubenau  illustrations,  see  Voss,  Z.  E.  xxxv.  (1903),  p.  167,  &c. ; 

and  Kalau  in  Lower  Lausitz;   figs.  14*,   17*,  18*  (H.  Schuchhardt,  Praehist.  Zeits.  i.  (1910),  p.  360,  &c. 
5^  in.,  6  in.,  6  in.),  from  Frankenheim,  Merseburg,  and 
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judging  from  their  grooved  ornamentation,  are  related  to  the  globular  urns  of  Britain,  and  are 
therefore  a  late  offshoot  of  the  Lausitz  group  of  Central  Europe.  An  urn  of  the  La  Tene 
period,  figured  by  Herr  Schuchhardt l,  with  four  perforated  ears,  has,  it  is  true,  no  grooves,  but 
has  almost  the  form  of  figs.  394,  396. 

At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  state  by  what  route  the  first  of  these  globular  vessels  came 
to  Britain,  or  to  explain  why  they  gravitated  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  country.  These 
are  points  which  must  be  left  to  future  archaeologists  to  clear  up. 

The  urns  with  imitation  handles  and  with  vertical  mouldings  in  relief,  contemporary  with 
the  globular  urns,  also  appear  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  For  one  example,  fig.  375,  a  metallic 
prototype  has  been  suggested,  and  an  analogy  for  fig.  372  has  been  found  from  the  province  of 
Bologna  in  Italy.  In  that  country  urns  decorated  with  an  ornament  very  evidently  derived 
from  the  imitation  of  the  knotted  cords  or  network  in  which  a  vessel  was  carried  are  not 
uncommon.2  But  in  this  country  the  raised  ornament  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct  imitation 
of  cords,  but  to  be  an  imported  style,  when  the  meaning  of  the  ornament  had  been  lost.  On  the 
whole  this  new  style  seems  to  come  from  the  south,  for  in  Central  Europe,  if  it  occurs  there  at 
all,  it  is  very  rare.  In  Southern  Gaul  we  have  found  one  example,  fig.  5*,  where  the  imitation 
handles  are  alternately  upright  and  reversed. 

1  op.  at.  Taf.  xliii,  fig.  i.  14 ;  pi.  135,  figs.  7,  24;  pi.  141,  figs.  6,  7,  8.     All  these 

1  Montelius,  Civil,  primit.  en  Jtalie,  pi.  134,  figs.  13,          are  from  Central  Italy  and  belong  to  Bronze  Age  IV. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AREA  II.  FROM  THE  THAMES  TO  THE  HUMBER 

FROM  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  there  are  a  few  urns  that  seem  related  to  the  southern 
types,  but  I  have  no  very  detailed  information  about  them.  Some  of  the  examples  came  from 
a  flat  cemetery  on  Sunbury  Common,  Ashford,  Middlesex,  others  from  a  British  village  at  Stand- 
lake,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  one  from  pit-dwellings  at  Win  Hill,  Hitcham,  Bucks. 

Fig.  468,  H.  24  in.,  was  found  in  Waterlane,  Colchester,  with  several  other  urns.  All  were  inverted. 
The  finger  impressions  and  the  arched  form  of  the  ornament  seem  to  connect  this  urn  with  southern 
examples  such  as  figs.  373,  374,  410,  and  so  assign  it  to  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Figs.  469-469^,  H.  8  in.,  5  in.,  10  in.,  n£  in.,  10  in.,  are  from  Ashford,  Middlesex.  The  existence  of 
the  cemetery  was  first  disclosed  during  ploughing  operations,  when  sixteen  urns  were  unearthed  in  one  year. 
On  another  occasion  sixteen  others  came  to  light.  They  lay  at  a  depth  of  8  in.  to  9  in.  There  were  five  or 
six  different  kinds  of  urns  and  of  two  kinds  of  paste.  A  space  measuring  15  ft.  by  20  ft.  was  then  explored, 
when  eight  additional  urns  were  exhumed  and  the  position  of  20  more  was  ascertained.  Each  urn  had  been 
placed  inverted  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  gravel.  The  globose  urn  (fig.  469)  was  of  finer  and  closer  paste  than  the 
others.  The  urns  with  two  exceptions  lay  in  straight  rows  from  east  to  west.  Several  flint  chips  were 
found,  but  only  one  inside  an  urn.  There  was  no  tumulus ;  no  metal  of  any  kind,  only  a  few  doubtful  flint 
flakes  and  a  few  animal  bones.  Some  of  the  urns  have  nipple-like  projections  on  four  sides. 

For  comparison  with  fig.  4690  I  add  figs.  469  bis,  tris,  found  at  Colchester  with  an  iron  spear-head  of 
the  La  Tene  period,  and  a  cinerary  interment.1 

Figs.  470-470*:,  H.  ii  in.,  12  in.,  9  in.,  i6£  in.,  from  Mill  Hill  Park,  Acton,  Middlesex,  were  found 
with  burnt  bones  when  making  excavations  for  houses. 

Figs.  471,  471^,  are  from  Southchurch,  Essex. 

Fig.  472,  H.  8£  in.,  from  Teddington,  Beds. 

Figs.  473-473^,  are  from  the  British  Village  at  Standlake,  Oxon.  .On  the  site  several  circular  ditches 
were  found,  V-shaped,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  from  4  ft.  to  5^  ft.  deep.  The  diameters  of 
the  enclosed  areas  measured  76  ft,  90  ft.,  102  ft,  100  ft.  On  the  plan  thirteen  circles  are  marked,  but  some 
areas  yielded  no  relics. 

No.  6  ditch  was  10  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  3^  ft  deep.  On  clearing  out  the  south-west  part  of  it  fragments 
of  unbaked  urns,  mostly  of  the  rudest  description,  were  found  in  cavities  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 
Near  them  were  calcined  human  bones.  In  exploring  the  area  several  shattered  urns  were  found  later  on  in 
the  trench.  Some  lay  a  few  inches  from  the  surface.  One  urn  lay  in  a  pit  30  inches  deep.  Among  the 
bones  contained  in  one  urn  was  a  spiral  bronze  finger-ring  of  thin  wire  with  a  diameter  of  f  in.  Upwards 
of  80  interments  were  discovered.  In  No.  n  circle  a  fragment  of  Romano- British  pottery  was  observed. 
General  Pitt-Rivers  believed  that  the  village  might  belong  to  the  Roman  or  Late  Celtic  period.  (P.  R.  i.  21). 

Fig.  474,  H.  8|  in.,  is  from  a  pit-dwelling  at  Win  Hill,  Hitcham,  Bucks.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is 
very  like  fig.  n*,  pi.  cvii  from  Pontacq  (H.  Pyrenees),  though  a  little  larger. 

Fig.  475,  H.  7!  in.,  is  from  Troston  Heath,  Suffolk. 

1  The  comparison  has  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Reginald   Smith  in  Brit.  Museum   Guide  to  the  Early  Iron 
Age,  p.  82. 
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TYPE  7.     FOOD  VESSEL  TYPES  ENLARGED. 

Fig.  476,  H.  7  in.,  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  was  found  with  a  round  hammer-stone.  A  similar  stone 
ball  (D.  3^  in.)  from  an  ancient  camp  at  Old  Gair,  Anglesea,  has  been  figured.1 

Fig.  477.  H.  ii  in.  Narrowdale  Hill  Barrow,  Alstone  Field,  Stafford.  H.  18  in.  At  the  centre  lay 
a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  and  this  urn  inverted  and  resting  on  a  large  stone  level  with  the  rock.  With  it 
was  a  flint  spear  of  primitive  form.  The  large  stone  was  the  cover  of  a  cist,  cut  into  the  rock,  on  the  floor 
of  which  lay  food  vessel  fig.  194. 

Fig.  478,  H.  9^  in.,  from  Cerrig-y-Ddewi,  Llangwyllog,  Anglesea.     Found  in  levelling  mounds  of  earth. 

Figs.  479,  480,  H.  17  in.,  14  in.,  are  from  Rockland  and  Salthouse  Heath,  both  in  Norfolk. 

TYPE  5.     THE  CORDON  OR  HOOPED  TYPE. 

This  type  of  urn  seems  to  be  derived  from  type  i.  In  course  of  time  the  walls  of  the  rim 
were  often  made  thinner,  and  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  overhanging  rim  the  lower  edge  of  it 
was  pinched  up  into  a  rudimentary  moulding.  By  degrees  this  definitely  assumed  the  form  of 
a  cordon  or  raised  hoop  at  the  base  of  the  rim,  and  the  old  line  of  the  shoulder  was  replaced  by 
another  cordon.  As  time  went  on  a  third  hoop  was  sometimes  added.  Hence  these  two  types 
are  partly  contemporary,  and  in  North  Britain  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  flat  cemetery. 
The  beginning  of  type  5  falls  in  Bronze  Age  IV  and  it  ends  in  Period  5. 

Fig.  481,  H.  9j  in.,  was  found  with  several  other  urns  at  Stancliffe,  Darley  Dale,  Derby.  They  had 
been  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other  on  a  rock,  covered  by  a  compact  sandy  mound  over  which 
earth  had  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  4-5  ft.  Two  of  the  urns  are  of  the  same  type  as  this  example. 
Another  has  two  perforated  cleats  between  the  hoops.  Two  others  have  only  one  cordon,  and  in  one  of  them 
the  lip  is  slightly  everted.  In  the  urn  that  most  resembles  fig.  481  were  found  a  bronze  awl,  a  bronze  tube, 
and  several  minute  beads,  almost  white  in  colour,  the  material  of  which,  from  its  having  passed  through  the 
fire,  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  beads  had  been  strung  on  the  bronze  tube. 

Fig.  482,  H.  14  in.,  from  a  barrow  at  Colwinston,  Glamorganshire.  This  urn  was  discovered  about  6  ft. 
from  the  centre,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  barrow.  Stones  had  been  built  up  to  protect  the  sides,  and  a  large 
one  was  placed  upon  the  top.  Mixed  with  the  human  bones  was  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  22  lower  jawbones 
of  the  field  mouse,  and  1 1  lower  jawbones  of  the  shrew  mouse,  also  a  quantity  of  small  rib  bones.  It  seemed 
certain  that  these  animal  bones  had  been  deposited  at  the  time  of  interment,  for  the  urn  was  unbroken  and 
the  cover  fitted  tight. 

About  2  ft.  east  of  this  another  urn  of  the  same  type  was  unearthed,  though  the  sides  incline  inwards  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  upper  cordon  to  the  base. 

Fig.  483,  H.  9  in.,  from  a  barrow  at  Steep  Low,  Alstone  Field,  Stafford.  D.  150  ft. ;  H.  15  ft.  Near 
the  top  was  found  the  body  of  a  Romanized  Briton,  with  an  iron  spear-head  and  Roman  coins. 

In  the  opposite  direction  lay  this  vessel  with  four  holes  through  the  upper  edge,  containing  a  deposit  of 
burnt  human  bones,  two  quartz  pebbles,  and  a  piece  of  flint.  It  lay  not  more  than  18  in.  from  the  surface. 

The  date  of  this  urn  is  quite  uncertain.  As  it  was  found  so  near  the  surface  of  a  very  large  barrow  it 
is  probably  late.  It  is  very  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  urn  in  the  Hull  Museum. 

AREA  III.  FROM  THE  HUMBER  TO  THE  TWEED 

TYPE  7.     FOOD  VESSELS  ENLARGED 

A  few  of  these,  figs.  493-493*$,  and  496,  though  found  with  cinerary  interments,  are  no 
larger  than  ordinary  food  vessels  and  ought  to  have  been  ranged  with  them. 

1  Arch.Journ.  xxvii.  164,  pi.  xi,  fig.  3. 
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Fig.  484,  H.  13^  in.,  is  from  Copt  Hill,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham. 

Fig.  485,  H.  9^  in.,  from  Ovingham,  Northumberland.  No  barrow  visible,  but  one  might  have  existed 
formerly.  The  first  interment  was  in  a  cist  containing  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  but  no  trace  of  a  body. 

At  9  ft.  west  of  this  cist  this  urn  lay  reversed  and  filled  with  burnt  bones  of  an  adult.  The  rim  was  4  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Among  the  bones  lay  an  unburnt  flint  knife  of  square  form  and  finely  chipped. 

At  10  ft.  north-west  of  the  cist  lay  another  urn  reversed  and  filled  with  burnt  bones  (fig.  497  of  type  5). 

Fig.  486.  H.  3^  in.  B.  154,  Hutton  Buscel,  N.  Riding.  D.  30  ft. ;  H.  4  ft,  of  stone,  with  a  circle  of 
much  larger  stones  round  the  base.  At  the  centre  was  a  circle  of  stones  set  on  edge,  diameter  4  ft,  resting 
on  the  natural  surface.  Within  the  circle  lay  a  much-broken  urn  filled  with  burnt  bones,  among  which  a 
burnt  flint.  Placed  upon  them,  and  serving  as  cover,  was  this  small  vessel. 

At  6  ft.  north  by  east  of  the  centre  lay  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  and  among  them  fig.  496  of  food  vessel  type. 

Fig.  487.  H.  16  in.  B.  153,  Hutton  Buscel,  N.  Riding.  D.  62  ft ;  H.  6  ft.  A  circle  of  stones  at  14  ft. 
from  the  outer  circumference  enclosed  the  centre  of  the  mound. 

At  19  ft.  south  of  the  centre,  therefore  %  ft.  outside  the  inner  circle,  lay  this  urn,  not  more  than  i  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  well  made.  Not  far  from  it,  and  lying  together,  were  two  peculiarly 
formed  scrapers  and  a  knife,  all  of  flint. 

A  large  urn  like  this,  H.  13^  in.,  was  found  by  Mr.  R.  Mortimer,  in  B.  100,  Calais  Wold.  The  ornamen- 
tation is  very  similar,  and  made  with  the  thumb. 

Another  from  B.  190,  Blanch  Group,  with  a  height  of  15  in.,  is  figured  by  Mr.  Mortimer.1 

Figs.  489,  489^.  H.  1 1  in.,  10  in.  From  a  Barrow  six  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.  D.  c.  9  ft. ; 
H.  4^  ft.  Urns  probably  found  at  centre  under  some  large  stones.  They  lay  close  together,  and  were  partly 
covered  by  a  single  slab.  Among  the  calcined  bones  they  contained  was  a  neat  lance-head  of  flint  nearly 
3  in.  long,  and  two  calcined  flints  with  circular  ends. 

Fig.  490.  H.  io|  in.  B.  35,  Riggs  Group,  E.  Riding.  D.  60  ft. ;  H.  20  in.  Found  about  6  ft.  east  of 
the  centre,  in  a  hollow  about  i  ft.  below  the  natural  surface.  The  urn  contained  calcined  bones. 

Figs.  493-493^.  H.  4§  in.,  5|  in.,  6|  in.  From  Plessy  Mill,  Northumberland.  No  barrow  apparent. 
Several  other  urns  found  at  the  same  time.  These  three  were  found  with  burnt  bones,  and  in  one  lay 
a  calcined  flint  knife. 

Fig.  494.  H.  14^  in.  B.  211,  Kirkwhelpington,  Northumberland.  D.  39  ft. ;  H.  i£  ft.  Originally  the 
cairn  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  circle. 

At  9  ft.  from  the  centre,  in  a  hollow  14  in.  below  the  surface  and  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  this  urn  lay 
reversed. 

Fig.  496.     H.  5!  in.     See  under  fig.  486. 


TYPE  6.     THE  ENCRUSTED  TYPE. 

This  type,  or  rather  group,  is  characterized  not  so  much  by  the  form  of  the  urn  as  by  its 
encrusted  decoration,  applied  after  the  vessel  was  finished  and  then  covered,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, by  a  slip  or  coating  of  finer  clay.  In  the  urns  of  Area  I,  where  ornament  in  relief  also 
occurs,  this  seems  to  have  been  made,  though  I  am  not  sure,  by  working  up  the  walls  of  the 
urn  into  vertical  mouldings,  and  not  by  applying  a  roll  of  fresh  clay,  as  was  done  when  orna- 
menting an  urn  of  the  encrusted  type.  In  this  type  or  group  the  decoration  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  chevron  border,  between  the  angles  of  which  was  sometimes  set  a  circular  boss,  either 
plain  or  decorated  with  incisions.  In  what  no  doubt  are  the  earlier  examples  the  decoration  is 
confined  to  the  neck.  But  in  some  specimens  from  Wales  and  Ireland  the  whole  surface  is 
enveloped  with  encrusted  designs. 

This  type  is  partly  contemporary  with  type  5,  or  the  Cordon  type. 

1  Mortimer,  Forty  Years,  fig.  965. 
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Fig.  497.     H.  15  in.     See  under  fig.  485. 

Fig.  498,  II.  143  in.,  was  found  at  Branthwaite  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland.     A  very  fine  and  elaborate 
specimen  from  Breselu  Mountains,  Pembrokeshire,  has  been  figured  by  Thurnam.1 


AREA  IV.     NORTH  BRITAIN 
TYPE  5.     CORDON  OR  HOOPED  TYPE. 

Fig.  499.  H.  2o|  in.  Found  near  Mikelvie  Hospital,  Oban,  Argyle,  at  a  depth  of  21  in.,  in  very  black 
soil.  Near  it  was  a  perforated  axe  of  soft  stone  (kaolinite).  On  this  account  no  doubt  Dr.  Montelius  has 
assigned  this  urn  to  Bronze  Age  II,  but  fig.  502,  which  is  of  the  same  type,  to  Bronze  Age  IV,  on  account  of 
the  bronze  blade  that  accompanied  it.2  As  the  bronze  is  a  surer  indication  of  age  than  the  stone  axe  we 
must  draw  the  inference  that  perforated  stone  axes  were  still  known  in  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Figs.  500-500^.  H.  13  in.,  5|  in.,  6  in.,  5^  in.,  z\  in.  From  Sherriff  Flats,  Thankerton,  Lanarks. 
This  small  flat  cemetery  was  situated  on  a  gravelly  knoll,  in  taking  gravel  from  which  the  urns  were 
discovered.  The  first  was  inverted  over  burnt  bones,  the  second,  which  is  a  true  food  vessel,  lay  in  a  small 
stone  cist,  covered  by  a  flat  stone.  On  trenching  the  ground  on  an  undisturbed  part,  at  a  depth  of  3^  ft.  was 
observed  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  and  fig.  SOQC.  At  one  end  of  the  knoll,  at  a  depth  of  a  ft,  lay  a  deposit 
of  burnt  bones  and  figs.  5006,  d,  the  latter  being  a  pygmy  cup. 

Figs.  501-501^.  H.  15  in.,  125  in.,  7  in.  From  Cambusbarron,  Stirling.  These  were  found  at  a  short 
distance  apart,  about  18  in.  below  the  surface,  in  removing  earth  from  a  bed  of  gravel.  In  the  first  lay  an 
oval-shaped  hammer  of  gneiss,  perforated,  and  measuring  4f|  in.  x  3  in. 

Fig.  502.  H.  14  in.  From  Shanwell  House,  Milnathort,  Kinross.  Found  in  a  gravelly  knoll  near 
another  of  the  same  type  and  form,  with  a  bronze  blade  which  Dr.  Montelius  ascribes  to  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Figs.  503-503^.  H.  16  in.,  13!  in.,  12  in.  From  a  flat  cemetery  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  Joppa, 
Midlothian,  from  which  also  came  figs.  i8o-i8o£  of  tpye  i.  In  fig.  503^  was  an  ornamented  blade  of  the 
same  type  as  that  found  with  fig.  502. 

Figs.  504-5047.  H.  12  in.-  14  in.  Lawpark,  St.  Andrews,  Fife.  About  20  urns  of  type  5,  several 
with  three  hoops,  were  discovered  in  this  flat  cemetery.  But  the  fragment  fig.  5O4/  belongs  to  the  Encrusted 
type  and  has  small  vertical  mouldings  below  the  rim,  as  in  fig.  511.  When  I  first  saw  the  collection  some 
years  ago  one  fragment  showed  a  raised  chevron  moulding  between  two  cordons,  a  little  below  the  rim,  as  on 
fig.  497.  In  one  of  the  entire  urns  were  found  two  small  bronze  blades  (O.  37,  370),  which  Dr.  Montelius  has 
assigned  to  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Figs.  505-5052.  H.  i8£  in.,  1 1£  in.,  *]\  in.,  7  in.  Kirkpark,  Musselburgh,  Midlothian.  In  this  flat  ceme- 
tery about  1 8  urns  were  discovered  in  excavating  sand.  Some  were  inverted,  others  stood  upright.  Four  of 
those  preserved  were  of  type  i,  two  of  type  5  and  six  pygmy  vessels  varying  in  height  from  i£  in.  to  3^  in. 
Traces  of  bronze  had  coloured  bright  green  the  bones  found  in  two  of  the  urns  of  type  i,  both  belonging  to 
the  later  part  of  it. 

Fig.  506.  H.  12  in.  Tuack,  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire.  Found  in  a  stone  circle,  with  a  diameter  of 
24  ft,  in  a  pit  covered  by  a  big  stone  lying  1 8  in.  below  the  natural  surface.  The  urn  stood  on  a  flat  stone, 
contained  calcined  human  bones,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  a  bronze  blade.  Several  other  interments  also 
found  in  small  round  pits  ;  and  in  one  urn,  a  little  larger  than  this,  of  type  i  were  two  small  pieces  of  thin  bronze, 
brittle  and  contorted. 

Figs.  507,  507*1.  H.  io£  in.  Bankfield,  Glenluce,  Wigton.  Found  inverted  on  a  rough  stone  in  a  hole 
29  in.  deep,  which  was  covered  by  a  slab.  It  contained  fragments  of  burnt  .bones  of  a  young  man,  three  small 
pebbles,  and  the  pygmy  cup. 

Like  fig.  508,  but  with  more  perpendicular  sides.  In  removing  gravel  from  a  mound  near  the  Mill  of 
Marcus,  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  two  urns  were  discovered  about  2|  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  larger  one  was  too 
much  broken  to  preserve.  The  other  has  a  height  of  6£  in.,  with  a  line-lozenge  border  between  the  two 

1  Arch,  xliii.  353,  fig.  32.  *  Arch.  Ixi.  127,  137. 
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cordons.  It  contained  a  small  bead  of  glazed  greenish  paste,  ^  in.  long  and  |  in.  diameter,  with  two  notches. 
P.S.A.S.  xxiv.  470. 

Fig-  509.  H.  1 6  in.  Pittodrie,  Aberdeen.  D.  of  cairn,  40  ft;  H.  3^  ft.  At  the  centre  a  hole  had 
been  dug  into  the  subsoil  and  in  it  this  urn  lay.  It  was  packed  round  with  earth  and  covered  by  a  small  flat 
stone.  In  the  earth  were  found  a  piece  of  serpentine  or  greenstone,  flattened  on  one  side,  a  flint  core,  a 
small  stone,  4  in.  long,  like  a  miniature  celt  or  axe-head. 

Fig.  510.  H.  14^  in.  Stobshiel,  Haddington.  Found  inverted,  while  ploughing.  It  covered  a  burnt 
interment  and  a  small  flat  blade  of  bronze,  corroded  and  very  brittle,  about  if  in.  x  i  in.  Two  rivet  holes 
about  i  in.  apart  had  been  cut  in  the  line  of  greatest  diameter. 

In  making  a  railway  at  Edderton,  Ross-shire,  the  workmen  dug  through  a  tumulus.  At  the  centre  was 
a  cist  containing  burnt  bones,  a  fragment  of  bronze,  and  a  bead  of  blue  glass  with  three  yellow  spirals.  In  the 
ditch  surrounding  the  barrow  was  found  an  urn  in  pieces  and  fragments  of  oxidized  bronze.  The  urn  is  des- 
cribed as  having  been  plain  with  two  mouldings  of  slight  relief,  which  divided  the  height  of  the  urn  into  about 
three  equal  parts.  It  had  been  about  16  in.  high,  16  in.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  9  in.  at  the  bottom  (P.  S.  A.  S. 
v.  312).  The  urn  therefore  belonged  to  Cordon  type  5,  and  would  not  be  very  different  from  fig.  502,  which  has 
a  height  of  15  in.,  though  it  would  be  rather  wider  at  the  base.  As  this  was  a  secondary  interment,  it  could 
not  be  earlier  than  the  central  cist  containing  the  glass  bead.  Beads  of  this  type  began  in  the  La  Tene  period 
and  lasted  a  long  time. 

Urns  of  this  type  are  known  as  far  north  as  Sutherland.  An  example  about  15  in.  high,  with  two  hoops 
and  no  decoration,  was  found,  with  four  others  destroyed  by  water,  in  a  terrace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fleet, 
at  Dalmore  Rock,  parish  of  Rogart.  It  was  covered  by  a  slab  and  held  burnt  bones. 

Another,  about  17  in.  in  height,  with  five  hoops  and  also  devoid  of  ornament,  was  found  inverted  near 
the  surface  at  Strath  Brora.1 

TYPE  7.     FOOD  VESSEL  TYPES  ENLARGED. 
Unfortunately  no  details  are  known  as  regards  the  finding  of  most  of  these  urns. 

Fig.  511,  H.  13^  in.,  Newton,  Mountblairy,  Banff,  was  found  inverted  over  calcined  bones. 

Fig.  512.  H.  14  in.  Birsely,  Prestonpans,  Midlothian.  Found,  at  a  depth  of  about  i£  ft.,  in  clearing 
the  top  of  a  quarry. 

Fig.  513.  H.  12  in.  Callange,  Ceres,  Fife.  Found,  inverted  and  protected  at  the  top  by  a  flat  stone, 
in  ploughing.  With  it  was  a  small  flint  scraper  2^  in.  long. 

Fig.  521.  H.  9^  in.  Seggie  Crook,  Pittodrie,  Aberdeen.  In  excavating  material  for  mending  a  road, 
two  cinerary  urns  (one  destroyed)  were  found  upright  at  a  depth  of  about  3  ft.  Among  the  burnt  bones  in 
this  urn  were  several  calcined  flints.  Below  it  was  an  oblong  pendant  of  slate,  i^  in.  x  i  J  in.  Another  urn 
of  type  5  with  two  cordons  was  found  not  far  off.  It  lay  in  a  small  cist,  contained  burnt  bones  of  a  small 
child,  seven  perforated  clay  beads,  and  one  bone  bead. 

Fig.  522.  H.  9|  in.  Crichie,  Kintore,  Aberdeen.  Here  had  been  a  circle  of  six  standing  stones  with 
a  stone  at  the  centre.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  20  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep,  with  two  unexcavated  portions, 
9  ft.  wide,  which  gave  access  to  the  circle  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  The  central  interment  consisted 
of  a  cist,  the  bottom  of  which  was  10  ft.  below  the  natural  surface.  A  pile  of  stone  5  ft.  deep  had  been 
thrown  over  the  cover  of  the  cist  and  then  earth.  The  cist  contained  remains  of  a  skeleton  and  some  calcined 
bones,  but  nothing  more. 

At  1 8  in.  from  the  base  of  the  north-westerly  stone  was  a  stone-lined  hole  21  in.  deep,  filled  with  calcined 
bones.  Close  to  it  was  a  stone  hammer,  perforated  and  ornamented  with  three  incised  lines.  A  little 
further  from  the  above  stone  fig.  522  was  found  inverted  on  a  stone  and  protected  above  by  another  stone. 
It  was  full  of  calcined  bones  of  a  woman  or  a  young  person. 

Dr.  Montelius  sets  this  urn  in  Bronze  Age  II,  probably  on  account  of  the  stone  hammer  found  near  it.2 

1  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Joass,  Curator  of  the  Dunrobin  Museum,  for  this  information  and  for  a  photo- 
graph and  sketches  of  urns  in  the  Museum.  '  Arch.  Ixi.  126. 
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Fig.  524.  II.  15  in.  Flemington  Farm,  Housegord,  parish  of  VVeisdale,  Shetland.  Found  in  a  hole, 
covered  by  two  slates,  when  digging  for  potatoes. 

Fig.  525.  H.  17  in.  Culla  Voe,  Papa  Stour,  Shetland.  Found  in  a  burial  mound  at  a  depth  of  i|  ft. 
A  small  circle  of  stones  2  ft.  in  diameter  marked  the  position  of  the  grave  on  the  natural  surface.  The  urn 
was  protected  by  a  flat  stone. 

Fig.  526.  H.  13!  in.  Balnalick,  Glen  Urquhart,  Inverness.  This  urn  is  a  restoration.  Part  of  the  rim 
was  recovered  and  two  segments  of  the  base,  enough  to  show  that  the  diameter  at  the  mouth  must  have  been 
about  14^  in.  and  at  the  bottom  6  in.  But  the  profile  is  uncertain.  The  pottery  is  coarse,  mixed  with 
crushed  stone,  brown  outside  and  grey  within.  It  was  found  at  the  centre  of  a  cairn,  D.  54  ft.,  H.  4  ft.  It 
had  been  placed  in  a  small  cist  about  i  ft.  above  the  natural  surface,  with  a  cremated  interment  and  an 
ornamented  bronze  blade  like  those  from  Shanwell  and  Magdala  Bridge. 

Fig-  527.  H.  14  in.  Housegord,  Shetland.  Found  with  a  glass  bead  of  blue  paste,  oval,  each  end 
encircled  by  two  inlaid  bands  of  white  paste. 

TYPE  6.     THE  ENCRUSTED  TYPE. 

Figs.  528,  5280.  H.  13!  in.,  i2|in.  Uddingston,  Lanark.  While  excavating  in  front  of  a  row  of  cottages 
these  two  urns  were  discovered  embedded  in  the  gravel  about  i  ft.  below  the  surface.  No  traces  of  a  cist, 
and  both  were  inverted  over  burnt  bones. 

Fig.  530.  H.  15^  in.  Glenballoch,  Blairgowrie,  Perth.  Found  inside  a  stone  circle.  It  was  full  of 
bones  and  was  protected  by  stones  built  round  it  in  a  beehive  form. 

Fig.  532.  H.  14  in.  Dal  more,  Alness,  Ross.  Here  a  small  cemetery  of  ten  graves  was  discovered  and 
not  far  off  eight  more.  The  grave  in  which  this  urn  was  found  was  of  different  construction  from  the  others. 
It  was  formed  of  a  circle  of  stone  built  up  like  a  dyke  and  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  which  lay  2  ft.  3  in.  below 
the  surface.  This  enclosed  the  urn,  inverted  over  a  flat  stone.  Inside  it  was  a  hollow  cylinder  of  bone, 
|  in.  x  fin.,  with  three  grooves  round  it. 

BlCONICAL   AND   OTHER    FORMS. 

Figs.  535-535/1-  H.  n^in.,  u£  in.,  9|  in.,  9  in.,  5  in.,  imperfect,  8£  in.  imperfect.  Ardeer  Cairn, 
Stevenston,  Ayrshire.  The  urns  were  very  fragile,  and  the  paste  contained  pounded  stone.  The  cairn  was 
about  15  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  high.  The  long  axis  lay  N.  and  S.  The  urns  seem  to  have  been 
laid  in  groups.  Figs.  535^,  e,g.  were  at  or  near  the  centre,  and  all  lay  above  the  old  surface  level.  An  inch 
or  two  above  them  lay  a  slab  of  sandstone.  A  group  to  the  south  comprised  figs.  535,  535^,  d.  The  last 
was  sunk  2-3  in.  below  the  old  surface ;  the  others  lay  a  little  higher.  Fig.  535«  stood  upright,  and  its 
cinerary  contents  were  sealed  up  by  a  layer  of  fine  clay,  a  feature  that  has  also  been  observed  with  regard  to 
fig.  119  and  some  Hibernian  urns.  In  fig.  535^,  which  contained  burnt  bones  of  a  very  slender  person, 
probably  a  girl,  lay  two  white  quartz  pebbles,  traces  of  thin  gold-leaf,  two  segmented  beads  of  grey  vitreous 
paste,  and  a  nine-rayed-star  bead  of  similar  material. 

BROCH  POTTERY. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  encrusted  decoration  of  the  Bronze  Age  carried  on  into  the  Iron 
Age,  I  add  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  Brochs  of  Orkney. 

Figs.  536,  5360  are  fragments  from  a  Broch  at  Graemeshall,  Orkney,  of  the  Iron  Age.  '  The  fragment 
of  the  latter  with  ornament  in  relief  is  7  in.  across  and  5  in.  high,1  and  the  applied  portion  projects  £  in.  It 
was  found  lowest  down  of  all,  below  what  had  seemed  to  be  the  floor-level  of  the  Broch,  close  to  a  series  of 
small  furnaces  where  the  manufacture  of  pots  took  place.  A  quantity  of  kneaded  red  and  yellow  clay  was 
close  to  and  all  round.  There  was  lots  of  iron  slag  or  refuse  and  some  bits  which  went  to  be  analysed.  Also 
close  to  the  pottery  were  three  or  four  fragments  of  copper.  High  up  in  the  debris  of  the  guard-chamber 
was  an  iron  spear-head  with  socket  and  bar.' * 

1  The  scale  of  the  reproduction  is  therefore  rather  more  than  •£$  of  the  real  size. 

2  From  a  letter  sent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  S.  Graeme,  of  Graemeshall,  Orkney,  dated  Oct.  21,  1902. 
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Fig-  537  is  fr°m  a  Broch  at  Lingrow,  Skapa,  Orkney.  The  circle  of  small  bosses  near  the  shoulders 
will  be  observed  and  the  small  impressed  circles  on  the  neck. 

CINERARY  INTERMENTS  WITH  OBJECTS,  WITHOUT  OR  WITH  LOST  URNS 

West  Mains  of  Anchter house,  Dundee.  Cairn,  D.  93  ft. ;  H.  5^  ft.,  formerly  higher.  About  the  centre  and 
on  the  natural  level  was  a  double  stone  cist,  the  slabs  of  which  were  closely  jointed  with  clay.  It  lay  nearly 
NE.  and  SW.  One  compartment  contained  two  heaps  of  burnt  bones  and  partly  burnt  bones.  With  one 
heap  lay  a  bronze  dagger  with  a  horn  handle.  Blade  thin,  length  6-|  in.,  breadth  2^  in.  Central  midrib  of 
three  ridges.  Length  of  handle  3^  in.,  attached  by  nine  rivets  in  two  rows.  The  other  compartment  also 
contained  a  cremated  interment.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xxxii.  206-22,  dagger  figured. 

Cleughhead,  Glenbervie,  Kincardine.  In  ploughing,  a  cist  was  disclosed  lying  E.  and  W.  It  contained 
bones  incompletely  burnt  and  a  perforated  stone  hammer,  oblong  in  form,  flat  at  the  ends.  The  whole  form 
smooth  and  rounded.  Length  3!  in.,  width  i\  in.  P.S.A.  S.  xii.  609,  hammer  figured. 

Bower -houses,  Dunbar,  East  Lothian.  Three  razor  blades 1  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  two  urns,  one 
nearly  18  in.  high,  the  other  of  small  size.  They  were  discovered  in  a  tumulus.  P.  S.  A.  S.  x.  439. 

Little  Crafty,  St.  Andrews,  Orkney.  In  ploughing,  a  stone  cist  was  discovered.  The  nature  of  the 
interment  is  not  stated,  though  probably  it  was  cinerary.  The  cist  contained  a  socketed  knife,  5  in.  long,  the 
socket  being  i^  in.  deep.  P.  S.A.  S.  xxi.  341-2,  knife  figured. 

Of  these  objects  the  bronze  dagger  with  tripartite  midrib  may  belong  to  Bronze  Age  II,  or 
perhaps  to  Period  3,  and  so  be  contemporary  with  cinerary  urn  type  i.  The  razor  blades  belong 
to  Period  4,  the  socketed  knife  to  Period  5  and  is  contemporary  with  types  5  and  6. 
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TYPE  5.     THE  CORDON  TYPE. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  finding  of  most  of  these  urns. 

Fig.  538,  H.  15!  in.,  is  probably  from  Kilkenny. 

Fig.  540,  H.  8£  in.,  of  dull  red  colour,  was  found  with  many  others  in  the  great  cemetery  of  the  Hill  of 
Rath,  Co.  Drogheda. 

Figs.  541-541^.  H.  15^  in.,  7  in.,  9  in.  Ballon  Hill,  Co.  Wicklow.  Among  the  pieces  of  pottery  found 
in  this  cemetery  are  three  food  vessels,  figs.  315-17. 

The  first  of  these  urns  was  found  inverted,  with  its  mouth  closed  by  a  sod,  and  not  in  a  cist.  Fig.  541^ 
is  of  the  same  type  as  fig.  551^  from  Greenhills,  Co.  Dublin,  and  fig.  565  from  Kilmuckridge,  Co.  Wexford. 
A  great  number  of  urns  found  here  were  destroyed.  One  man  told  Mr.  Graves  that  he  had  broken  four 
perfect  urns  in  one  day  ;  another  that  he  had  smashed  eleven  which  he  had  found  close  together  in  the  quarry 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  no  plan  is  given  of  the  site  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  relation  of  one  urn  to 
another,  or  to  know  at  what  depth  each  was  found.  Twelve  of  the  urns  have  been  figured  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Graves,  and  for  the  six  that  I  am  able  to  reproduce  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Coffey  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Dublin. 

Fig-  543-     H.  15  in.    Glarryford,  North  Antrim.    The  urn  contained  many  bone  pins  and  nineteen  flint 
scrapers.     Its  surface  is  smooth  and  yellow- 
Fig-  545-     H.  19^  in.     Shamrock  Hill,  Gortrighy,  Co.  Antrim.     Found  inverted  while  ploughing.     No 
cist  or  protecting  stones.     With  it  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  a  small  piece  of  bronze,  and  a  bottle  of  dark 
green  glass.    The  paste  of  the  urn  is  fine,  with  little  admixture  of  sand  or  stone,  and  is  well  fired.    The  bronze 

1  Figured,  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  fig.  21 ;  Evans,  A.B.I.,  figs.  271-3. 

1142.3  H 
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was  nearly  a  in.  long  and  i£  in.  wide,  with  a  slight  ridge  along  its  length.  The  blade  was  probably  oval  and 
attached  to  the  handle  by  a  tang.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  G.  Buick,  the  glass  bottle  is  of  a  form  common 
enough  200  years  ago,  and  its  presence  must  be  accidental. 

BUCKET-SHAPED  URNS. 
No  particulars  are  known  of  the  finding  of  figs.  548-50. 

ENCRUSTED  TYPE  6. 

Figs.  551-551*.  Greenhills,  Tallaght,  Co.  Dublin.  Found  in  a  cist  of  irregular  form  while  digging  for 
sand.  The  largest  vessel  was  inverted  and  under  it  lay  fig.  55 1&  The  other  stood  erect  The  burnt  bones 
were  those  of  an  adult,  probably  a  male.  Quality  of  the  pottery  fairly  fine  ;  no  grains  of  stone.  The  smallest 
vessel  has  a  recessed  bottom  or  annular  foot.  The  illustration  of  the  first  urn  is  not  very  clear,  but  between 
the  two  horizontal  mouldings  are  a  series  of  vertical  mouldings  as  on  fig.  5O4/from  Fife,  and  on  fig.  511 
from  Banffshire. 

Figs.  553-5520:.  H.  ii  in.,  ii  in.  Gortnacor,  Broomhedge,  Co.  Antrim.  Found  in  a  field  from  which 
many  have  been  unearthed  from  time  to  time.  On  one  occasion  eleven  urns  were  found  in  a  straight  line 
about  forty  yards  long,  buried  in  the  sand  at  a  depth  of  from  i£  ft  to  2  ft,  without  any  protection.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  however,  they  were  protected  by  two  upright  and  i  covering  stone.  All  the  urns  were  inverted 
over  burnt  bones  and  charcoal. 

Fig.  555.  H.  14^  in.  Tullyweggan,  Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  Found  in  a  sand-pit,  4  ft.~5  ft.  from  the 
surface,  inverted  on  a  stone  over  cremated  bones. 

Figs.  556,  5560.  H.  15  in.,  10  in.  Closkett,  Drumgooland,  Co.  Down.  Found  overlying  burnt  bones 
very  near  the  surface,  while  planting  potatoes  for  the  first  time.  Near  it  was  afterwards  found  the  smaller 
urn.1 

Figs.  557,  557#.  Glanville,  Newry,  Co.  Down.  The  biconical  pygmy  cup  is  very  hard  and  heavy  ;  it 
has  three  pairs  of  perforations  and  impressions  at  the  base  made  with  a  triangular-headed  instrument. 

Killycarney,  Co.  Cavan.  Another  large  urn  18  in.  high,  ornamented  like  the  above,  was  found  in  a  small 
cist  covered  by  a  large  stone  6  ft.  long.  This  lay  24  ft.  from  the  double  cist  from  which  the  food  vessel 
fig.  255  was  taken. 

FOOD  VESSEL  TYPES  ENLARGED. 

Fig.  558.  H.  ii J  in.  Drumnakilly,  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone.  Found  in  a  sandy  ridge,  enclosed  in  a  cist 
of  small  stones  and  inverted  over  calcined  bones,  among  which  lay  a  biconical  pygmy  cup.  This  is  the  only 
urn  of  eleven  figured  by  Mr.  Wakeman.  They  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  form,  biconical,  but  with  the 
upper  part  curved  inwards.  The  only  exception  is  an  urn,  16  in.  high,  of  type  i.  In  height  these  urns  vary 
from  15^  in.  to  7$  in. ;  all  were  inverted  over  calcined  bones.  Some  are  richly  ornamented  all  over  with  incised 
ornament  like  food  vessels  and  some  urns,  such  as  figs.  565,  568.  One  urn,  H.  n£  in.,  had  the  body  covered 
with  an  encrusted  reticulate  motive.  The  encrustation  is  of  finer  clay  than  the  rest  of  the  urn  and  was  added 
after  the  first  firing.  Subsequently  the  urn  was  washed  over  with  a  thin  slip  of  ochreous  matter  which  on 
refiring  came  out  a  bright  red.  The  slip  is  well  seen  on  fig.  555  where  a  portion  of  it  has  peeled  off. 

Fig.  562.  H  5^  in.  Donaghanie,  Co.  Tyrone.  Found  full  of  calcined  bones  in  fragments  and  bit  a  of 
charcoal.  It  is  rather  like  fig.  5560  from  Co.  Down. 

Figs.  565-565^.     Kilmuckridge,  Co.  Wexford.    These  were  found  in  a  cist. 

Fig.  568.  H.  5  in.  Tykillen,  Co.  Wexford.  Mr.  George  Coffey  has  remarked  that  this  small  urn  is 
undoubtedly  late  and  much  resembles  an  urn  of  the  Iron  Age,  apparently  copied  from  a  bronze  vessel,  found 
near  Kelouer,  Plouhinec  (Finistere) 2  The  concave  curve  of  the  bottom  of  the  Wexford  example  is  also,  in 
his  opinion,  a  late  feature.3 

1  For  this  information  and  for  the  photograph  I  am  2  Du  Chatellier,  Poterie  aux  fy.pre'kist.  en  Armorique, 

indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.   A.   Adams  of  the   Manse,          pi.  14,  fig.  3. 
Antrim.  »  Coney,  P.  R.  I.  A.,  3  ser.,  v  (1899),  p.  347. 
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Fig-  569.  H.  with  cover,  5§  in.  Danefort,  Co.  Kilkenny.  Found,  in  digging  for  sand,  in  a  small  cist  of 
four  stones  with  a  flag  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  contained  burnt  bones.  The  urn  is  of  very  fine  clay,  burnt 
to  almost  stony  hardness.  The  four  arch-like  motives  at  the  shoulder  are  unique  on  Hibernian  ceramic,  and 
remind  one  of  the  arch-like  grooves  that  surround  the  conical  bosses  on  Lausitz  pottery.1  The  form  of  the 
cover  and  the  sharpness  of  the  shoulder  angle  are  remarkable. 

Fig.  570.  H.  5^  in.  From  near  Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh.  Found  with  fragments  of  a  large  urn 
and  a  flint  knife  in  a  sandy  soil.  The  large  urn  was  inverted  on  a  flat  stone.  It  is  much  like  fig.  568  and 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  time. 

1  Schuchhardt,  Praehist.  Zeit.  i.  Taf.  xli,  fig.  4;  Montelius,  Civ.  prim,  en  Italic,  pi.  41,  fig.  21,  from  Bismantova. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

AREA  I.     SOUTH  OF  THE  THAMES 

OBJECTS  FOUND  WITH  URNS  OF  TYPES  1-4,  AND  WITH  CREMATED  INTERMENTS 

WITHOUT  URNS. 

ON  inspecting  the  Tables  of  Finds  I-III  (pp.  71-7)  for  this  area — the  objects  found  with 
types  i,  2  are  kept  apart  from  those  found  with  types  3,  4  in  the  Tables — we  observe  that  five 
perforated  stone  hammers  or  axe-hammers  are  recorded,  showing  that  these  objects  were  still 
in  use  in  Bronze  Age  II. 

Their  dimensions  are  : — 
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Compared  with  Danish  perforated  axe-hammers  of  the  Stone  Age  these  are  small,  and  two 
are  miniature  battle-axes. 

Flint  flakes  and  arrowheads  still  continued  to  be  deposited  occasionally  with  the  dead. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  a  stone  bracer,  though  incomplete,  for  only  two  holes  are  finished 
(O.  200),  with  a  cremated  interment.  It  was  accompanied  by  bone  tweezers  (O.  206),  and  similar 
tweezers  were  found  with  the  bronze  daggers  O.  22,  29^. 

The  bone  tweezers  (O.  5,  12,  206),  with  a  length  of  from  i®  in.  to  2\  in.,  have  a  flat  head,  per- 
forated with  a  round  hole,  and  seem  to  be  made,  according  to  Dr.  Thurnam,  from  the  bone  of 
some  kind  of  bird.  In  O.  12  down  the  long  sides  a  rounded  moulding  will  be  observed.  This 
looks  like  an  imitation  of  bronze  tweezers  where  a  similar  feature  is  seen,  such  as  on  one  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,1  which  Dr.  Splieth  sets  in  Bronze  Age  V.  These  little  instruments,  which 
preceded  razors  as  depilatories,  have  accompanied  urns  of  type  i  in  its  second  and  third  phases 
of  development  (figs.  31,  44),  a  fact  which  makes  it  probable  that  some  stout  daggers  such  as 
O.  22,  290  survived  in  Bronze  Age  III.  They  have  not  been  observed  as  yet  with  other  types 
of  pottery  or  in  any  area  lying  north  of  the  Thames.  The  '  tweezers  of  bone '  from  a  Derby- 
shire barrow 2  are,  as  Dr.  Thurnam  has  remarked,  quite  different. 

Bone  tweezers  may  perhaps  be  apportioned  as  follows  : — 

Bronze  Age  II — O.  206,  O.  290  (v.  pp.  12,  13). 
Ill— Figs.  31,  254;  O.  12,  O.  22. 
IV— Fig.  49  (p.  12). 

1  Splieth,  Inventar  d.  Bronzealter  Funde  aus  Schl.-Holstein,  pi.  x,  fig.  191. 
1  Bateman,  Ten  Years',  p.  1 70,  where  they  are  figured. 
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The  bone  pins  dnd  needles  require  no  special  remark,  as  they  are  of  the  simplest  form,  are 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  have  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Thurnam.  Arch,  xliii.  433. 

The  shale  cups,  figs.  30,  260,  261,  are  very  remarkable  both  as  regards  form  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  were  made  on  a  pole-lathe.  Sir  John  Evans  was  positive  upon  this  point *  ; 
Dr.  Thurnam  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  were  formed  by  hand,  though  the  ornamental  band 
of  lines  was  added  with  the  aid  of  a  bow-drill.2  The  first  of  these  was  found  with  the  gold 
plaque  O.  2a,  the  bronze  dagger  O.  2c  (7*  in.  long  with  a  stout  midrib),  and  the  ovoid  jet  or  shale 
knob  (long  diameter  3  in.,  short  diameter  i*  in..  H.  if-  in.)  ornamented  with  five  thin  conical 
plates  of  gold,  f  in.  in  diameter,  inserted  into  countersunk  holes.  Mounted  on  a  staff  it  might 
have  served  as  a  sceptre  or  mark  of  dignity,  though  it  is  not  too  large  for  the  pommel  of  the 
dagger,  which  belongs  to  Bronze  Age  II. 

The  amber  cup  from  Hove,  Brighton,  H.  2*  in.,  D.  3*  in.,  differs  in  form  from  the  shale 
cups,  and  has  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  handled  tea-cup.3  It  was  found  with  a  double  edged 
stone  battle-axe,  5  in.  long,  and  a  stout  bronze  dagger,  5*  in.  x  2|  in.  with  midrib  and  2  rivets, 
of  Bronze  Age  II.  A  wooden  cup,  H.  4^  m->  from  Guldh0i,  Ribe  Amt,  Denmark,  is  almost  of 
the  same  form.  It  was  found  with  a  stout  bronze  dagger  and  a  bronze  fibula  in  two  parts,4 
both  of  which  belong  to  Period  2  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Sweden  (1450-1250  B.C.). 

Jet.  The  only  jet  bead  that  calls  for  remark  was  found  with  figs,  i,  la,  in  a  Normanton 
Barrow.  It  is  |  in.  long,  and  owing  to  two  deep  notches  above  and  below,  it  has  the  form  of  a 
double  hammer,5  and  resembles  the  double  hammer  O.  2j6  of  Vol.  I,  from  Wilsford  in  Wilts. 
An  amber  bead  of  much  the  same  form,  though  considerably  larger,  from  Schleswig-Holstein, 
is  figured  by  Fraulein  Mestorf.8 

GOLD. 

Gold  was  probably  rare,  for  it  was  always  employed  in  thin  plates  to  cover  beads  of  lignite 
or  plaques  of  wood,  or  as  a  setting  for  amber  pendants  used  as  ear-rings.  But  it  was  employed 
by  very  skilful  craftsmen,  who  acquired  great  precision  and  accuracy  of  hand  in  drawing  straight 
lines  and  in  manipulating  the  gold  leaf  into  various  forms.  To  have  acquired  this  sureness  of 
hand  they  must  have  worked  for  long  on  some  less  valuable  material  such  as  wood  and  shale. 

A  biconical  bead,  formed  by  covering  a  core  of  shale  with  two  thin  gold  cones  meeting  at 
the  centre,  was  found  with  figs,  i,  la.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  band  of  parallel  engraved  lines 
at  the  centre  and  at  the  two  ends.  Arch,  xliii,  fig.  215. 

Two  gold-plated  lignite  cones,  measuring  i  \  in.  x  i  \  in.  in  height,  were  found  with  figs.  2, 
2a,  and  222.  The  first  of  these,  O.  16,  is  ornamented  with  a  band  of  three  horizontal  incised  lines 
repeated  thrice  ;  the  two  lower  bands  are  united  by  a  line-chevron,  exactly  as  on  the  outside 
band  of  the  breast-plate  O.  26e,  of  Vol.  I.  On  the  bottom  is  a  cruciform  design  consisting  of 
a  bar-cross  with  equal  arms  inscribed  in  a  circle  ;  the  four  fields  are  each  filled  with  three  rectan- 
gular bars  parallel  to  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  same  design  is  seen  at  the  centre  of  O.  20, 
though  here  the  cross  is  set  obliquely. 


1  Evans,  A.  S.  /.,  p.  446.  Danmark,  pi.  xiv.  3,  xv.  A.  10,  A.  13. 

2  Arch,  xliii.  524.  *  Evans,  A.S.I.,  fig.  367.  5  Cat.  Devizes  Museum,  fig.  1450:. 

*  Madsen,   fund  af  Egekisten  fra   Bronzealderen  i  "   Vorgesch.  Alterth.  aus  Schl.-Holstein,  fig.  31. 
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This  well-known  pattern  is  very  widely  spread  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  began  very 
early,  but  in  this  country  I  only  know  of  its  use  in  the  Bronze  Age  on  these  two  examples. 

The  other  cone  is  ornamented  with  a  band  of  four  horizontal  pricked  lines,  repeated  four 
times.  Both  cones  have  the  V-shaped  perforation  at  the  base.  The  small  amber  beads  (O.  i  2  bis) 
that  accompanied  fig.  356  are  similarly  perforated,  showing  that  this  method  of  attachment  was 
still  holding  its  own  in  Bronze  Age  II. 

T/ie  two  small  boxes  of  gold  leaf  with  conical  lids  (O.  ic),  found  with  figs.  2,  2a,  have 
a  diameter  of  i  in.  and  a  height  of  *  in.  A  somewhat  similar  gold  box,  D.  *  in.,  was  found  at 
Cressingham,  Norfolk,  with  a  male  skeleton  interment.  With  it  were  the  remains  of  two  other 
boxes,  a  portion  of  a  gold  armilla,  a  large  quantity  of  amber  beads  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
an  oblong  gold  breast-plate  of  the  same  kind  as  O.  i,  O.  za,  and  a  stout  bronze  dagger  8|  in. 
long,  with  midrib,  two  lateral  ribs,  and  six  small  rivets.1  Gold  boxes  with  lids,  not  unlike  these 
British  examples,  were  found  by  Schliemann  at  Mycenae  in  the  third  shaft  grave,-  and  are  of 
earlier  date. 

Wooden  boxes  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  those  of  gold,  but  otherwise  similar  in 
form,  are  not  infrequent  in  graves  of  Bronze  Age  1 1  in  Denmark. 

The  1 3  gold-plated  cylindrical  beads  that  accompanied  the  gold  boxes  are  perforated  with 
two  holes  at  the  sides  and  have  a  length  of  -^  in.  '  Each,'  says  Thurnam,  '  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
drum  and  formed  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  two  being  circular,  lid-shaped  ends.'  He  has  figured 
them  in  Archaeologia,  p.  525,  figs.  213,  214. 

The  breast-plate  (O.  i)  measures  5^  in.  x  2§  in.,  is  of  very  thin  gold  leaf,  and  originally 
covered  a  plate  of  wood.  The  ornamentation  is  best  understood  from  the  illustration.  The 
bars  that  form  the  motive  are  composed  of  four  incised  lines.  Though  severely  simple  in  design 
the  execution  is  extremely  careful,  the  lines  being  cut  with  absolute  accuracy  and  precision, 
testifying  to  long  practice  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  He  belonged  to  the  same  school  as  the 
artificer  who  produced  the  breast-plate  O.  260  of  Vol.  I.  Though  the  latter  accompanied 
a  skeleton  interment,  there  is  not  much  difference  of  time  between  the  two  breast-plates.  The 
motive  common  to  O.  25*,  Vol.  I,  and  O.  id  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  lozenge-shaped  breast-plate  (O.  20)  found  with  figs.  3,  30,  b,  measures  6  in.  x  4*  in., 
each  side  having  a  length  of  3^  in.  It  much  resembles  the  breast-plate  O.  26^  of  Vol.  I,  which 
measures  7*  in.  x  6£  in.,  for  in  both  the  bars  parallel  to  the  sides  that  compose  the  design  are 
formed  of  gatherings  of  four  incised  lines.  The  central  motive  is  the  same  as  that  seen  on 
the  base  of  the  plated  cone  O.  ib,  though  set  obliquely  to  suit  the  lozenge  form  of  the  plate. 

The  technique  of  the  ornament  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  that  used  in  decorating  the 
gold  lunettes  or  '  diadems '  that  seem  to  have  emanated  in  the  first  instance  from  Hibernia, 
and  thence  found  their  way  to  Cornwall,  Gaul,  and  the  Cimbric  Peninsula.  Now  we  can  notice 
a  slight  difference  in  the  technique.  In  this  breast-plate  (O.  20)  the  incised  lines  are  filled  with 
minute  punctures  at  short  intervals.  Similar  punctures  are  visible  in  the  incised  lines  on  the 
gold  border  of  the  circular  pendants  O.  lob  and  on  similar  ornaments  from  Manton  in  Wilts. 
They  are  also  to  be  seen  on  two  gold  lunettes  from  Coulter,  Lanarkshire,  and  from  Auchen- 

1  Norfolk  Archaeology,  iii,  figured  opp.  p.  i.     The  breast-plate  and  dagger  are  figured  by  Thurnam,  Arch,  xliii, 
figs.  219,  158.  2  Schliemann,  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  figs.  318,  321. 
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taggart,  Dumfriesshire.1  On  the  latter  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  chequer 
motive  ,  and  on  the  bronze  dagger  O.  45  of  Vol.  I,  from  Sterndale  in  Derbyshire, 

the  punctures  along  the  three  engraved  lines  are  also  interrupted  at  intervals  to  form  a  chequer 
pattern.  This,  however,  can  only  be  seen  on  the  dagger  itself  in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  None 
of  the  lunettes  at  Dublin  or  in  the  British  Museum  shows  this  punctulation,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bably a  later  development.  The  execution  of  the  two  North  British  examples  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Hibernian  specimens,  and  the  former  seem  to  be  later,  though,  like  the  breast-plates, 
they  belong  to  Bronze  Age  II. 

The  small  pendants  O.  lob,  found  with  fig.  222,  have  a  diameter  of  ij  in.  and  are  composed 
of  a  disc  of  red  amber  framed  in  a  border  of  thin  gold,  perforated  at  the  edge  for  suspension. 
The  border  is  ornamented  with  two  bands  of  triple  engraved  and  punctured  lines.  Another 
pair  of  similar  pendants  was  found  with  a  grape  cup,  &c.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Cunnington 
at  Manton  in  Wilts,  (p.  26).  Another  was  discovered  by  Stukeley  with  a  bronze  knife,  amber 
and  glass  beads,  both  segmented  and  globular  (p.  12). 

A  rather  smaller  pendant  consisting  of  a  circular  disc  of  paste  framed  in  gold  border  and 
provided  with  a  broad  ring  of  suspension,  from  tomb  19,  Enkomi  in  Cyprus,  is  much  like  the 
British  examples  except  for  the  ring  of  suspension.2  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  assigns  this  interment 
to  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  or  beginning  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  from 
about  1350  to  1300  B.C.  by  the  newer  dating. 

BRONZE. 

Bronze  pins  with  ornamental  heads  are  richly  represented  on  the  Continent  in  many 
varieties,  but  in  Britain  they  are  remarkably  rare,  especially  with  interments.  Two  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  pin  with  a  small  spherical  hollow  head,  found  with  fig.  2 1 7  bis,  at  Camerton,  Somerset, 
has  been  figured  by  Sir  J.  Evans  and  Dr.  Thurnam.3  It  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  dagger 
which  accompanied  it  is  evidently  not  earlier  than  Bronze  Age  II.*  A  pin  of  this  description 
from  Tinsdahl  in  Holstein,  not  many  miles  west  of  Hamburg,  is  figured  by  Fraulein  Mestorf 
and  by  Dr.  Montelius.5  It  was  found  with  a  flanged  celt,  a  spear-head,  a  complicated  neck 
ornament,  5  bracelets  of  bronze  plate,  3  other  pins  of  the  same  type,  and  some  amber  beads. 
Other  pins  of  the  same  variety  have  been  studied  and  classified  by  Prof.  Lissauer,  who  mentions 
that  they  are  distributed  from  Baden  to  Brandenburg  and  from  Hungary  to  Holstein.6  Both 
archaeologists  assign  these  pins  to  the  end  of  Bronze  Age  I.  This  is  one  instance  of  several 
in  which  it  seems  certain  that  objects  on  the  Continent  belonging  to  Period  i  of  the  Bronze 
Age  were  only  known  in  Britain  in  Period  2. 

The  pin  found  with  fig.  243  is  incomplete,  and  is  described  by  Hoare  as  a  bead.  It  is  a 
hollow,  cup-like  object,  D.  \  in.,  with  a  small  hole  through  the  bottom.  Thurnam  supposed  it 
to  be  the  bulbous  head  of  the  pin-stalk  with  which  it  was  found.7  This  does  not  seem  unlikely, 
though  I  do  not  know  any  type  of  pin  to  which  it  could  be  referred. 

1  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  figs.  235,  236.  5  Mestorf,  op.cit., pi.  xxviii,  fig.  304;  Montelius,  Chrono- 

1  Excavations  in  Cyprus,  by  A.  Murray,  &c.,  pi.  viii.  logic,  p.  51,  figs.  138-44. 

3  Evans,  A.B.I.,  fig.  564;  Arch,  xliii.  468.  6  Z.  E.  (1907),  p.  793. 

4  Evans,  op.  cit.,  fig.  303 ;  Ar(h.  xliii.  453.  '  Arch,  xliii.  470. 
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The  crutch-headed  pin  (O.  26c)  is  i,\  in.  long  and  perforated  lengthways.  It  is  of  the 
same  type  as  O.  2gc  of  Vol.  I.  The  stout  dagger  (O.  260)  with  which  it  was  accompanied 
belongs  to  Bronze  Age  II.  On  the  Continent  pins  of  this  type  are  placed  in  Period  i,  so  this 
is  another  instance  in  which  an  object  of  Period  i  on  the  Continent  must  in  Britain  be  attri- 
buted to  Bronze  Age  II. 

The  bronze  flat  axe  O.  340  is  3^  in.  long,  and  was  found  with  the  bronze  daggers  O.  34*$,  c, 
and  two  gold  ornaments  of  oval  form.  Though  smaller,  it  is  much  like  O.  26c  of  Vol.  I,  from 
Normanton  Bush  Barrow,  which  also  was  associated  with  two  fine  bronze  daggers,  a  gold  breast- 
plate, and  a  stone  hammer. 

Excluding  '  razors  ',41  bronze  blades  have  been  found  with  cremated  interments,  including 
a  flat  blade  from  B.  24  Brigmilston,  mentioned  with  skeleton  interments,  Vol.  I,  pp.  136,  138.  Of 
these,  five  are  lost,  or  consist  of  mere  fragments.  Besides  these  there  are  2  razor  blades,  making 
a  total  of  43  bronze  blades,  ranging  in  time  from  Bronze  Age  II  to  V. 

The  following  summary  contrasts  the  principal  finds  with  uncremated  and  cremated 
burials  in  Area  I : — 
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It  is  evident  that  some  of  these  objects,  though  found  with  skeleton  interments,  reach 
down  into  Period  2  of  the  Bronze  Age,  for  instance,  the  two  daggers,  the  flat  bronze  celt,  the 
stone  hammer,  the  gold  breast-plate  and  the  gold  plate,  O.  26,  a,  d,c,  d,  e,f,  and  the  daggers 
O.  28a,6,  of  Vol.  I. 

On  the  other  hand  the  flat  blade  and  the  bronze  pin,  O.  290,  6,  of  Vol.  I,  from  Brig- 
milston belong  to  Bronze  Age  I.  Leaving  out  the  distinction  between  cremated  and 
uncremated  burials  we  may  adjust  the  summary  as  follows : — 
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The  dimensions  of  the  bronze  blades  that  accompanied  cremated  interments  with  urns  or 
without  any  pottery  are  given  on  Table  IV.  Twelve  out  of  the  35  blades  that  are  preserved— 
not  including  the  Brigmilston  flat  blade— are  4  in.  long  or  less,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  knives, 
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the  remaining  23  blades  may  pass  for  daggers  and  knife-daggers.  Some  of  these  daggers  ought 
to  belong  to  Bronze  Age  III,  for  the  cinerary  type  i  runs  on  without  a  break  into  Cordon  type  5, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  type  of  blade  that  accompanies  it,  is  assigned  by 
Dr.  Montelius  to  Bronze  Age  IV.  As  he  finds  no  swords  in  Britain  earlier  than  Bronze  Age  IV 
we  must  suppose  that  bronze  daggers  were  in  use  to  the  end  of  Period  3.  Among  the  hoards 
of  this  period  he  includes  that  from  Plymstock.  One  of  these  blades  (Evans,  A.  B.  /.,  fig.  301) 
is  thin,  6f  in.  long,  with  a  groove  along  each  side  of  the  centre.  Similar  grooves  are  noted  in 
Table  IV,  but  the  flanged  celts  from  the  same  hoard  are  later  than  any  found  with  interments. 
Another  blade  (Evans,  op.  cit.,  fig.  327),  though  tanged,  is  not  stouter  and  is  less  elaborate 
than  some  of  the  blades  found  with  interments  in  Area  I. 

The  fine  dagger  O.  4,  though  only  5  in.  long,  was  found  with  a  late  example  of  cinerary 
type  i  ;  the  two  fine  daggers  O.  22,  290,  measuring  8|  in.  and  8|  in.  in  length  respectively, 
were  found  with  bone  tweezers,  and  a  pair  of  these  accompanied  fig  49,  a  very  late  example  of 
type  i.  So  all  three  daggers  appear  to  belong  to  Bronze  Age  III.  Yet  the  fine  dagger  and  pin 
from  Camerton  (Evans,  op.  cit.,  figs.  303,  456)  can  hardly  be  brought  down  so  late,  though  they 
must  come  near  the  end  of  Period  2. 

The  three  solid  globular  bronze  beads,  found  with  fig.  382,  are  unique,  I  believe,  in  this  coun- 
try. They  had  a  diameter  of  f  in.  The  dark-brown  outside  surface  was  split  in  several 
directions  showing  a  light-green  centre  core  within.  Two  of  them  fell  to  pieces.  Analysis 
proved  them  to  be  of  bronze  with  a  trace  of  iron.  I  can  only  compare  them  with  globular 
bronze  beads  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  iron  fibulae  in  the  early  Iron  Age.1 

VITREOUS  PASTE,  PORCELAIN. 

The  special  importance  of  the  finds  of  beads  of  glass  or  vitreous  paste  is  that  they  ought 
to  give  a  terminus  a  qiio  within  fairly  narrow  limits  of  time  for  part  of  Bronze  Age  1 1  in  Great 
Britain.  As  nearly  all  the  globular  beads  are  lost,  we  need  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the 
'notched'  or  '  segmented'  variety,  O.  5,  13,  15,  31,  32,  33,  36. 

O.  5.  Bloxworth  Down,  Dorset,  with  fig.  49.  These  beads  show  a  pale  greenish  glaze  over  a  dirty 
yellow,  opaque  core.  One  bead  has  six  segments,  another  nine.  D.  3  mm. 

O.  13.     Tan  Hill,  Wilts.,  with  fig.  426.     Cobalt  blue,  somewhat  discoloured.     D.  5  mm. 

0. 15.  Boscregan,  Cornwall,  with  fig.  453.  These  earthenware  beads  show  a  bluish  tinge  in  places, 
but  otherwise  have  the  colour  of  dark  flint.  D.  of  larger  beads  10  mm.  D.  of  smaller  ones  6  mm.  The 
larger  ones  are  more  irregular  than  the  smaller,  and  the  grooves  may  have  been  filled  with  paste  of  another 
colour  which  has  fallen  out. 

O.  31.     Upton  Lovel,  Wilts.     Opaque  blue.     D.  3,  4,  and  5  mm. 

O.  32.  Lake,  Wilts.  Pale  cobalt  blue  and  dull  greenish-blue  of  darker  tone  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  bead.  All  are  partly  discoloured  and  only  in  places  retain  the  original  cobalt  colour.  D.  3,  4,  and 
6  mm. 

O.  33.     Syrencot,  Wilts.     Pale  cobalt  blue,  discoloured  on  one  side,  D.  4,  6,  and  7  mm. 

O.  36.  Fuente  Alamo,  Almeria,  Spain  (p.  14).  The  three  larger  beads  are  greenish  on  one  side  and 
brownish  on  the  underside  from  discoloration.  The  smaller  are  blue  and  greenish.  The  segments  on 
some  beads  are  cut  very  deep,  on  others  less  so.  D.  3,  4,  and  5  mm. 

1  S.  Miiller,  Ord.  Danmarks  Oldsager,  II  Jernalder,  fig.  27. 
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Dr.  Thurnam  seemed  inclined  to  favour  the  view  of  M.  Figuier  that  glass  is  a  necessary 
discovery  of  the  Bronze  Age.  For  the  scoriae  from  bronze  furnaces  are  partly  composed  of  a 
sort  of  glass — silicates  of  soda  and  potash  coloured  blue  and  green  by  silicates  of  copper  and 
iron.1  But  against  this  must  be  set  the  experience  of  M.  Louis  Siret  in  the  south-east  of  Spain. 
He  found  abundance  of  scoriae  at  spots  where  copper  ore  had  been  smelted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  age  of  metal,  but  none  of  this  refuse  had  a  glassy  appearance.  The  reason  is  that  the 
furnaces  gave  sufficient  heat  to  melt  the  copper  out  of  the  ore,  which  was  broken  into  small 
pieces,  but  the  temperature  was  not  high  enough  to  melt  the  stone  into  a  glassy  slag. 

It  is  very  generally  recognized  now  that  the  arts  of  glazing  pottery  and  of  making  glass 
originated  in  Egypt,  and  that  this  is  the  fountain-head  from  which  this  knowledge  ultimately 
spread  far  and  wide.  Although  the  art  of  glazing  earthenware  and  stone  was  known  from  the 
ist  Dynasty,  glass  hardly  became  common  before  the  i8th  Dynasty.  And  neither  Syria  nor  the 
countries  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  knew  the  art  of  making  glass  before  the  Greek  period.2 

M.  Dechelette  assigns  the  notched  beads  of  vitreous  paste  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
to  Bronze  Age  I  (c.  250x3-19008.0.),  and  illustrates  it  by  the  example  from  Tan  Hill  (O.  13). 
He  supposes  that  these  are  imitations  of  the  notched  beads  of  bone  found  with  interments  of 
Bronze  Age  I,  and  as  an  example  figures  those  from  the  dolmen  of  Cabut  (Gironde).3  No  doubt 
the  likeness  between  the  glass  and  the  bone  beads  is  striking,  but  the  proof  is  wanting  that  the 
natives  of  Britain  were  able  to  make  vitreous  paste  at  so  early  a  period  as  he  supposes,  earlier 
in  fact  than  the  i2th  Dynasty. 

As  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  has  observed,  these  glazed,  notched,  segmented  or  compound  beads 
answer  to  those  of  a  special  Egyptian  fabric.  Although  this  type  may  well  have  existed  before 
the  1 8th  Dynasty,4  the  earliest  known  to  him  are  from  a  foundation  deposit  of  Queen  Hatshepsut 
(c.  1500  B.C.).  In  the  Palace  of  Tell  el  Amarna  (c.  1380-1350  B.C.)  they  are  specially  abundant, 
and  continue  awhile  under  the  igth  Dynasty  (1320-1200  B.C.).5 

This  form  of  bead  lasted  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  for  in  the  British  Museum  there  are 
some  beads  of  the  26th  Dynasty  (c.  600)  of  pale  blue  and  greenish  colour  which  greatly  resemble 
the  Wilts,  examples,  and  offer  the  same  irregularities  of  manufacture.  This  class  of  bead  had 
therefore  a  duration  of  fully  i  ,000  years. 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  further  remarks  that,  though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
original  appearance  of  many  of  these  beads,  the  dull  blue  tone  of  some  examples  may  best  be 
paralleled  by  the  igth  Dynasty  beads  of  this  class.  It  may  in  any  case  be  assumed  that  they 
did  not  at  once  obtain  a  vogue  as  far  west  as  Britain,  and  we  may  take  the  middle  of  the  i4th 


1  Arch,  xliii.  499. 

2  Von  Bissing,  Rev.  Arch.,  A?  se>.,  t.  xi,  p.  211.     The 
author  of  the  article  on  'Glass'   in  the  Encycl.  Brit., 
nth   edition,  holds  that   it   is    uncertain  whether  this 
material  was  invented  in  Egypt  or  Syria,  but  inclines  to 
the  latter  view,  laying  great  stress  on  the  well-known 
tradition    recorded    by    Pliny.      But   no  tradition   col 
lected  by  him  could  go  back  so  far  as  the  i8th  Dynasty, 
and  glass  was  known  as  early  as  the   I2th  Dynasty  in 
the  form  of  beads. 

5  Manuel  d' Archeologie  II,  pp.  368-71,  figs.  145,  146. 
M.    Dechelette  has   been    misled    by    Schliemann    in 


supposing  that  fig.  146,  i  from  grave  5,  Mycenae,  is  of 
vitreous  paste.  In  May,  1911, 1  examined  it  in  company 
with  the  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Athens,  M.  Stais, 
and  Mr.  A.  Wace  of  the  Brit.  School  at  Athens.  It  is  of 
bone,  coloured  green  by  contact  with  metal,  and  is  flat 
on  the  under  side  where  remains  of  two  bronze  pins  for 
attaching  it  are  visible. 

4  There  are  some  porcelain  beads  of  the  yth  Dynasty  (?) 
[c.  2300]  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  from  El  Mehesna, 
but  they  are  very  roughly  and  imperfectly  notched. 

5  P.  S.  A.  L.,  2  ser.,  xxii.  125. 
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century  as  the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  hardly  safe  to  carry  back  the  interments  with  which  this 
class  of  bead  is  associated.1  My  own  observation  had  also  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Wilts,  notched  beads  most  resemble  others  of  the  igth  Dynasty  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

As  the  Boscregan  earthenware  beads  (O.  15)  are  not  of  Egyptian  type,  there  was  probably 
some  intermediate  station  where  they  could  be  produced.  Dr.  A.  Evans  found  faience  beads, 
perfectly  answering  to  Egyptian  notched  beads,  though  of  paler  colour,  in  the  Temple 
Repositories  at  Knossos,  which  must  be  at  least  as  early  as  1600  B.C.  These  were  made  in 
Crete,  though  imitated  from  Egyptian  originals.  Perhaps  from  the  same  source  came  the  glass 
cylinders  found  by  Schliemann  in  tomb  i  on  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae.  Inside  them  was 
a  small  inner  tube  of  blue  transparent  cobalt  glass,  which  analysis  proved  to  be  of  the  same 
composition  as  Egyptian  glass.2 

Some  notched  beads  from  rock  tombs  outside  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens,  belong,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Ephor  G.  Soteriades,  to  the  Late  Mycenaean 
period,  and  so  are  not  earlier  than  1300  B.C. 

Porcelain  notched  beads  from  Enkomi  in  Cyprus  from  tomb  66  3  may  belong  to  about  the 
same  time. 

The  notched  beads  from  Fuente  Alamo  (O.  36)  belong,  as  the  bronze  sword  shows,  to  the 
close  of  the  early  Bronze  Period  in  the  south-east  of  Spain,  a  time  which  apparently  must  be 
placed  not  earlier  than  about  1600  B.C.4  They  could  not  have  been  brought  by  the  Phoenicians, 
as  that  date  is  too  early.  As  they  were  found  with  ivory  beads,  perhaps  they  reached  Fuente 
Alamo  mainly  by  a  land  route.  They  may  have  passed  from  Egypt  westwards  from  one  Lybian 
tribe  to  another  till  they  reached  Mauretania.  From  some  port  on  that  coast  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  reach  another  not  far  from  Fuente  Alamo,  which  lies  only  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 

Of  later  date  are  some  notched  glass  beads  from  Waiblingen,  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  Museum 
at  Nvirenberg.  Judging  from  two  bronze  bangles  these  beads  belong  to  the  Hallstatt  Period. 

M.  Dechelette  supposes  that  the  glass  beads  found  in  Britain  followed  the  Atlantic  coast 
along  the  same  route  as  that  taken  by  the  three  Folkton  cylinders  of  chalk.  Nevertheless 
in  Brittany  glass  beads  are  very  rare.  In  the  large  collection  of  M.  du  Chatellier  at  Kernuz 
there  is  only  one  small  oval  bead  of  turquoise  blue,  found  at  Run  ar  Justicou,  Crozon  (Finistere), 
in  a  chamber  constructed  of  dry  stone  masonry,  together  with  a  cylindrical  bead  of  amber  and 
a  plain,  flat  triangular  bronze  knife,  9  cm.  long  by  -030  mm.  wide.  The  urn  (pi.  cvii,  fig.  21*) 
that  accompanied  the  interment  is  of  unusual  form,  but  seems  to  belong  to  Bronze  Age  II.5 

Small  globular  beads,  usually  of  pale  blue  colour,  have  been  found  in  Denmark  and 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  these  have  been  dated  by  Fraulein  Mestorf  from  1400-1000  B.C."  This 
helps  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  Evans  that  a  date  of  about  1350  B.C.  is  as  far  back  as  we 
can  venture  to  place  the  earliest  notched  glass  beads  in  South  Britain. 

It  has  been  mentioned  (p.  42)  that  with  an  urn  partly  resembling  fig.  419  and  partly  fig.  4190, 
a  star-shaped  bead  or  spindle-whorl  with  six  rays  was  found.  It  had  a  diameter  of  i  in.  and  the 

1  Evans,  op.  at.,  p.  125.  O.  Montelius  to  Bronze  Age  II  (2000-1700  B.C.). 

2  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  p.  157,  Eng.  ed.  r>  Du  Chatellier,  Epoques  prehist.  en  Finistire,  2e  ed. 

3  Murray,  Excavations  in  Cyprus,  pi.  ix,  fig.  305.  p.  186. 

1  Halberds  were  found  at  Fuente  Alamo,  as  at  other  6  Mitth.  Anthrop.   Vereins  in  Schl.-Holstein,  Heft  13 

places,  by  M.  L.  Siret.     British  halberds  are  assigned  by          (190°),  P-  13- 

I  2 
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material  resembled  fine  close  plaster.  On  this  account  I  suppose  it  was  made  of  some  calcareous 
stone  or  of  some  kind  of  earth  that  assumed  the  appearance  of  plaster  after  being  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  An  object  of  vitreous  paste  or  of  porcelain  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
plaster.  Dr.  Montelius  has  figured  a  very  similar  six-rayed  star-bead  or  spindle-whorl  of  terra 
cotta,  a  little  over  i  J  in.  in  diameter.  It  came  from  a  terra-mara  in  Modena,  and  another  whorl 
from  the  terra-mara  of  Castellarano,  Reggio.  Both  are  of  the  Bronze  Age.  He  also  figures  a 
ten-rayed  spindle-whorl  of  glass,  D.  i  £  in. ,  from  Arnoaldi,  Bologna,  of  Iron  Age  III.1  The  British 
example  is  considerably  later  than  the  earliest  segmented  glass  beads  of  Bronze  Age  II,  for  it 
was  found  near  the  surface  away  from  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  and  the  urn  that  accompanied  it 
belongs  to  the  fourth  Period. 

The  two  annular  pendants  of  vitreous  paste  (p.  27)  greatly  resembling  Egyptian  porcelain 
must  now  be  considered.  One  of  them  with  a  diameter  rather  less  than  i  in.  was  found  with 
fig.  224,  a  biconical  pygmy  urn  with  perforated  sides.  The  other,  from  Oxsettle,  Sussex,  was 
found,  as  we  have  seen  above,  with  a  shoulderless  example  of  type  i  and  therefore  in  its  latest 
phase,  i.  e.  within  the  limits  of  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  compares  the  quoit-like  form  of  the  pendants  with  another  of  jet,  found 
with  the  pedestal  cup  fig.  213,  supposing  that  the  pendant  is  a  native  imitation  of  the  faience 
prototype.  But  this  is  evidently  a  slip  of  memory,  for  reference  to  Arch.  Hi,  p.  52,  fig.  1 7,  shows 
that  the  lignite  or  jet  pendant  in  question  does  not  appear  to  be  quoit-shaped  in  section. 

The  annular  form  of  these  paste  pendants  may  be  compared  with  a  bronze  disc,  D.  3!  in., 
the  section  of  which  seems  to  be  quoit-shaped,  from  La  Ferte'-Hauterive  (Allier).2  It  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Gaul.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  annular  pendants  of 
bronze  with  a  loop  of  suspension  begin  to  be  common.  Several  are  figured  by  Fraulein  Mestorf 
from  Schleswig-Holstein.3  Of  still  later  date  is  an  enamel  bead,  D.  i-J  in.,  apparently  quoit- 
shaped  but  without  a  ring  of  suspension,  also  from  Schleswig.4 

The  Rev.  L.  Hass£  has  remarked  that  the  quoit-shaped  beads  of  vitreous  paste,  like  the 
pendant  found  in  Sussex,  were  found  in  Armagh  with  Roman  objects  and  are  now  at 
St  Columba's  College,  Dublin.8 


BEADS   OF  VITREOUS   PASTE 


SEGMENTED 

GLOBULAR 

STAR-SHAPED 

Bronze  Age  II,  Fig.  213,  O.  31      .     . 
Bronze  Age  III,  O.  32,  O.  33 
like  139  O.  6 
Bronze  Age  IV,  Fig.  49,  55,  244    .     . 
426  O.  13,  144 
453  O.  15 
Bronze  Age  V,  Fig.  535^  

216,  219 

185 
<!27,  like  ";o8 

like  419* 
M« 

1  La  Civil,  prim,  en  Italic,  pi.  24,  figs.   17,  18;  pi. 
84,  no.  4. 

1  Dechelette,  op.  cit.  ii,  fig.  117,  2. 
Mestorf,  op.  cit.,  pi.  xxxix,  figs.  439,  445,  448. 


4  Mestorf,  op.  cit.,  pi.  55,  677. 

5  P.  R.  S.  A.  /.,  ser.  5,  i.  364. 
'  Material  uncertain. 
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The  finds  of  amber  amount  to  sixteen,  not  including  the  cup.  In  one  instance  over  1,000 
beads  and  several  plates  of  amber,  all  forming  part  of  a  necklace,  were  found  together  with  figs. 
2,  2a.  In  another,  100  beads  with  plates  and  fig.  216;  in  a  third  instance  a  large  number  of  amber 
beads  accompanied  fig.  238.  Amber  was  therefore  relatively  plentiful  in  the  Southern  Area,  and 
the  question  arises,  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Sir  John  Evans,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  after  storms  considerable  quantities  are  washed  up  along  the  east  coast  of  England,  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  amber  of  the  Hove  cup  was  native  and  not  imported.1  This  may 
hold  good  for  the  amber  beads  found  at  Cressingham  in  Norfolk,  though  it  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea.  But  for  Area  I,  taking  into  consideration  how  rarely  it  is  met  with  in  the 
northern  areas,  I  believe  the  amber  was  imported.  Both  the  form  of  the  Hove  cup,  the  globular- 
headed  pin  from  Camerton,  exactly  like  four  others  from  Tinsdahl  in  Holstein,  and  perhaps 
the  bone  tweezers,  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  to  Denmark  as  parts  of  Europe  between 
which  and  South  Britain  there  was  some  intercourse  and  commerce  in  Bronze  Age  1 1  and  later. 

AREAS    II   AND   III.     FROM   THAMES   TO   TWEED 

To  avoid  too  great  subdivision  these  two  areas  are  taken  together,  Tables  V,  VII  (p.  79). 
Of  the  six  stone  axe-hammers  only  two  were  found  with  pieces  of  pottery,  and  one  of  these 
pieces  is  lost.     Their  dimensions  are  : — 


FIG. 

PLACE 

.   DIMENSIONS 

Lost 

Throwley  Moor  House 

4k 

in.  x  if  in.  wide 

'59 

Blanche,  B.  189.      .     . 

m. 

Ganton,  B.  18     .     .     . 

S  i 

Goodmanham,  B.  89    . 

41 

n. 

Towthorpe,  B.  276  .     . 

4* 

in.  x  if  in.  wide 

Hungry  Grimston,  B.  90 

3f 

in. 

As  in  Area  I  these  axe-hammers  are  of  small  size  compared  with  those  of  the  neolithic 
period  in  Denmark. 

Arrowheads  were  found  with  6  interments;  worked  flints  with  17  burials,  and  flint  flakes 
with  twelve.  Some  of  these  were  found  together,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  interments  with 
flint  in  some  form  amounts  to  30  instances. 

Bone  pins  or  needles,  12. 

Jet  or  Shale.     Beads,  2  ;  with  the  V-shaped  perforation,  i  ;  pendants,  2. 

Amber.  Beads,  i.  To  this  may  be  added  a  large  quantity  of  amber  beads  found  at 
Cressingham,  Norfolk.  Though  these  occurred  with  a  skeleton  interment  the  gold  objects  and 
the  bronze  dagger  show  that  the  burial  belongs  to  Bronze  Age  II  (p.  62). 

BRONZE 

Awls,  1 7  ;  knives,  1 3  ;  daggers,  2.     The  dimensions  of  the  blades  are  as  follows  : 

1  Evans,  A.  S.  /.,  p.  450. 
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FIG. 

LENGTH 

WIDTH 

RIVETS 

REMARKS 

69 

3-^s  in- 

IT!  in- 

3 

Flat,  bevelled  edge 

Like  71 

.. 

i 

Flat,  triangular 

77 

2  in. 

_  f 

Tang 

Flat,  thin 

84 

In  six  pieces 

Tang 

Narrow,  fairly  thick 

Like  87 

2$  in. 

4  in. 

2 

Triangular,  point  missing 

94 

3*in- 

T 

Triangular,  pointed 

Mare  Hill,  Stafford  . 

3  in. 

1  t 

2 

Lady  Lowe     .     .     . 

i|  in. 

I 

Tang,  flat 

Like  288 

4s  in- 

" 

i|  in. 

3 

Stout  midrib 

Like  305 

-'.;  in- 

i  in. 

Tang 

Total  length  3!  ins.,  thickened  at  centre 

Hungry  Grimston    . 

3i  m- 

Much  damaged 

Calais  Wold    .     .     . 

p 

Fragments 

Like  228 

K 

. 

Dagger,  lost 

Minning  Lowe    .     . 

3^  in- 

, 

§ 

Fused  and  bent 

Like  143 

6£  in. 

Imperfect,  much  decayed 

GLASS  BEADS. 

A  segmented  glass  bead  (O.  6) '  was  found  with  an  urn  rather  like  fig.  1 39,  and  a  single  glass 
bead  was  deposited  earlier  than  fig.  1 44  from  Cumberland.  This  later  urn  belongs  to  Phase  iii 
of  type  i,  the  other  is  rather  earlier.  Two  pieces  of  a  greenish  glass  vessel  were  found  by 
Mr.  R.  Mortimer  in  B.  13,  Calais  Wold,  with  burnt  bones  and  fragments  of  a  bronze  knife.  One 
piece  formed  part  of  the  neck  and  the  other  of  the  body.  He  remarks  that,  judging  from  the 
description,  this  glass  both  in  kind  and  colour  closely  resembles  the  portions  of  a  glass  bottle 
found  by  Mr.  Borlase  at  Boscregan,  Cornwall  (p.  43,  fig.  453). 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  funeral  furniture  of  Areas  II  and  III,  which  lie  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Tweed,  with  that  of  Area  I,  south  of  the  Thames,  in  Periods  2-5  of  the  Bronze 
Age. 
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Although  the  two  northern  areas  are  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  southern  area  they  have 
yielded  a  good  deal  less  than  half  the  number  of  bronze  blades,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
all  are  of  small  dimensions,  no  larger  than  in  Period  i.  Of  awls  there  are  only  seven  against 
twelve  in  the  south,  and  no  bronze  pins  with  ornamented  heads.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  stout  daggers  of  Period  2  found  in  the  south  with  cinerary  types  i  and  2, 
it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  small  bronze  knives  of  Areas  II  and  III  must  be  assigned 

1  Only  a  very  small  piece  is  visible  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  string. 
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to  Period  2  and  later.  The  key  to  the  chronology  of  British  pottery  must  be  looked  for  south 
of  the  Thames. 

Except  for  the  pectoral  found  on  the  skeleton  at  Cressingham,  Norfolk,  no  gold  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  Areas  II  and  III. 

Amber  beads — in  one  instance  a  single  bead — only  occur  twice  against  16  finds  in  the  south, 
one  of  which  contained  over  i  ,000  beads,  besides  several  plaques  of  amber,  all  forming  part  of  a 
rich  necklace. 

Of  glass  segmented  beads  there  is  only  one  find  to  oppose  to  9  finds  in  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  north  there  are  more  than  thrice  as  many  interments,  accompanied 
by  flint,  as  in  the  south,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  bone  pins.  We  note  too  that,  though  the 
two  northern  areas  are  so  much  larger  than  the  southern  area,  the  number  of  stone  axe-hammers 
is  the  same. 

It  is  evident  from  this  comparison  that  the  conditions  of  life  north  and  south  of  the  Thames 
were  very  different.  The  southern  tribes  stood  on  a  higher  level  of  civilization  than  the 
northern  tribes,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  little  intercommunication.  The  former  possessed 
excellent  artificers  in  gold,  and  perhaps  others  sufficiently  skilled  to  carve  or  turn  on  a  lathe 
well-formed  cups  of  shale  and  amber.  If  the  Camerton  dagger  and  other  fine  blades  were  made 
in  the  country  they  also  had  artizans  highly  skilled  in  casting  and  working  bronze.  But  all 
foreign  imports  such  as  amber,  new  types  of  bronze  daggers,  bronze  pins,  and  beads  of  vitreous 
paste  were  so  jealously  guarded  in  the  south  that  very  little  of  this  civilization  found  its  way  to 
the  northern  tribes. 

We  can  now  compare  the  civilization  of  the  two  northern  areas  when  inhumation  was  in 
vogue  with  that  which  existed  when  cremation  was  the  rule. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  summary  that  the  larger  flint  implements  such  as  celts  and 
daggers  were  no  longer  in  use,  and  smaller  ones  such  as  knives,  scrapers,  arrowheads  and  flakes 
more  rarely  formed  part  of  the  funeral  furniture. 

Tables  have  been  given  in  Vol.  I  showing  that  2  awls,  3  celts,  and  2 1  blades,  all  of  bronze,  were 
found  with  uncremated  interments  without  pottery  in  Region  II.  Probably  a  very  few  of  these 
might  be  included  in  Bro/ize  Age  I,  and  15  or  1 6  blades,  though  found  with  skeleton  burials,  might 
belong  to  Period  2  of  the  Bronze  Age  before  cremation  was  thoroughly  established.  In  the 
southern  area  '  grape '  cups  are  found  with  both  kinds  of  burial,  and  as  part  of  the  grave-goods 
is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases,  cremation  and  inhumation  must  have  been  for  a  time 
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contemporaneous.  If  this  addition  is  made,  it  brings  up  the  number  of  bronze  blades  in  Area  1 1 
nearer  to  the  level  with  those  in  Area  I,  in  the  proportion  of  about  30  to  46.  Though  in  point 
of  size  none  of  these  additional  blades  is  so  large  as  a  good  many  in  Area  I,  and  the  great 
difference  of  geographical  area  between  England  south  of  the  Thames  and  England  with  Wales 
north  of  the  Thames  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


AREAS   IV   AND   V.      NORTH    BRITAIN   AND    HIBERNIA 

The  funeral  furniture  of  these  two  areas  is  scanty,  Tables  VI,  VII.     There  are  three 
perforated  axe-hammers  or  hammers  : 


Fig.  500 

4  X  if  in. 

Axe-hammer 

502 

4xf  X  3  in. 

Gneiss  hammer 

523 

4$  in. 

Hammer  with  engraved  lines 

Flint  arrowheads  3.     Finds  of  flint  flakes  and  worked  flint  4.     Stone  pendants  2.     Worked 
bone  2. 


i  awl,  1 1  blades,  i  bowl. 


BRONZE 


DIMENSIONS  OF  THE   BLADES 


FIG. 

ILLUSTRATION 

SIZE 

REMARKS 

1850 

3  X  1  in. 

Midrib,  2  side  notches,  oval 

355 

O."i7 

3|  X  if  in. 

3  rivets,  stout  midrib 

503 

.. 

3$  X  ij  in. 

i  rivet,  oval,  ornamented 

504^ 

.. 

3  x  r£  in. 

Oval,  imperfect  both  ends,  ornamented 

Lawpark 

0-37 

3i5e  X  i^  in. 

i  rivet,  no  cutting  edge,  oval 

I^awpark 

0.  37* 

3i7e  x  l~re  in- 

Tang,  much  broken,  oval 

507 

. 

Fragment 

5" 

. 

if  X  i  in. 

2  rivets 

527 

. 

3|  X  i  in. 

Tang,  imperfect,  oval,  ornamented 

Eddertown 

. 

.. 

Fragment 

546 

• 

•• 

Fragment 

Most  of  these  small  blades  are  oval,  some  are  decorated,  and  Dr.  Montelius  places  them  in 
Bronze  Age  IV.  But  O.  1 7,  from  Annakeen,  Co.  Galway,  found  with  a  pygmy  cup,  must  be 
assigned  to  Bronze  Age  II. 

The  bronze  bowl  or  cup  (O.  7),  found  near  fig.  194  at  Ardoe,  Aberdeenshire,  is  fragmentary, 
H.  i  in. ;  D.  2|  in.  In  form  it  is  globular,  and  a  moulded  rim  surrounds  the  mouth.  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith  informed  me  that  the  bowl  or  cup  may  be  compared  with  two  from  the  Stanwick  hoard  in 
the  British  Museum.  These  are  practically  a  pair,  but  one  is  badly  damaged,  the  other  has  a 
milled  edge.  The  latter  has  a  height  of  2  in.,  D.  at  mouth  3*  in.,  is  very  well  made  and  of  fairly 
stout  metal.  He  believes  the  Stanwick  bowls  may  be  dated  from  50  B.C.  to  A.D.  50,  but  the 
Ardoe  example,  owing  to  its  thinness,  may  be  of  the  transition  period  from  Bronze  to  Iron,  or 
about  the  4th.  cent.  B.C. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Wright  has  also  called  my  attention  to  a  Late  Celtic  cup  in  the  Museum  at 
Colchester.  D.  at  mouth  3  in.,  H.  about  i*  in.,  for  the  bottom  is  much  damaged.  There  is  a 
fillet  round  the  rim,  and  an  elaborate  handle  is  attached  by  rivets  to  one  side  of  the  cup.  It 
was  found,  Mr.  Wright  informs  me,  with  pedestalled  and  other  vessels  dating  from  the  close  of 
the  second  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C. 

The  Ardoe  cup  may  also  be  compared  with  a  bronze  semi-globular  bowl — D.  at  mouth  4  in., 
H.  3!  in.,  though  of  much  thicker  metal — from  the  Balshanner  hoard.1  The  cinerary  urn 
fig.  194  of  type  i  can  hardly  be  brought  down  even  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  bowl  is 
either  earlier  or  was  deposited  independently  of  the  urn.  The  record  of  their  finding  is  quite 
vague. 

GLASS  BEADS. 

The  bead  from  Gilchorn,  found  with  fig.  179  of  type  i,  is  roughly  oval,  with  a  small  oval 
projection  at  one  end.  It  is  a  little  over  \  in.  long,  and  one  end  is  broken.  Its  colour  is  whitish 
opal,  and  at  one  end  is  a  spiral  stripe  of  a  slightly  different  shade.  Like  the  knife,  it  belongs  to 
Bronze  Age  IV. 

The  segmented  beads  from  the  Mill  of  Marcus  (p.  54),  D.  £  in.,  are  greenish,  though  much  dis- 
coloured. As  the  decoration  of  the  urn  in  which  it  was  found  does  not  cover  the  rim  but  only 
extends  between  the  two  cordons,  it  is  probably  as  late  as  Bronze  Age  V. 

The  two  segmented  beads  from  Stevenston  found  with  fig.  536^ — one  with  four  the  other 
with  three  segments — are  of  grey  colour,  D.  6  mm.  With  them  was  a  nine-rayed  star-bead  of 
the  same  material  and  colour.  The  ends  of  the  rays  are  blunt. 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  regards  certain  eight-rayed  star-beads  of  dull  blue  colour  from  Tell  el 
Amarna  as  the  undoubted  prototypes  of  the  larger  star-beads  of  the  British  Bronze  Age.  But 
if  these  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  clear,  he  says,  that  the  derivative  and  degenerate 
forms,  which  must  have  emanated  from  some  non-Egyptian  source,  date  from  a  later  period, 
perhaps  nearer  1 200  B.C.  But  such  an  early  date  seems  too  early.  The  example  from  Dorset, 
found  with  a  biconical  urn  like  419^,  has  to  be  assigned  to  Period  4  of  the  Bronze  Age  ;  and  the 
Stevenston  example,  differing  from  it  in  several  respects,  perhaps  also  in  material,  and  found  so 
much  further  north,  must  be  regarded  as  later,  and  placed,  I  imagine,  as  late  as  Period  5.  What 
betrays  a  late  date  is  the  slightly  raised  lip  round  the  margin  of  the  hole.  This  feature  is 
observable  in  Roman  glass  beads  from  Newstead  near  Melrose,  of  the  second  century  A.  D.2 
Besides,  the  general  character  of  the  Stevenston  urns  reminds  us  of  the  coarse  pottery  from 
Ashford  and  Standlake,  which  has  analogies,  already  pointed  out,  with  the  coarsest  Late  Celtic 
pottery  from  Essex  (p.  51). 

The  globular  blueglass  dead  with  three  yellow  spirals  from  Edderton  (p.  55),  which  is  earlier 
than  a  cordoned  urn  of  type  5,  is  not  earlier  than  the  La  Tene  period,  which  began  c.  400  B.C. 
on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  Dr.  P.  Reinecke  mentions  that  inlayed  spirals  are  only  found  north  of 
the  Alps  on  beads  not  earlier  than  the  later  La  Tene  period.3  Globular  beads  with  similar  yellow 
spirals  were  found  at  Donaghadee,  Co.  Down,  with  broken  bronze  fibulae,  two  bronze  finger-rings, 

1  P.  S.  A.  S.  xxvi.  1 88.  *  Curie,  A  Roman  Frontier  Post,  pi.  xci,  no.  7,  n,  14. 

3  Alter -tA.  it  us.  held.  Vorzeit,  F,  Band  iii,  p.  69. 
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several  armillae  of  glass,  a  brass  coin,  and  part  of  a  small  bronze  spoon,  all  objects  of  the  Late 
La  Tene  or  the  Roman  period.1 

The  bead  from  Housegord,  Shetland,  found  with  fig.  528,  is  a  longish  barrel-shaped  bead 
of  very  dark  blue  with  two  inlayed  white  rings  at  each  end. 

GOLD 

The  gold  penannular  armlet  with  expanded  ends  l  found  with  fig.  203  is  much  like  another 
from  Auchtertyre,  Elgin,2  which  Dr.  Montelius  assigns  to  Bronze  Age  IV.  The  latter  was  found 
with  2  bronze  spear-heads,  a  socketed  axe,  2  penannular  rings  with  slightly  expanded  ends, 
fragments  of  about  4  broken  rings,  and  portions  of  a  ring  of  metal  which  on  analysis  yielded  no 
copper  but  only  tin  and  lead  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
These  proportions  represent  a  solder  that  would  fuse  at  about  365°  F.3 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  the  long  space  of  time  that  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
Period  2  to  the  end  of  Period  5  none  of  the  longer  bronze  daggers,  no  palstaves,  socketed  knives 
(with  one  exception)  or  socketed  axes,  no  swords  or  spear-heads  should  have  been  found  in 
graves,  though  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  hoards  and  casual  finds.  Yet  the  fact  is 
certain,  for  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  overhanging-rim  type  i,  and  of  the  Cordon 
type  5,  which  cover  the  above  interval  of  time.  A  single  grave  on  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae 
contained  a  greater  wealth  of  gold  and  bronze  weapons  and  ornaments  than  all  the  graves  of 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  throughout  the  entire  Bronze  Age.  Casuistry  in  some  form  and  the 
evasion  of  duty  by  a  subterfuge  is  a  necessity  that  has  imposed  itself  universally  on  mankind 
at  all  stages  of  civilization.  The  small  size  of  the  blades  that  occur  in  graves  throughout  the 
Bronze  Age,  especially  north  of  the  Thames,  though  we  know  that  larger  weapons  were  also  in 
use,  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  imagine,  to  this  state  of  mind.  Palstaves,  swords,  and  socketed  spear- 
heads were  too  valuable  to  be  left  with  the  dead,  and  as  a  surrogate  or  representation  of  these 
the  deposition  of  a  small  bronze  blade  was  believed  to  be  sufficient.  The  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
knowing  well  the  customs  and  ideas  of  his  countrymen,  would  feel  no  annoyance  and  would  not 
be  sensible  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  relations,  though  sent  into  the  next  world  very 
scantily  equipped  in  the  matter  of  ornaments  or  weapons.  If  bronze  was  rare,  the  wealth  of  the 
people  must  have  consisted  mainly  in  their  flocks  and  herds. 

1  Arch.Journ.  xiii.  407.  *  Anderson,  op.  fit.,  fig.  14,  147.  3  Anderson,  op.  fit.,  pp.  146-7. 
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Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  42     .     . 
Wilsford  B   5  Wilts     . 

X 

Porton  Wilts 

Thorny  Down,  B.  29     .... 
Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  8  .     .     . 
Handley  Hill  B   24          ... 

X 

X 

X 

X  2 

X 

X 

V 

Bloxworth  Down   Dorset  . 

X 

•• 

X 

Martinstown,  B.  3,  Dorset      .     . 
Scrubbity  Copse,  B.  14,  Dorset  . 

•• 

X 

V 

X 

Ringwould,  Kent      

213 
216 
217  bis 
218 
219 
220 
Like  i  a 

222 

224 
226 
229 
232 
234 
235 
237 
238 
240 

243 
246 
247 
Like  249 

255 
254 
260 
261 

Aldbourne,  B.  280,  Wilts.       .     . 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
V 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Camerton,  Somerset      .... 
Alton  Parva,  Wilts  

X 
X 

X 

X 

•• 

X 

•• 

•• 

•• 

V 

Windmill  Hill,  Avebury     .     .     . 
Manton,  Wilts  
Normanton,  B.  155,  Wilts.     .     . 
Clayton  Hill,  Sussex     .... 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

.  , 

X 

X 
X 

V 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Martinstown,  Dorset     .... 
Culiford  Tree  Bar.,  Dorset     .     . 
Amesbury,  B.  132,  Wilts.  .     .     . 
Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  1  2     .     . 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

•• 

•• 

X 

X 

•• 

Woodyates,  Dorset   
Winterbourne  Stoke  B   18     .     . 

Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  18     .     . 
Alfriston,  Sussex  
Aldbourne,  B.  285,  Wilts.  .     .     . 
Upton  Level,  B.  i,  Wilts.  .     .     . 
Broad  Down,  Devon     .... 
Broad  Down,  Devon     .... 

X 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

•• 

K  2 
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SOUTHERN  AREA    I.    CINERARY   INTERMENTS  WITHOUT  OR  WITH  LOST  URNS 

TABLE  II. 


PLACE 

STONE 

Worked  flint 

BONE 

en 

— 

13 

.c 

tfl 
O 

tj 

1  —  1 

Amber  and  gold  pendant 

M 
1 

.£> 
j* 

s 

< 

BRONZE 

W 

^ 
1 

£ 

g. 

t/3 

> 
X 

X 
X 
X 

DIMENSIONS  OF 
THE  DAGGERS 

Hammer 

Pendant 

1 

pq 

c 
£ 

Tweezers 

< 

^ 

3 

& 

Q 

c 
S 

»*- 

3 

*Stonehenge,  Bar.  north  of    . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

4  x  if 
7  X  2$ 

8|X2| 

6|  defective 
3l  X  2$ 
3s  x  if 
7l  x  2| 

8* 

{Also  bronze 
celt  and  gold 

O.  19            Hinton,  B.  287,  Wilts.      .     . 

O.  2o<?  b      Aldbourne,  B.  284 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

O.  2  id  b      Normanton  B.  177      .     •     • 

O.  22            Normanton,  B.  182      .     .     . 
O.  23            Lake,  B.  8,  Wilts  

•• 

X 

X 

O.  24            *Knook  B.  near,  Wilts.    .     . 

O.  25            Stonehenge  B.  16  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

O.  260,  b,  c  Normanton,  B.  139 

O.  273,  b      Jack's  Castle,  Wilts.     .     .     . 
O.  28            *Ashton  Valley,  B.  6    .     .     . 
O.  290,  b      Winterboume  Stoke,  615    . 

X 
X 

X 

X 

O.  30            Wilsford,  B.  16  

X 

O.  31            Upton  Lovel,  B.  6  .     .     .     . 

X 

•• 

X 

•• 

O.  32            Lake,  Wilts  

O.  33            Syrencot,  Wilts  

O.  34«-/      J.Mayo's  Bar.,  Upney  Down,  ) 

X 

*3 

X 

Dorset  j 
O.  35           B.  38,  Lord's  Down,  Dorset  . 

0.36            Fuente  Alamo,  Almeria,  Spain 

X 

*  The  urns  are  lost. 
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SOUTHERN  AREA  I.    OBJECTS   FOUND   WITH   SOUTHERN  TYPES   3,  4 

TABLE  III. 


TYPE            FIG. 

PLACE 

c 
o 

£ 

1 
cio 

8 

•3 

cc 
+-» 

£ 

Bone  bodkin 

44 

c 
oj 

"S 
i> 
O. 

<n 

£ 
'a 

A 
<n 

O 

t3 
i—  > 

en 

1 
.Q 
i* 

<L> 

A 

< 

Amber  beads,  V-perforation 

BRONZE 

Vitreous  paste  beads 

<u 

1 

Cfi 

M 

o 

< 

y 

y 
O 

\ 

3 

W 

1 

•j~. 

u 

n 

V 

to 

M 

•a 
s 

& 

'H 
W 

Beads,  globular 

1 

t 

u 

•a 

3 

Type  3,    Group  i     356 
Like  357 
Variant  of  357 
359 
36S 
„         Group  2     374 

375 
376 
„         Group  3     381 
382 
Somewhat  like  4  19,  4190 
Type  4                     426 
431 
433 
453 
462 
467 

Sarum,  Wilts  

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

x(?) 

X 
X 

X 

Harlyn  Bay,  Cornwall     .... 
Carn  Brea,  Cornwall  

X 

X 

Angrowse,  Mullion,  Cornwall   . 

Cairn  Tredinney,  Cornwall  .     .     . 
Bere  Regis  Down,  Dorset    .          . 

X 

Bere  Regis  Down,  Dorset 

Nether  Swell,  Gloucester 

X 

X 

South  Lodge  Camp,  Dorset 

X 

X 

Barton  Common,  Hants  .... 

Bar.  three  miles  from  Dorchester  . 

Tan  Hill,  Wilts  

X 

Winklebury  Hill,  B.  4,  Wilts.    .     . 
South  Chard,  Somerset    .... 

X 

X 

Carn  Creis,  Boscregan,  Cornwall 

Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset     . 
Morvah  Hill,  Cornwall    .... 

X 

X 

Roman  coins 
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AREA   I.    DIMENSIONS  OF  BRONZE   KNIVES  AND    DAGGERS 

TABLE  IV. 


FIG.  OF  URN 

ILLUST. 

0 

| 

RIVETS 

WITH  TYPES  i,  2 

2,  20 

O.  la 

Si 

,4 

Flat,  hollow  on  each  side  of  centre 

3,  3* 

0.  2C 

With  midrib 

14 

2 

Twisted  by  fire.     Cat.  Devizes  Mus.  f.  214 

19 

0-3 

3f 

3 

Imperfect,  narrow,  plain,  thickened  at  centre 

40 

Imperfect  at  upper  end,  four  engraved  lines 

40 

4 

.. 

Imperfect  at  the  end 

43 

.  . 

.. 

Lost 

Like  53 

0.4 

5 

4 

Three  parallel  lines  and  centre  pounced  with  dots 

213 

Fragments  of  a  knife 

21  7  bis 

7 

4 

2 

Duplex  midrib,   engraved  lines.     Ar.  xliii,  p.  453  ;   Evans,  Br.    Imp., 

fig-  303 

218 

O.  8 

* 

2 

219 

Lost 

Like  i  a 

if 

7 

2 

Much  corroded.     Cunnington,  Reliquary  and  III.  Archaeologist,  Jan.  1907, 

fig-  4 

222 

Fragment,  blade  set  at  right  angles  to  handle  of  amber  and  gold.     Cat. 

Devizes  Mus.  f.  137 

229 

2a 

i 

Tang  i  in.  long 

232 

4 

2 

Imperfect,  midrib,  two  parallel  lines.     Ar.  Jour,  xxix,  fig.  i,  opp.  p.  153 

234 

O.  ii 

8 

3 

Imperfect,  two  parallel  lines 

260 

4{ 

Imperfect,  midrib,  two  parallel  lines,  much  like  O.  n.     Ar.  Jour,  xxix, 

fig-  7,  PP-  42~3 

WITH  TYPES  3,  4 

356 

O.   12 

Tanged  razor  blade 

Like  357 

4| 

if 

2 

Duplex  midrib.    J.  R.  Instit.  Cornwall,  x.  (1890),  pi.  v 

359 

6| 

3 

Figured  with  the  urn 

376 

O.  1  6  Ms 

2i 

Length  includes  tang 

381 

O.  16 

2i 

Length  includes  tang,  razor  blade.     Urn  without  interment 

O.  18 

4* 

Length  includes  tang,  razor  blade.     No  interment 

WITHOUT  OR  WITH  LOST  URNS 

Stonehenge 

TT* 

4> 

2| 

,3 

2 

Stukeley,  Stonehenge,  pi.  xxxii 

Hinton 

O.  19 

4 

j3 

2 

Stout  midrib 

Normanton 
Normanton 
Normanton 

y        i 

O.  2ia 

O.  21^ 
O.  22 

7 
3| 

4 

3 
3 
4 

Heavy,  narrow,  pointed  blade,  three  parallel  lines,  centre  dotted 
Slightly  hollowed  on  each  side  of  centre,  bevelled  edges 
Heavy,  sharp  pointed,  three  large  and  one  small  extra  rivet 

Lake 
Knook 
Stonehenge 
Normanton 
Normanton 

O.  23 
O.  24 
0.2S 
O.  26« 
O.  266 

i 

4 
2I 

M 

6 

3 
6 

Imperfect,  heavy,  strong  midrib,  sharp  point,  three  parallel  lines 
Flat,  central  midrib  with  hollow  on  each  side,  bevelled  edges 
Imperfect  at  point,  slight  hollows  at  the  sides 
Heavy,  broad  blade,  stout  midrib,  dotted 
Broad,  short  blade,  thickened  at  centre,  with  hollows  on  each  side 

Jack's  Castle 
J  Winterbourne 

1C1*.     1 

O.  27* 
O.  290 

j| 

'1 

z| 

3 
3 

Blade  thick  and  heavy,  plain,  bevelled  edges,  seems  to  be  of  bronze 
Four  engraved  lines,  dotted  centre 

Stoke 

O.  29^ 

3i 

if 

2 

Pointed,  thin  flat  blade 

Wilsford 

0.30 

l£ 

3 

Pointed,  plain 

J.  Mayo's  B. 

O.  346 

si 

M 

J.  Mayo's  B. 
J.  Mayo's  B. 
Lord's  Down 

O.  34; 
O.  34<f 

0-35 

SB 
5 

2| 
2I 

6 
3 

2 

Imperfect  at  point,  three  lines 
Midrib,  bevelled  edges 
Midrib,  four  lines,  dotted  centre 
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AREAS  II  AND  III.     OBJECTS   FOUND   WITH    CINERARY   TYPES    i,   a 

TABLE  V. 


FIG. 

PLACE 

Stone  hammer 

| 

75 

I 

M 

FLINT 

BONE 

JET  OR 
SHALE 

i* 
y 

.0 

< 

BRONZE 

•r. 
I 
1 

0 

DIMENSIONS  OF 
KNIVES 

1 
a 

E 

Arrowhead 

Worked 

i> 

^ 

y 
B 

C 

e" 

£ 

Worked 

•a 

=Q 

& 

£ 

E 

S.C 

>•- 

A 
1 

Pendant 

Ej 

'S, 

s 

< 

!~ 
5, 

I- 
V 

b/3 

! 

57 
69 
Like  71 
76 
77 
79 
81 
84 
Like  87 

94 
98 
Like  262 
Like  228 
263 

Urn  lost 

Galley  Low,  Derby  

X 

X 

X 

Y 

3iV  x  *Hin- 
i  nvet 

2  in.  long,  tanged 

2^  x  ig  in. 
3^  in.  long 

Lost 

Fused  and  bent 
3  in.  long,  2  rivets 

Bronze  leaf 
Evans,  Br.,  fig.  264 

Corby,  Northampton     .... 

Oldbury,  Atherston,  Warwick 
Broughton,  Lines  
Broughton,  Lines  

X 

y 

X 

X 

y 

Monsal  Dale,  Derby  

X 
X 

X 
y 

Balidon  Hill,  Derby  

X 

Cocked  Hat  Lane,  Crookes    . 

Tomen  y  mur,  Carnarvon  . 

y 

Moot  Low,  Derby  

y 

Broughton,  Lines  

X 

X 

X 

Bryn  Crug,  Carnarvon  .... 

Llandysilio,  Pembroke  .... 

Throwley,  Stafford  

X 

Y 

Minning  Lowe,  Derby  

Mare  Hill,  Throwley  Hall,  Staff. 
Throwley  Moor  House,  Staff. 
Lady  Lowe,  Blore,  Stafford.    .     . 

y 

X 

y 

X 

X 
y 

X 

Lady  Lowe,  Blore,  Stafford.    . 

y 

1  06 
107^ 
107^ 
108 
109 

112 

116 

n8 
119 

Like  119 
1  20 
124 
130 
Rather  like  139 
140 
Rather  like  143 
144 
147 
151 
159 
169 
171 
172 
177 
Like  287 
Like  288 
291 

Goodmanham   B  89   E  R 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

6£  in.  long,  imperf. 
Glass   earlier   than 
[urn 

4§  x  if  in. 

X 

X 

y 

Hutton  Buscel,  B.  157 

Painsthorpe,  B   118  . 

v 

'  ' 

X 

Wharram  Percy  B   71 

V 

X 

X 

Fylingdales,  B   271 

Ford  B.  184  Northumb 

Sherburn  B   12   E  R 

Ford,  B.  187    ... 

y 

X 

X 

Huggate  Wold,  B  216 

y 

Bamborough   B   197   Northumb 

X 

X 

Blanch,  B.  241   E  R 

X 

Calais  Wold  B   114 

Grindle  Top,  Pickering  . 

X 

X 

Darwen,  Lanes. 

Glassonby  Cumberland 

Slingsby,  B.  138,  N.  R  
Pickering,  three  miles  from 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y 

Blanch,  B.  189     

X 

X 

X 

Pickering,  eight  miles  from 

Crosscliffe,  Yorks  

X 
X 
X 

Allerston  Warren       

Pickering,  four  miles  from  . 

Kirkoswald,  Cumberland    .     .     . 
Bolton,  Lanes  

Ganton,  B.  29,  E.  R  

•• 

X 

So 
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FLINT 

BONE 

JET  OR 
SHALE 

BRONZE 

i- 

B 

DIMENSIONS  OF 

FIG. 

PLACE 

T-1 

D 

*c 

- 

T3 

KNIVES 

m 

0 

s 

•BJ 

1 

•a 

>J     0 

••-* 

0 

a 

;J 

•i 

tn 

5 

f 

O 
^ 

z 

0 

^i 

•n 

^  ^ 

3 

—, 

o 

0 

ifi 

B 

• 

\ 

% 

.x 

d 

t; 

5 

c" 

0 

1 

.•s 

F, 

B 

^ 

«" 

rt 

-j 
•r. 

C/3 

E 

< 

£ 

* 

=: 

35 

* 

< 

fl 

" 

0 

297 
303 

Pickering,  seven  miles  from    .     . 
Wadsworth  Moor,  N.  R.     .     .     . 

X 

Articles  of  bronze 
Perforated      wolfs 

3°5 

tooth 

Like  305 

Calais  Wold,  B.  170      .... 

X 

3|  in.  long  includ- 

ing tang 

328 

Pickering,  six  miles  north  of  .     . 

•• 

" 

X 

Canton,  B.  18  

X 

Goodmanham,  B.  89     .... 

X 

X 

Towthorpe  B   276    

X 

Burnt  bronze 

Wharram  Percy,  B.  45  .     .     .     . 

Hungry  Grimston,  B.  90    .     .     . 
Hungry  Grimston,  B.  10    .     .    . 

X 

X 

3^  in.  long,  much 
damaged 

Palais  WnlH     R     T  •? 

Y 

Two    pieces    of    a 

greenish       glass 

vessel 

AREAS   IV,  V.    OBJECTS    FOUND   WITH   CINERARY  TYPES    i,  a 

TABLE  VI. 


FIG. 

PLACE 

Stone  hammer 

FLINT 

Perforated  stone 
hammer 

Bone,  worked 

V) 

1 
< 

BRONZE 

JB 

• 

•o 
"o 

O 

in 

•s 

0 

J3 

V) 

a 

o 

en 

n 
A 

I 

Arrowhead 

1 

& 

3 

Ig 

(3 

S3 

o 

m 

179 

'85 
1850 
Like  1  88 
189 
194 
203 
2050 
205*5 

Urns  lost 

Gourlaw  Midlothian 

•  • 

X 

X 

Three 
Socketed 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lares.  Avrs. 

X 

X 

Alloa,  Clackmannan       .          ... 

X 
X 

X 

Cleughhead,  Kincardine     .... 
Bowerhouses,  Bast  I^othian 

X 

X 

St.  Andrew,  Orkney 

X 

352 
355 

Dromara,  Co.  Down  

•• 

•  • 

X 

X 

X 

Annakeen,  Lake  Corrib  Galway  . 
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AREAS   II-V.     OBJECTS   FOUND   WITH   TYPES   5,  6,  7 

TABLE  VII. 


FIG. 

PLACE 

Hammer-stone 

Stone  hammer,  per- 
forated 

FLINT 

Stone  pendant 

! 

oT 

o 
M 

BRONZE 

•3 

S 
& 
t/i 
1 
O 

£ 
o 

0 

s 

V 

i 

E 

:  Arrowhead 

Worked 

< 

ift 

1 
a 

J3 

H 

u 

3 

Area  ii         476 

477 
Like  481 

483 

Lakenheath,  Suffolk  

X 

•• 

.. 

X 

X 

X 

Narrowdale  Hill,  Stafford.    .     .     . 
Stancliff,  Derby  

Steep  Lowe,  Stafford  

X 

Area  iii        485 
487 
489 
493 

Ovingham,  Northumb  
Hutton  Buscel  
Pickering,  six  miles  from      .     .     . 
Plessy  Mill,  Northumb  

•• 

•• 

;: 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Area  iv         499 

S°i 
502 

5°3^ 
S°4 
506 
Like  508 
S°9 
51° 
S'3 
521 
522 
526 

S2? 
532 
S35« 

Oban,  Argyle    

X 
X 

X 
X 
X2 
X 

X 

^ 

X 

X 
X 

Fragment 
Fragment 

Cambusbarron,  Stirling  .... 
Shanwell,  Kinross  

Magdalen  Bridge,  Midlothian  ,     . 
Lawpark,  Fife   

Tuack,  Aberdeen  
Mill  of  Marcus,  Forfarshire      .     . 

•• 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Stobshiel,  East  Lothian  .... 

Callange,  Fife   ....          . 

X 

X 

Seggie  Crook,  Aberdeen      .     .     . 
Crichie,  Aberdeen 

•• 

X 

X 

Balnalick,  Inverness  

Housegord,  Shetland  
Dalmore,  Ross  

X 

Stevenston,  Ayr     

Edderton,  Ross      

X 

Area  v         543 

545 
570 

Glarryford,  Antrim          .... 

•  • 

X 

X 

X 

•  • 

Fragment 

Gortrighy,  Antrim       

Enniskillen,  Fermanagh  .... 

•• 

X 

CHAPTER  IX 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL.     SEPULCHRAL  CUSTOMS 

ROUND  barrows  are  of  three  principal  types,  Bowl-shaped,  Bell-shaped,  Disc-shaped  (the 
'Druid  Barrow'  of  Sir  R.  Hoare).1  Of  these  the  commonest  are  the  Bowl-barrows.  Their 
diameter  ranges  from  20  ft.  to  60  ft.,  though  some  exceed  100  ft.  In  height  they  vary  from 
i  ft.  to  10  ft. 

The  Bell-barrow  is  moulded  with  much  accuracy  and  symmetry  into  a  form  that  some- 
what resembles  a  bell.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  between  this  and  the  barrow  is  a  flat 
circular  area.  Such  barrows  have  a  diameter  of  100  ft.  or  more,  and  a  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  1 5  ft. 
This  shape  of  barrow  had  also  been  used  in  the  Beaker  period. 

The  Disc-shaped  or  '  Druid  Barrow '  consists  of  a  circular  area,  on  the  same  level  as  the 
surrounding  ground,  generally  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  though  some  are  much  less  and  some 
nearly  double  the  size.  The  area  is  enclosed  by  a  circular  ditch  with  a  bank  outside.  In  the 
centre  there  is  usually  a  mound  of  slight  elevation,  not  more  than  i  ft.  high  ;  sometimes  there 
are  two  or  even  three  such  mounds  or  tumps.  I  n  the  Beaker  period  this  kind  of  barrow  appears  to 
occur  only  once.  In  B.  7,  Wilsford,  Wilts.,  there  were  three  tumps.  One  contained  fragments  of 
a  beaker  (lost)  and  the  skeleton  of  a  youth.  The  central  mound  contained  a  burnt  interment  and 
a  pin  (awl)  now  lost.  The  third  tump  had  been  opened  before.  As  the  vessel  is  lost,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  it  was  really  a  beaker. 

SEPULCHRAL  USAGES  IN  GENERAL. 

When  cremation  became  the  prevailing  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  dig  a  deep  grave,  especially  when  the  body  was  cremated  on  the  spot.  When  this 
happened,  the  cremation  took  place  either  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  or  sometimes  on 
a  bank  of  earth  raised  from  i  ft.  to  2  ft.  above  that  level.  In  other  instances,  especially  when 
the  body  was  not  burnt  on  the  spot,  the  urn  and  the  remains  were  placed  in  a  shallow  dish-shaped 
hollow,  only  a  few  inches  deep  when  the  subsoil  was  of  chalk.  In  other  soil  a  circular  hole 
from  i  *  ft.  to  2  ft.  deep  was  dug  for  the  reception  of  the  urn,  and  the  hole  was  sometimes  covered 
with  a  flat  stone.  The  burnt  bones  of  the  deceased  were  either  placed  inside  the  urn  or  the 
urn  was  inverted  over  them.  But  in  many  instances  there  was  no  urn,  and  the  cremated  deposit 
was  laid  on  the  ground  quite  unprotected  above. 

SEPULCHRAL  CUSTOMS  FOR  TYPES  i  AND  2. 

Rarely  were  the  cremated  remains  enclosed  in  a  cist.  There  is  one  instance  from  Wilts., 
two  from  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  two  from  North  Britain,  and  one  from  Hibernia.  The 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  barrows  I  refer  the  reader  to  Thurnam,  Arch,  xliii.  285-308. 
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amber  cup  from  Hove,  Brighton,  with  the  interment  to  which  it  belonged,  had  been  placed  in  a 
wooden  coffin  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  long,  made  of  boards  rudely  shaped  with  an  axe. 

The  urn  was  sometimes  protected  by  a  packing  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  or  it  was  embedded 
in  tenacious  clay,  or  set  in  a  bed  of  gravel  and  covered  by  a  flat  stone. 

In  Staffordshire  the  burnt  bones  and  the  pygmy  cup  (fig.  263),  with  a  bronze  awl,  had  been 
placed  in  a  wooden  or  wicker-work  basket.  On  one  occasion,  in  Devonshire,  the  cremated  bones 
had  been  enveloped  in  layers  of  bark,  near  which  lay  the  shale  cup  (fig.  260). 

In  a  few  instances  an  urn  contained  more  than  one  interment.  Two  burnt  bodies  had 
been  placed  under  figs.  120,  121,  from  Northumberland  and  the  North  Riding.  Fig.  143,  from 
Lancashire,  contained  the  remains  of  apparently  five  individuals. 

FOR  OTHER  TYPES  OF  URNS. 

In  Cornwall,  in  at  least  eight  instances,  the  urn  was  enclosed  in  a  stone  cist,  one  of  which 
contained  three  urns  (figs.  369-369;-).  Otherwise  it  was  deposited  in  a  pit  about  2  ft.  deep,  which 
was  covered  by  a  flat  stone.  In  Wilts,  and  Dorset,  in  place  of  a  cist,  the  urn  was  very  occasion- 
ally arched  over  with  flints.  In  Perthshire  an  urn  had  been  protected  by  stones  built  round  it 
in  beehive  form,  and  another  from  Ross  had  been  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  of  stones. 
Another  from  Inverness  lay  in  a  stone  cist.  But  as  a  rule,  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  hole  dug  into  firm  gravel  or  sand  with  sometimes  a  cap-stone  above  was  regarded  as 
sufficient  protection  for  an  urn,  which  was  usually  deposited  in  an  inverted  position. 

In  the  cist,  or  in  the  urn  itself,  animal  bones,  some  of  which  could  hardly  have  been  used 
for  food,  were  occasionally  placed.  In  Cornwall  the  cist  that  contained  figs.  369-369^  also 
held  the  bones  of  a  rabbit,  of  three  birds,  as  well  as  the  humerus  and  tibia  of  a  toad.  Fig. 
4240,  from  Dorset,  contained,  besides  human  bones,  two  kinds  of  sea-shells  and  a  rooks  egg.  Fig. 
444,  from  Cornwall,  was  full  of  bird  bones.  Fig.  482,  from  Glamorgan,  contained,  mixed  with 
human  bones,  22  lower  jaws  of  field  mice,  n  lower  jaws  of  shrew  mice,  and  a  quantity  of  small 
rib  bones,  all  of  which  it  seemed  certain  had  been  deposited  at  the  time  of  interment. 

The  skeleton  of  what  had  probably  been  a  favourite  dog  lay  under  fig.  362,  from  Dorset. 
Fig.  461,  from  Wilts.,  lay  between  the  horns  of  two  stags. 

After  depositing  the  cremated  remains  upon  the  natural  surface  or  in  a  small  cavity,  the 
next  part  of  the  ceremony  was  to  raise  over  them  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones.  These  have 
already  been  described  generally,  so  now  we  can  enter  more  into  particulars. 

FORM  AND  SIZE  OF  BARROWS. 

Examples  of  urns  from  Bell-shaped  barrows  are  figs,  i,  la ;  with  pygmy  cups,  figs.  222,  240, 
243,  249.  The  diameter  of  these  barrows  lies  between  1 10  ft.  and  60  ft.,  and  height  10  ft.-i  2  ft. 

The  Disc-shaped  or  '  Druid  Barrow '  appears  to  have  made  its  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  Bronze  Age  II,  as  there  is  only  one  uncertain  instance  in  which  such  a  barrow  contained 
a  beaker.  Although  the  mounds  or  tumps  raised  over  the  interment  were  very  low,  a  certain 
distinction  is  attached  to  them  by  reason  of  the  large,  flat  area,  encompassed  by  a  ditch,  that 
surrounded  them.  Out  of  about  thirty  such  barrows  explored  by  Sir  R.  Hoare  a  dozen  had  been 
previously  opened,  so  that  he  only  found  pottery  in  four  instances,  not  including  the  beaker- 
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fragments  mentioned  above.  The  larger  urns  except  fig.  427  are  lost,  but  the  small  pedestal 
cups,  figs.  214,  216,  and  the  other  pygmy  cups,  figs.  238,  246,  247,  have  been  preserved. 

Taking  beads  of  amber  and  segmented  beads  of  vitreous  paste  as  a  test  by  which  to 
distinguish  female  interments,  at  least  nine  disc-shaped  barrows,  comprising  ten  interments,  had 
been  made  for  women.  Perhaps  to  these  may  be  added  another  which  contained  an  awl,  two 
conical  buttons  with  the  V-shaped  perforation,  and  a  segmented  or  notched  bead  of  tin.  A  good 
many  of  these  barrows  contained  only  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  and  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as 
the  recorded  finds  are  concerned,  to  prevent  our  supposing  with  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  this 
style  of  barrow  was  reserved  for  the  fair  sex.  It  is  true  that  a  bronze  knife  and  an  awl  were 
found  in  one  instance,1  but  against  this  may  be  set  the  bronze  knife,  the  awl,  and  the  amber 
necklace  composed  of  beads  and  flat  plates  found  in  another  disc-shaped  barrow  with  the 
pedestal  cup  fig.  216,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  a  female  interment. 

The  earliest  of  these  disc-shaped  barrows,  which  are  confined  to  Wilts.,  may  be  assigned  to 
Bronze  Age  II,  but  the  style  may  have  lasted  into  the  3rd  or  4th  Period.  On  the  whole  they  are 
dated  by  the  glass  beads. 

The  Bowl-shaped  barrow  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  probably  oftener  than  is 
recorded  in  the  explorations  of  Sir  R.  Hoare.  Ditches  are  apt  to  get  silted  up,  and  his  method 
of  operations  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  top  at  the  centre  of  the  barrow  avoided  its  outer  limits. 

South  of  the  Thames  the  ditch  of  bowl-shaped  barrows  was  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  wide  at  the  top 
and  from  3  ft.  to  nearly  5  ft.  deep.  None  is  recorded  in  Areas  II,  IV,  V,  and  only  thrice  is  mention 
made  of  a  trench  in  Area  III  (from  Humber  to  Tweed).  So,  as  a  rule,  a  ditch  round  a  tumulus 
was  dispensed  with  north  of  the  Thames,  just  as  in  the  preceding  periods  when  beakers  and 
food  vessels  were  in  use. 

TYPES   OTHER   THAN    I  AND    2. 

When  types  other  than  i  and  2  were  in  use  cairns  and  barrows  were  still  thrown  up  over 
the  central  interment,  but  not  universally.  A  few  barrows  were  of  large  size,  with  a  height  of 
ii  ft-i2  ft,  and  contained  a  great  many  burials.  About  100  urns  from  a  large  barrow  at 
Portland  were  smashed  by  the  workmen  and  only  figs.  419,  419^  were  preserved  intact.  In 
the  Deverel  barrow,  with  a  height  of  12  ft,  thirty  interments  were  exhumed,  and  the  examination 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  complete. 

In  Area  III  most  of  the  urns  came  from  barrows  of  moderate  size,  and  two  of  them  were 
surrounded  by  a  stone  circle  at  the  base. 

In  Area  IV  (North  Britain)  only  three  of  the  urns  came  from  tumuli,  and  one  of  these,  from 
which  figs.  535-535^  were  disinterred,  was  oblong  in  form.  Three  urns  (figs.  506,  522,  530) 
are  from  stone  circles,  the  first  composed  of  six  stones  and  the  last  of  four  stones.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  urns  are  not  earlier  than  Bronze  Age  IV.  In  fact  the  first  stone  circle  (Tuack)  is 
practically  a  small  flat  cemetery  of  seven  interments  surrounded  by  a  stone  circle  with  a  dia- 
meter of  24  ft.  The  other  circle  (Crichie),  though  consisting  of  only  six  standing  stones  with 
another  at  the  centre,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  20  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep,  with  two  unexcavated 
roadways  across  it  running  north  and  south.  The  central  interment,  consisting  of  a  skeleton 

1  B.  2,  Wilsford,  A.  W.  207. 
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and  some  calcined  bones,  lay  in  a  grave  10  ft.  deep,  the  age  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 
Fig.  522  was  a  secondary  interment  near  one  of  the  standing  stones,  and  may  be  very  much 
later.  It  is  much  like  fig.  494,  H.  14!  in.,  from  a  Northumberland  barrow,  the  base  of  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones  2  ft.  high,  and  the  date  of  which  may  perhaps  be  assigned 
to  Bronze  Age  III,  hardly  earlier. 

None  of  the  urns  from  Hibernia,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  found  in  tumuli  or  cairns. 

TYPES  i  AND  2.     FLAT  CEMETERIES. 

Some  time  before  the  termination  of  type  i,  as  early  as  phase  ii,  the  use  of  a  tumulus 
was  sometimes  found  unnecessary,  and  the  cremated  remains  were  interred  in  small  flat  ceme- 
teries. In  a  few  instances  perhaps  the  barrow  has  disappeared,  but  in  others  where  the  urns 
were  disposed  in  regular  lines  there  is  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  All  the  urns  from  the  flat 
cemetery  at  Lancaster  Moor  are  of  phase  iii ;  those  at  Garlands,  figs.  113-113^,  which  may  have 
been  a  cemetery,  belong  to  phases  ii  and  iii. 

In  Area  IV,  the  urns  from  Magdalen  Bridge  (figs.  180-1806),  from  Balbirnie  (figs.  183-1830), 
from  Newport  in  Fife  (figs.  184-184^),  all  belong  to  phase  iii  of  type  i. 

OTHER  TYPES  OF   URN. 

In  Dorset  there  is  the  flat  cemetery  of  Rimbury,  where  about  100  urns  were  exhumed  ;  of 
Ashford  in  Middlesex,  where  the  graves  lay  in  lines  running  east  and  west  or  in  a  curved  line  ; 
at  Mill  Hill  Park,  also  in  Middlesex. 

In  Areas  II  and  III  no  flat  cemeteries  appear  to  have  been  discovered. 

In  North  Britain  such  cemeteries  on  a  small  scale  have  been  noted  at  Sheriff  Flats  and  at 
Uddingstone  in  Lanark ;  at  Magdalen  Bridge  and  Kirkpark  in  Midlothian ;  at  Lawpark,  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fife ;  at  Tuack  in  Aberdeenshire ;  at  Dalmore  in  Ross. 

In  Hibernia  cemeteries  have  been  found  at  Balton  Hill,  Co.  Wicklow  ;  at  Greenhills,  Co. 
Dublin ;  at  Broomedge,  Co.  Antrim  ;  at  Drumnakilly,  Co.  Tyrone,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

FUNERAL  FEASTS. 

In  earlier  times  when  the  body  was  not  cremated  it  is  quite  usual  to  find,  scattered  through 
the  material  of  the  barrow,  bones  of  animals,  flint  implements,  flint  flakes,  and  sherds  of  domestic 
pottery.  The  animal  bones  have  been  explained  with  great  probability  as  the  remains  of 
funeral  feasts  at  the  time  of  interment  and  of  subsequent  commemorations  at  the  death  of  the 
defunct,  when  additions  were  perhaps  made  to  the  height  of  the  mound. 

These  feasts  and  later  anniversaries  are  quite  natural  if  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  was 
believed  to  remain  in  or  near  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  and  needed  to  be  refreshed  with 
food  from  time  to  time.  But  when  the  body  was  burnt,  and  its  soul  or  spirit  was  thereby  trans- 
ported to  some  distant  land,  such  sustinence  would  be  no  longer  necessary.  Sir  R.  Hoare,  in 
his  narrative  of  exploration  of  barrows  in  Wilts.,  rarely  notices  burnt  animal  bones  with  any 
kind  of  burial.  But  a  large  bell-barrow  at  Aldbourne  in  that  county  was  explored  by  Canon 
Greenwell  in  which  the  central  interment  was  that  of  an  adult  woman,  judging  from  the  amber 
beads,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  very  unostentatious  pygmy  cup  (fig.  240).  In  the  material  of  the 
barrow  were  found  many  bones  of  the  ox  and  pig,  a  flint  scraper,  flint  chips,  fragments  of  pottery 
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and  also  of  a  beaker.  This  no  doubt  is  an  early  interment  dating  from  near  the  beginning 
of  Bronze  Age  II,  but  the  finding  of  animal  bones  is  quite  exceptional.  In  the  four  barrows 
explored  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  and  in  all  the  barrows  in  Yorkshire  explored  by  Canon 
Greenwell  and  Mr.  Mortimer  from  which  the  urns  of  type  i,  here  illustrated,  were  taken,  no 
animal  bones  were  noticed  in  the  material  of  the  barrow.  The  only  exception  is  the  barrow, 
raised  over  a  habitation,  in  which  fig.  124  was  found.  As  flint  scrapers,  cores  (once),  fabricators, 
flakes  and  clippings,  fragments  of  iron  pyrites  (once),  sling-stones  (once)  and  sherds  of  pottery 
were  observed  in  the  material  of  most  of  these  twenty-two  barrows,  and  as  these  are  of  small 
size,  the  objects  were  probably  thrown  in  during  the  raising  of  the  sepulchral  mound. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  articles,  especially  the  flint  chips,  which  were  most 
numerous,  were  intended  to  be  used  by  the  deceased.  They  were  rather  tokens  of  respect  and 
goodwill,  like  family  birthday  presents,  so  often  useless,  though  they  denote  the  good  intentions 
of  the  donor.  In  Bronze  Age  I  the  scrapers  and  cores  were  probably  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  deceased,  but  from  Period  2  and  onwards  they  may  be  regarded  as  survivals,  for  in  several 
of  these  twenty-two  barrows  no  scrapers  had  been  deposited. 

With  urns  of  types  i  and  2  food  made  from  cereals  has  only  been  observed  twice.  With 
the  pygmy  cup  fig.  232,  from  Devonshire,  a  single  grain  of  carbonized  wheat  was  noticed,  and 
the  urns  (figs.  184-184^)  from  Fife  were  mostly  set  over  a  hard  bed  of  burnt  ashes,  composed 
of  burnt  twigs  and  straw  among  which  were  particles  of  ears  of  grain  or  barley  with  small  bits 
of  bone.  Whether  this  burnt  grain  had  formed  part  of  the  funeral  feast  of  the  living  is  un- 
certain, but  from  its  position  in  the  second  instance  it  seems  to  have  been  the  remnants  of  a 
feast.  An  expeditious  mode  of  drying  grain  for  the  quern  by  burning  the  straw  is  still  known 
in  the  Highlands,  where  in  Gaelic  the  operation  is  termed  gradan. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

Perhaps  as  time  passed  and  the  tribes  living  south  of  the  Thames  increased  in  metallic 
wealth  some  of  the  women  led  a  less  arduous  life  than  before.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  women  who  possessed  gold  ornaments  such  as  O.  i-i£,  O.  IO-ICXT,  or  who  owned  an  amber 
necklace  of  i  ,000  beads  should  be  put  to  hard  out-door  work,  or  help  to  dig  a  grave  with  a  stag- 
horn  pick  as  happened  in  Bronze  Age  I.  It  would  be  too  incongruous. 

Judging  from  the  amber  and  trinkets,  a  woman  had  been  buried  with  a  mammillated  cup 
and  a  beautifully  ornamented  urn  (figs,  i ,  \d)  in  a  fine  bell-shaped  barrow  with  a  diameter  of  102  ft. 
and  a  height  of  1 2  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  lady  that  owned  the  gold  and  amber  objects 
(O.  lo-iot)  had  likewise  been  interred  in  a  bell-shaped  barrow  with  a  diameter  of  92  ft.  and  a 
height  of  1 1  ft.,  encircled  by  a  trench.  The  owner  of  the  glass  segmented  beads,  the  amber 
beads,  the  bronze  knife  and  two  bronze  awls  that  had  been  deposited  with  the  pedestal  cup  and 
cover  fig.  213,  had  a  mound  raised  over  her  with  a  diameter  of  90  ft.  and  a  height  of  6  ft.  In 
these  three  instances  the  barrows  appear  to  have  contained  a  single  interment,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  that  these  three  women  held  a  high  status  in  society,  probably  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  queen,  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  their  sepulchral  monuments. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  small  tumuli  of  the  disc-shaped  barrows  were 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  ground  by  a  bank  and  trench  enclosing  an  area  with  a  diameter 
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up  to  100  ft.,  and  once  of  200  ft.  Further,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  regarding 
them  as  reserved  for  interments  of  women.  There  are  thirty-six  examples  of  this  style  of  barrow 
according  to  Dr.  Thurnam.  Although  the  women  interred  in  such  barrows  were  sometimes 
given  beads  of  glass  and  amber,  the  contents  of  their  small  tumuli  are  less  rich  than  those  of 
the  three  large  bell-barrows  mentioned  above,  and  consequently  the  women  would  be  of  less, 
though  still  of  considerable,  social  distinction.  At  least  it  would  seem  so,  for  some  of  the  pygmy 
cups  from  disc-shaped  barrows  may  be  classed  as  inferior,  while  all  the  urns  and  pygmy  cups 
from  the  three  large  bell-barrows  are  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Some  of  the  mammillated  or  nodulated  cups  are  very  carefully  made,  and  in  four  instances 
occurred  with  female  interments.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pedestal  cups,  two  of  which 
accompanied  interments  of  women.  Perhaps  both  these  rare  forms  of  the  pygmy  class  were 
reserved  for  the  fair  sex. 

Urns  that  were  probably  deposited  with  women,  judging  from  the  amber  or  glass  beads, 
awls,  or  from  indications  given  by  the  explorer,  are  noted  below.1  They  are  thirty-two  in  number ; 
seven  urns  may  be  classed  as  very  good,  fourteen  as  good,  and  eleven  as  inferior. 

In  Bronze  Age  I,  when  inhumation  was  the  rule,  we  found  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
form  of  polyandry  may  have  existed,  at  any  rate  in  part,  among  the  brachycephalic  population. 
As  this  family  system  appears  to  have  subsisted  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  we 
must  suppose  that  the  gradual  spread  of  cremation  had  no  influence  upon  the  custom.  The 
relative  scarcity  of  women,  as  well  as  their  warlike  qualities,  would  lead  to  their  being  more 
highly  esteemed  and  valued  than  is  often  the  case  among  barbarous  peoples,  and  this  might 
account  for  the  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments  that  were  sometimes  raised  over  them.  In 
Hibernia  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  of  its  legendary  history  reflects  the  manners  of  prehistoric 
times.  In  the  Tdin  b6  Ctiailnge  of  the  Ulster  Cycle,  Queen  Medb  of  Connaught  plays  a  great 
role,  greater  than  that  of  her  husband,  and  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  provincial  kings  of  Erinn 
and  with  Conchobar,  King  of  Ulaid,  to  whom  she  is  opposed.  The  warlike  exploits  of  Queens 
Cartismandua  and  Boudicca,  the  latter  of  whom  on  the  death  of  her  husband  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  are  cases  in  point. 

DOUBLE  INTERMENTS. 

For  lack  of  certain  evidence,  the  sex  being  rarely  determinable,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  women  were  put  to  death  and  cremated  on  the  demise  of  the  husband.  In  the  following 
eleven  paragraphs  there  is  only  one  certain  example  of  the  practice,  and  that  a  late  one  of  Bronze 
Age  IV  ;  two  where  it  is  probable  (Par.  5).  In  Par.  6  it  seems  as  if  two  women  had  been  put  to 
death  to  serve  their  mistress  in  the  next  world,  and  this  in  Bronze  Age  II.  From  Par.  8  it  would 
appear  that  a  woman  had  been  interred  with  two  of  her  children,  an  unburnt  infant  and  an  older 
one  cremated,  during  phase  ii  of  type  i.  In  Par.  9  a  cremated  and  uncremated  child  are  found 
together  in  phase  i  of  type  i.  In  Par.  1 1  two  children  were  both  burnt  in  phase  ii  of  type  r. 

Par.  I.     In  dealing  with  the  circular  pendants  of  blue  porcelain  or  vitreous  paste  from  Clayton  Hill 
(fig.  224)  and  Oxsettle,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  last  was  taken  from  a  barrow  containing  the  skeleton  of 

1  Figs,  i,  la,  16,  213,  222,  226,  356.     Very  good,  7. 

Figs.  2,  201,  n,  49,  116,  216,  243,  246,  255,  263,  288,  313,  355,  527.     Good,  14. 
Figs.  1074  ma,  147,  219,  232,  238,  240,  247,  426,  433,  535*.     Inferior,  n. 
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a  very  tall  man,  about  6  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  lying  at  full  length.  On  each  side  of  his  thighs  were  two  urns 
inverted  over  cremated  deposits.  The  objects  that  accompanied  one  of  the  urns  showed  that  the  owner 
had  been  a  woman  ;  the  other  urn  contained  no  relics.1  Here  it  may  certainly  be  assumed  that  the  man's 
wife  and  servant  or  concubine  had  been  put  to  death  to  attend  him  in  the  next  world.  Though  why  they 
should  be  cremated  while  he  was  inhumed  is  less  easy  to  explain.  Judging  from  the  urns  this  interment  is 
not  earlier  than  Bronze  Age  IV. 

Par.  2.  In  a  barrow  at  Collingwood  Ducis,  Wilts.,  a  non-central  grave  i£  ft.  deep  contained  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  person  and  fig.  70.  The  larger  urn,  fig.  7,  held  a  cremated  interment.  All  that  can  be 
deduced  is  that  both  interments  were  made  at  the  same  time. 

Par.  3.  In  a  barrow  at  Fylingdales,  N.  Riding,  a  non-central  interment  consisted  of  figs.  112,  1130, 
both  inverted  over  cremated  bodies  and  lying  only  3  in.  apart.  The  larger  urn  contained  twelve  jet  beads 
and  the  burnt  bones  of  probably  an  adult  woman.  The  bones  under  the  smaller  urn  were  also  those  of  an 
adult,  but  the  sex  is  uncertain. 

Par.  4.  In  a  barrow  at  Ford,  Northumberland,  near  the  centre  and  just  above  the  natural  surface 
stood  fig.  i  i6d.  Directly  beneath  it  in  a  shallow  hollow  stood  fig.  1 16,  containing  burnt  bones  and  fragments 
of  an  awl.  Between  this  urn  and  a  flat  stone  set  on  edge  fig.  n6a  stood  upright,  containing  burnt  bones 
and  the  pygmy  cup  fig.  n6c.  The  three  lower  interments,  one  of  which  was  probably  that  of  a  woman, 
were  made  at  the  same  time.  The  one  at  a  slightly  higher  level  may  have  been  a  little  later.  As  fig.  n6a 
is  only  half  the  size  of  fig.  116,  belonging  presumably  to  a  woman,  it  can  hardly  have  contained  the  remains 
of  the  husband.  All  the  urns  are  smaller  than  fig.  116,  hence  the  probability  exists  that  none  of  these 
interments  was  that  of  an  adult  man. 

Par.  5.  In  a  barrow  at  Bamborough,  Northumberland,  fig.  120  was  found  inverted  over  burnt  bones  of 
two  adults,  one  of  whom  was  probably  a  woman.  And  in  a  barrow  at  Slingsby,  N.  Riding,  fig.  121  was 
reversed  over  burnt  bones  of  two  interments. 

Par.  6.  In  a  large  bell-barrow  at  Aldbourne,  Wilts.,  D.  60  ft,  H.  n  ft,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  12  ft. 
wide  and  3  ft.  deep,  in  the  central  grave  2  ft.  below  the  natural  surface,  lay  with  the  cremated  bones  of  an 
adult  the  pygmy  cup  fig.  240,  amber  beads,  and  a  bone  pin,  evidently  the  interment  of  a  woman.  On  the 
natural  level  immediately  above  the  grave,  covering  a  space  3  ft.  in  diameter,  were  many  burnt  bones  and 
beyond  them  large  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes.  At  4  ft  from  the  centre  and  2  ft  above  the  natural  level 
lay  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  of  an  adult. 

Here  we  might  suppose  that  the  two  secondary  interments  were  those  of  servant  women  of  the  deceased, 
though  it  is  quite  uncertain.  The  interment  may  be  placed  in  Bronze  Age  II. 

Par.  7.  In  a  barrow  at  Slingsby,  N.  Riding,  the  primary  interment  consisted  of  burnt  bones  of 
a  nearly  full-grown  person,  part  of  the  leg  of  a  deer,  and  the  pygmy  cup  fig.  316.  Above  this  was  a  flat 
stone  sunk  i$  ft.  below  the  natural  level,  and  on  it  lay  the  burnt  bones  of  a  person  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  deduced  from  this  instance. 

Par.  8.  In  a  barrow  on  the  Ridgeway,  Dorset,  there  lay  at  the  centre  a  skeleton  at  full  length  with 
an  infant  at  its  side,  and  between  its  legs  fig.  32  of  phase  ii,  type  i,  containing  burnt  bones.  These  may 
have  been  the  remains  of  an  older  child. 

Par.  9.  In  a  barrow  at  Painsthorpe  Wold,  E.  Riding,  close  to  the  surface  lay  two  interments.  One  of 
them  was  cremated,  the  other  consisted  of  the  skeleton  of  a  child  with  fig.  io8a  of  phase  iii,  type  i. 

Par.  10.  In  a  barrow  at  Wharram  Percy,  E.  Riding,  fig.  1090,  containing  burnt  bones,  stood  at  the 
centre.  Under  it,  in  a  hole  a  little  below  the  natural  level,  fig.  109  lay  inverted  over  calcined  bones  of  an 
adult,  a  roe-buck's  horn  and  a  bone  pin. 

Both  these  urns  belong  to  phase  i  of  type  i,  the  lower  one  being  i|  in.  higher  than  the  upper  urn. 
Perhaps  the  bone  pin  denotes  a  female  interment,  but  the  sex  of  the  other  which  lay  higher  and  in  a  smaller 
urn  is  uncertain. 

Par.  n.  In  a  barrow  at  Goodmanham,  E.  Riding,  at  the  centre  lay  the  burnt  bones  of  two  children,  one 
of  whom  had  died  during  the  first  dentition.  Among  the  bones  lay  figs.  114,  1140,  both  of  phase  iii,  type  i. 

Horsfield,  Hist,  and  Ant.  of  Lewes,  i,  pi.  5,  fig.  22,  which  shows  the  skeleton  and  the  position  of  the  urns. 
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HABITATIONS. 

An  urn  of  phase  i  of  type  i  was  found  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  habitation,  or  a  grave 
modelled  on  a  dwelling,  with  a  total  length  of  1 6  ft.  It  was  approached  from  the  south  by  a 
descending  passage  6  ft.  long  and  3^  ft.  wide  at  the  far  end,  leading  into  a  pear-shaped  chamber 
10  ft.  long  by  6-|  ft.  wide  at  the  widest,  sunk  3  ft.  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ground.  At  the 
centre  of  the  widest  part  fig.  1 24  was  found  inverted  in  a  shallow  hole,  which  only  partly  protected 
it.  The  urn,  which  contained  bones  of  a  young  person  and  a  bone  pin,  seemed  to  have  been 
enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  receptacle  of  coarse  basket-work,  which  had  left  impressions  on  the 
plastic  soil  in  which  it  was  embedded.  Three  teeth  of  an  ox,  pieces  of  animal  bone,  flint  chips, 
a  small  barbed  arrowhead,  and  a  little  burnt  wood  were  unearthed  at  first.  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  dwelling  was  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  large  ox,  and  near  it  the  cinerary  urn.1 

Mr.  R.  Mortimer  discovered  four  kinds  of  dwellings  under  or  near  barrows  in  the  East  Riding, 
but  the  above  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  definitely  connected  with  the  cremation  period  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  An  example  with  a  double  inclined  passage  leading  in  opposite  directions  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mortimer  under  a  barrow,  the  date  of  which,  judging  from  the  pottery,  must 
be  assigned  to  Bronze  Age  I  or  earlier.2 

ENTRENCHMENTS.     CAMPS  OF  NEARLY  RECTANGULAR  FORM. 

In  most  of  the  native  earthworks  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  them  doubtless  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  the  enciente  is  more  or  less  circular  without  forming  a  regular  figure.  But  south  of  the 
Thames  General  Pitt- Rivers  explored  four  camps  or  enclosed  areas  of  nearly  rectangular  form 
with  rounded  angles.  These  were  : 

1.  South  Lodge  Camp,  Dorset. 

2.  Handley  Hill 

3.  Angle  Ditch  „ 

4.  Martin's  Down  3  „ 

1.  South  Lodge  Camp,  of  somewhat  rhomboidal  form,  enclosed  an  area  of  about  fofan  acre 
and  had  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch  6|  ft.  deep,  the  lower  half  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  filled 
up  before  the  Romans  or  Romanized  Britons  occupied  it.     Nothing  of  iron  was  found  below  the 
Roman  deposits,  and  in  the  body  of  the  rampart  nothing  but  bronze  relics  and  pottery  of  the 
Bronze  Age  were  discovered. 

2.  Handley  Hill  lies  about  four  miles  from  South  Lodge.    This  entrenchment  is  more  nearly 
rectangular  than  the  first,  but  covers  an  area  of  only  one  quarter  of  an  acre.    The  crest  of  the 
rampart  was  less  than  i  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  and  the  depth  of  the  ditch  proportionally 
less.     The  contents  of  the  entrenchment  consisted  of  Bronze  Age  pottery  only,  and  the  General 
considered  this  enclosure  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age  or  to  be  early  Roman. 

3.  The  Angle  Ditch   has  no  rampart,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  ditch  were  nearly  the 
same   as    those   of    South    Lodge    Camp.      It   seems    to  have   guarded   one   corner   of  a 
rectangular  enclosure.     At  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  found  a  portion  of  a  bronze  palstave, 

1  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  327-8.  "  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

3  Pitt-Rivers,  op.  cit.  \v,  pi.  234,  245,  248,  306,  310. 
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which  appeared  to  have  been  used  for  excavating  the  ditch,  part  of  a  bronze  razor  like  O.  16, 
a  plain  British  urn,  H.  8|  in.,  bucket-shaped  with  everted  lip,  and  a  sandstone  rubber.  The 
pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age  was  all  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  Roman  and  Romano- 
British  pottery  lay  in  the  surface  mould  only,  extending  to  i  ft.  2  in.  from  the  surface. 

4.  Martin's  Down  Camp  was  a  rectangular  area  containing  about  2  acres.  The  ditch  was 
1 2  ft.  wide,  and  from  7  ft.  to  9§  ft.  deep.  The  rampart  was  of  very  slight  elevation,  and  must  have 
served  for  the  foundation  of  a  stockade.  The  north-west  side  had  a  length  of  1 72  ft.,  but  there 
was  a  gap  in  it.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  large  size  of  two  other  openings,  17  ft.  and  22§  ft. 
wide,  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  led  the  General  to  suppose  that  the  enclosure  was  chiefly  used 
for  pounding  cattle,  though  doubtless  also  for  defence,  since  the  gap  might  have  been  closed  by  a 
stockade.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  were  found  a  bronze  awl  and  the  stem  of  a  razor 
blade.  The  pottery  consisted  of  Bronze  Age  fragments  at  the  bottom,  and  Romano-British 
pottery  only  in  the  mould  at  the  top.  This  had  begun  to  accumulate  over  the  silting  previous 
to  the  Roman  Age.1 

Animal  Remains.  These  were  found  chiefly  in  the  ditch,  and  consisted  of  bones  of  horse, 
ox,  pig,  sheep,  dog,  and  red  deer.  Of  these  the  ox  was  by  far  the  most  abundant,  next  to  which 
sheep  were  most  numerous.  The  ox  was  small,  about  the  size  of  a  Kerry  cow.  The  horse 
was  little  larger  than  a  New  Forest  pony,  and  the  sheep  little  larger  than  the  St.  Kilda  ram. 
The  pig  of  the  Bronze  Age  was  a  slender  animal  of  small  size.  On  the  other  hand,  the  red 
deer  was  a  large  animal,  standing  about  4  ft.  i  in.  and  3  ft.  10  in.  at  the  shoulder. 

THE  INHABITANTS. 

As  the  practice  of  cremation  destroyed  all  possibility  of  measuring  crania,  it  is  necessary 
to  fall  back  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  pottery  to  determine  whether  any  fresh  invasion 
took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age.  It  happens  that  in  two  instances  cinerary 
vessels  were  found  with  skeletons  so  far  preserved  that  the  type  of  skull  could  be  ascertained. 
An  old  woman  with  a  very  brachycephalic  skull  had  been  buried  at  Langton,  E.  R.,  with  an  urn 
of  phase  i,  type  i.2  A  woman  with  a  mesocephalic  skull  and  a  stature  of  about  62  in.,  accom- 
panied by  a  mammillated  cup,  had  been  interred  at  Manton,  Wilts.3  The  first  instance  shows 
that  the  brachycephalic  invaders  had  not  been  exterminated,  although  the  beaker  type  of 
pottery  which  they  introduced  had  died  a  natural  death  and  left  no  issue.  In  fact  they  had 
amalgamated  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  era  of  cremation.  Mr.  R.  Mortimer  has 
informed  me  that  of  23  measurable  crania  found  by  him  with  food  vessels  in  the  East  Riding 
the  average  cephalic  index  is : — 

8  Dolichocephalic,  cephalic  index  71-15. 

8  Brachycephalic  „  „       85-95. 

7  Mesocephalic  „          „        77-7. 

If  cinerary  type  i,  the  overhanging-rim  type,  arose  in  the  area  south  of  the  Thames  in 
the  way  suggested  above,  as  a  gradual  development  from  a  food-vessel  form,  itself  derived 
from  a  neolithic  prototype,  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  British  ceramic.  It  lasted 

1  Pitt-Rivers,  op.  tit.  iv,  pp.  13-16  ;  46-8  ;  185-90.  *  Greenwell,  B.  £.,  p.  139,  the  urn  seems  to  be  lost. 

*  Cunnington,  of.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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from  the  arrival  of  the  short-headed  invaders  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age,  at  least  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  lying  north  of  the  Thames  valley.  For  the  Cordon  type  5,  a  later  development 
and  continuation  of  type  i ,  continued,  at  any  rate  north  of  the  Tweed,  to  a  time  as  late  as  La 
Tene  ii  or  iii  on  the  Continent. 

The  view  that  type  i  was  really  derived  from  a  food  vessel  by  mere  enlargement  is 
corroborated  by  the  considerable  number  of  cinerary  urns  that  only  differ  from  various  types  of 
food  vessel  by  their  greater  size.  And  this  speaks  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  same 
mixed  population  persisted  from  the  time  when  inhumation  was  the  rule  to  the  time  when  it  was 
superseded  by  cremation. 

But  south  of  the  Thames  the  state  of  affairs  was  different.  Here  evidence  may  be  found 
of  a  fresh  invasion  that  took  place  during  the  period  of  cinerary  type  i,  phase  iii,  or  Bronze 
Age  IV.  For  the  globular  urns  of  fine  paste,  for  the  large  urns  with  ornament  in  relief,  and  for 
the  coarse  cylindrical  pottery,  often  with  knobs  below  the  rim,  analogies  have  been  found  on  the 
Continent.  These  occur  either  east  of  the  Rhine  or  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  pottery 
is  not  indigenous,  but  also  came  originally  from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Judging  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  grave  furniture,  these  new  invaders  appear  to 
have  arrived  in  a  somewhat  destitute  condition.  A  cause  for  their  immigration  might  be 
assigned  to  pressure  from  the  east  brought  about  by  a  movement  of  Belgic  and  other  tribes 
into  Gaul.  It  is  possible  that  the  invasion  did  not  take  place  all  at  one  time,  but  that  immi- 
grants crossed  the  Channel  at  not  too  long  intervals.  For  if  the  entrenchments  excavated  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers  were  thrown  up  on  the  first  arrival  of  a  party  of  invaders,  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  are  later  than  Bronze  Age  IV,  when  the  first  invasion  took  place. 

Although  this  people  sometimes  raised  a  tumulus  over  their  cremated  dead  they  often 
dispensed  with  a  grave  mound  and  interred  in  flat  cemeteries. 

A  further  proof  that  these  immigrants  were  strangers  is  seen  in  the  nearly  rectangular 
enclosures,  with  a  bank  and  ditch,  which  they  threw  up  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and 
their  cattle.  The  animal  remains  found  in  the  ditches  of  these  earthworks  and  the  absence  of 
grain,  though  stone  pounders  were  also  found,  suggest  that  the  strangers  were  mainly  pastoral 
in  their  habits.  After  their  occupation  of  the  south  of  England,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  the 
importation  of  amber  ceased,  though  that  of  glass  continued  on  a  small  scale. 

Traces  of  occupation  by  the  new  immigrants  are  found  in  the  east,  west,  and  central  parts 
of  Area  I  and  also  north  of  the  Thames,  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Thames  valley.  That 
their  pottery  extended  no  further  north  shows  that  they  were  late  arrivals  in  the  country,  and 
had  not  had  time  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  if  they  were  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

In  Hibernia  the  Killucken  urn  and  others  like  it  seem  to  betray  a  Gaulish  influence  in  the 
form  of  the  urns,  but  as  the  ornamentation  remains  native  it  would  be  going  beyond  the 
evidence  to  affirm  at  present  that  these  vessels  are  the  result  of  a  Gaulish  invasion. 

RELIGION. 

Nothing  definite  can  be  said  regarding  the  religious  beliefs  and  cults  of  the  mixed  population 
that  inhabited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Bronze  Age  II  to  V,  although  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  subject  will  be  made  in  the  next  chapter  in  connexion  with  Stonehenge,  which  there 
are  some  grounds  for  supposing  was  erected  before  the  end  of  Bronze  Age  I. 

M  2 


CHAPTER  X 


STONEHENGE 

THE  annexed  Plan  of  Stonehenge,  taken  from  Sir  R.  Hoare's  volume  and  retaining  his 
numbering  of  the  tumuli,1  shows  that  10  barrows,  in  which  13  beakers 2  were  found,  lie  all  round 
Stonehenge  and  well  within  a  mile  of  it,  one  of  them  indeed  only  half  a  mile  distant.  If  the 
mile  radius  from  the  centre  of  Stonehenge  is  doubled,  there  will  be  found  lying  in  different 
directions  21  barrows  which  contained  26  beakers.  Of  these  only  five  are  preserved,  but  two  of 
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them  belong  to  the  earliest  phase  of  type  A,3  and  seem  to  be  among  the  oldest  beakers  that 
have  survived  the  breakages  of  time.  As  Sir  R.  Hoare,  in  all  his  Wiltshire  explorations,  only 
found  43  examples  of  this  ceramic  in  34  barrows,  it  is  evident  that  f  ths  of  the  barrows  containing 
beakers,  explored  by  him,  for  some  reason  or  other  were  thrown  up  within  two  miles  of  Stone- 
henge. The  position  of  these  tumuli  with  respect  to  the  Great  Circle  may  be  accidental,  as 
Dr.  A.  Evans  maintains,  but  it  opens  up  the  question  whether  these  barrows  are  contemporary 
with  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  or  not. 

The  structure  of  Stonehenge  is  so  well  known  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  archaeolo- 
gists are  familiar  with  it.4  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  examine  as  succinctly  as  possible 
(i)  the  indications  that  serve  to  date  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  ;  (2)  to  consider  its  purpose. 


1  A.  W.,  opp.  p.  170. 

'  Most  of  these  are  lost.  •  Figs.  2,  3. 

4  For  full  information  I  refer  readers  to  Prof.  Gowland 


in  Arch.  Iviii.  37,  &c.  (1902),  and  to  Dr.  Rice  Holmes, 
Ancient  Britain,  468-82  (1907),  who  enters  very  fully 
into  the  subject. 
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The  excavations  over  a  very  small  part  of  the  area,  made  in  1901  by  Prof.  Gowland, 
proved  that  metal  was  not  absolutely  unknown,  and  on  various  grounds  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  date  of  the  structure  lies  between  2000  and  1800  B.C.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  on 
astronomical  grounds  assigns  a  date  of  1680  B.C.,  with  a  possible  error  of  200  years  on  either 
side,  say  from  1900  to  1500  B.C.  Dr.  Rice  Holmes  has  cited  the  opinion  of  other  astronomers  to 
show  that  this  result  is  delusive  and  inacceptable.  Dr.  A.  Evans  in  1888  brought  down  the  date 
as  late  as  about  250  B.C.,  and  still  places  it  in  a  late  period  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

A  terminus  ad  quern  is  afforded  l>y  a  small  knife-dagger  with  three  rivets  and  two  slight 
hollows  at  the  sides,  O.  25,1  found  by  Sir  R.  Hoare  with  a  bronze  pin  in  B.  16,  Stonehenge.2 
The  barrow  is  one'of  eight  lying  about  40  yds.  west  of  the  vallum,  and  contained  fragments  both 
of  sarsen  and  '  blue  stone '.  As  these  chips  must  have  been  lying  about  on  the  ground,  he 
arrived  at  the  just  conclusion  that  Stonehenge  must  be  older  than  the  tumulus,  though  the 
difference  of  time  between  them  remains  uncertain.  In  an  adjoining  barrow  he  found  a  pair  of 
ivory  tweezers,  contemporary  in  Wilts,  with  segmented  beads  of  vitreous  paste,  some  of  which 
can  be  assigned  to  Bronze  Age  II. 

Just  within  the  vallum  of  Stonehenge  are  two  low  mounds,  one  lying  to  the  north-west  the 
other  to  the  south-east.  The  former  is  surrounded  by  a  trench  which  impinges  on  the  vallum, 
and  Sir  R.  Hoare  concluded  it  must  be  earlier  than  Stonehenge.  It  contained  a  simple  burnt 
interment ;  the  other  mound  covered  no  burial.  Both  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  believe  that  these  low  mounds  were  raised  as  platforms  and  served  a  special  purpose. 
As  the  second  mound  was  not  sepulchral,  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  the  first  was 
originally  sepulchral  or  not.  But  as  the  north-west  mound  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  which 
had  been  encroached  upon  by  the  vallum  of  Stonehenge,  the  barrow  may  have  been  in  position 
before  the  vallum  was  thrown  up,  as  Sir  R.  Hoare  and  Dr.  Rice  Holmes  maintain. 

Accepting  this  as  evidence,  the  date  of  Stonehenge  would  fall  in  the  later  half  of  Bronze 
Age  I,  when  cremation  was  coming  in.  As  the  beaker  period  ended  considerably  earlier  south 
of  the  Thames  than  in  the  distant  north,  and  as  cremation  was  practised  before  it  ceased,  the 
erection  of  the  great  Stone  Circle  might  be  placed  about  300  years  later  than  the  invasion  of 
the  brachycephals,  or  about  1700  B.C.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  cremation  and 
the  cinerary  urns  that  appeared  with  it  are  not  the  result  of  a  foreign  invasion,  but  are  due  to 
evolution  on  British  soil.  If  the  above  supposition  is  well  founded,  it  follows  that  beakers  on 
the  whole  are  anterior,  and  most  of  the  barrows  containing  them  were  in  place  before  its  erection. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  purpose  for  which  Stonehenge  was  erected.  In  1889  Dr.  A. 
Evans  supposed  it  was  for  the  cult  of  the  Sacred  Tree  of  the  All-Father,  or  Celtic  Zeus.:;  But 
it  is  more  commonly  believed  to  be  a  temple  for  solar  worship.  The  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  was  its  purpose  lies  in  its  orientation,  for  the  axis  of  the  cella  and  of  the  avenue  is 
directed  from  SW.  to  NE.,  the  position  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  at  the  summer  solstice.  It 
may  be  granted  that  this  orientation  was  intentional,  and  showed  that  the  natives  had  already 
observed  the  point  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  on  June  21,  and  the  corresponding  point 
where  it  sets  at  the  winter  solstice.  If  they  had  any  reason,  as  no  doubt  they  had,  to  acquire 
this  information,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  attain.  They  had  merely  to  align  as  near  as  they 

1  This  piece  of  evidence  is  figured  for  the  first  time.     Cat.  of  Devizes  Museum,  no.  28. 
'  A.  IV,  127.  3  Arch.  Review,  ii.  328. 
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could  a  couple  of  stones  or  posts  on  the  furthest  point  north  on  the  horizon  reached  by  the  sun  at 
midsummer  sunrise.  The  Tuscayan  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Walpi  in  North-east  Arizona  have 
discovered  the  exact  time  of  the  solstices.  Although  their  year  is  profusely  spread  with  festivals 
of  long  duration,  they  do  not  appear  to  use  months  or  to  count  the  days  from  one  holiday  to 
another.  The  horizon  that  lies  between  the  summer  and  winter  solstitial  points  of  rising  and 
setting  is  mapped  out  by  the  priests,  and  when  the  sun  appears  to  rise  or  set  behind  certain 
definite  points  certain  religious  ceremonies  are  announced.1  From  this  we  see  that  though  the 
natives  of  South  Britain  could  determine  mechanically  the  time  of  the  solstices,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  knew,  or  perhaps  cared  to  know,  how  many  days  elapsed  between  the  two  annual  events. 

Although  the  axis  of  the  cella  is  directed  to  the  north-east,  that  fact  is  not  enough  to  prove 
that  Stonehenge  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  solar  worship.  The  most  important  or  sacred 
part  of  the  cella  certainly  lay  at  the  south-west  end,  below  the  greatest  pair  of  triliths.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  huge  stones  and  the  other  triliths  composing  the  cella  were  set 
up  as  a  background  or  setting  for  a  priest  or  for  worshippers  to  watch  sunrise  on  June  21.  In 
such  a  case  the  cella  would  have  no  meaning.  From  the  analogy  of  Greek  temples,  of 
cathedrals  and  mosques,  it  is  evident  that  the  central  point  of  worship  lies  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  entrance,  to  which  worshippers,  when  at  prayer,  invariably  turn  their  backs.  So  some 
other  reason  than  sun-worship  on  the  2ist  of  June  must  be  found  to  account  for  Stonehenge. 

Dr.  A.  Evans  has  shown  the  close  analogy  that  exists  between  the  general  structure  of 
Stonehenge  and  sepulchral  monuments.  The  Circle  is  the  enlarged  version  of  the  ring  of  stones 
placed  round  a  grave  mound ;  the  cella  represents  the  dolmen,  and  the  avenue  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  the  underground  gallery  which  in  our  earliest  barrows  leads  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber.2  But  these  analogies  can  be  pursued  in  greater  detail,  and  we  may  arrive  at  the  logical 
conclusion  that  Stonehenge  was  primarily  erected  to  represent  a  sepulchral  edifice  pure  and 
simple. 

The  doubling  of  the  outer  circle  and  the  inner  cella  seems  unnecessary,  and  is  difficult  to 
explain,  but  analogies  for  this  are  found  in  some  of  the  megalithic  monuments  of  Ireland.  For 
instance,  double  circles  surrounding  a  dolmen  are  mentioned  by  Borlase  in  Co.  Sligo,3  and  in  the 
last  instance  the  outer  circle  had  a  diameter  of  150  ft.  Instances  of  doubling  the  walls  of  the 
megalithic  chamber,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  truncated  wedge,  have  been  noted  by 
the  same  author.  There  are  several  examples  in  Co.  Cork.4  In  North  Britain  the  walls  of  the 
horned  cairns  were  always  double.8  The  horse-shoe  form  of  the  cella,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  is  also  found  in  Ireland  6 ;  and  is  seen  in  the  ground-plan  of  the  chambered  cairns 
of  Yarhouse  and  Garrywhin,  both  in  Caithness.7 

Another  point  that  connects  Stonehenge  with  sepulchral  monuments  is  the  gradual  rise  in 
the  height  of  the  triliths  as  they  approach  the  south-west,  where  they  culminate  in  the  largest  of  all 
the  trilithons.  A  similar  feature  is  seen  in  a  section  through  the  chambered  cairn  at  New 
Grange,  Co.  Meath,  where  the  stones  increase  in  size  from  the  entrance  of  the  passage  to  the 

1  Dr.  Walter  Feukes,  Intern.  Archi-v.  f.  Ethnographic,  4  Borlase,  op.  cit.  i,  figs.  18,  23,  31,  44,  &c. 

viii.  a  1 7,  218.  6  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  figs.  237,  239,  241,  242,  247. 

A.  Evans,  op.  cit.  313,  314.  •  Borlase,  op.  cit.  i,  fig.  35,  from  Co.  Cork;  fig.  143, 

'  Borlase,  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  i,  fig.   134;    p.    156,  from  Co.  Sligo. 

no.  22,  27  ;  p.  166,  no.  51.  '  Anderson,  Br.  and  Stone,  figs.  239,  347. 
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principal  chamber,  which  is  roofed  on  the  principle  of  the  false  arch.1  Borlase  describes  a 
dolmen  in  Co.  Cork  in  which  the  stones  composing  the  walls  rise  gradually  from  west  to  east  and 
are  covered  by  a  single  cap-stone ;  and  a  chamber  1 7  ft.  long  in  Co.  Clare,  the  walls  of  which 
increase  in  height  from  i  ft.  7  in.  at  the  east  end  to  4-  ft.  at  the  west  end.2  Many  dolmens 
(table  stones)  have  received  the  name  of  cromlechs  (inclined  stones)  because  the  cap-stone  does 
not  lie  flat,  but  is  tilted  up  at  one  end,  and  this  occurs  too  frequently  to  suppose  that  it  was 
unintentional  and  always  resulted  from  lack  of  stones  of  even  height.  It  means  that  one  end 
of  a  sepulchral  structure  was  of  more  importance  or  more  sacred  than  the  other,  and  at 
Stonehenge  this  was  the  south-west  end. 

The  triliths  have  always  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  archaeologists,  and  various 
explanations  of  their  presence  have  been  offered.  From  the  above  point  of  view,  however,  they 
are  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  idea.  The  primary  and  most  important  object  was  that  the 
south-west  end  of  the  cella  should  be  higher  than  the  other  end.  As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
another  cherished  project,  that  of  connecting  the  upright  stones  that  formed  it  by  a  continuous 
architrave,  which  must  necessarily  be  horizontal,  the  builders  hit  upon  the  idea  of  trilithons  as 
a  compromise,  and  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  continuous  architrave.  Three  small  triliths  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  a  large  megalithic  sepulchre  in  Co.  Sligo.  But  they  occupy  the  position  of 
doorways  from  the  central  chamber,  50  ft.  long,  into  smaller  chambers  at  each  end  of  it.8 

All  these  analogies  between  the  structure  of  Stonehenge  and  sepulchral  monuments  suggest 
that  it  too  had  a  sepulchral  purpose.  But  a  few  points  of  difference  demand  explanation. 
The  cella  represents  on  a  large  scale  the  chamber  of  a  dolmen  or  of  a  chambered  mound,  like 
that  at  New  Grange,  and  like  it  rises  in  height  in  passing  from  the  entrance  to  the  far  end. 
The  exigencies  of  cult  required  space,  so  the  cella  is  of  greater  width  than  could  be  spanned  by 
a  roof  built  on  the  principle  of  the  false  arch.  But  tradition  required  that  it  should  be  covered, 
if  only  by  suggestion.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  pair  of  uprights  of  each  trilith  was  roofed 
by  an  impost,  and  the  five  imposts,  by  a  process  of  abridgement,  stood  for  a  complete  roofing 
in  of  the  cella,  just  as  in  a  Greek  bas-relief  a  single  tree  may  stand  for  a  grove  and  a  small 
group  of  persons  for  a  whole  multitude.  If  this  is  so,  the  continuous  architrave  of  the  circle 
summed  up  in  itself  and  was  an  epitome  of  the  traditional  mound  which  enveloped  a  sepulchral 
chamber.  The  natives  were  not  devoid  of  imagination,  and  were  quite  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  on  occasions  the  part  may  pass  muster  for  the  whole. 

If  Stonehenge  had  a  sepulchral  purpose  it  could  hardly  have  been  destined  for  any  person 
less  than  a  divinity — for  one  of  those  that  was  believed  to  die  annually  in  winter  and  rise  again 
in  spring.  As  the  position  of  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  'cella  lay  at  the  south-west  end,  the  faces 
of  celebrants  would  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  sunset  at  the  winter  solstice.  It  may  be 
supposed,  then,  that  Stonehenge  was  erected  after  enormous  labour  to  commemorate  annually 
at  midwinter  the  death  of  some  great  divinity,  one  who  supplied  grass  for  the  cattle,  who 
rendered  the  earth  fecund,  who  multiplied  the  herds,  and  on  whom  the  people  depended  for  all 
supplies  of  food.  As  grass  in  particular,  as  growth  and  reproduction  in  general,  all  seem 
connected  with  the  earth,  they  would  be  regarded  as  gifts  of  the  Earth-Mother.  But  the 
influence  of  a  Sky-god,  who  sends  sunshine  as  well  as  storm,  rain,  and  frost,  must  also  have 

1  Fergusson,  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  fig.  64.  '  Borlase,  op.  fit.  i,  figs.  15,  115. 

:!  Borlase,  op.  cit.  i,  pp.  134-9. 
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been  felt  and  his  good  will  was  also  needed  by  a  pastoral  people.  As  his  power  in  the  matter 
of  sunshine  decreases  visibly  in  winter  and  often  vanishes,  he  became  associated  in  this  respect 
with  the  Earth-Mother.  The  position  was  this  :  in  winter  vegetation,  which  depended  on  the 
Earth-Mother,  died ;  sunshine  and  heat,  the  gift  of  the  Sky-god,  also  died,  or  rather  became 
greatly  enfeebled.  Hence  a  syncretism  of  these  two  contending  ideas  arose  unconsciously  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  deity  whose  death  they  lamented,  though  functionally  a  divinity 
of  the  earth  was  also  one  that  gave  warmth,  and  so  represented  comprehensively  a  divinity  of 
Nature.  Only  in  this  limited  sense  can  solar  worship  be  attached  to  Stonehenge  at  the  time 
when  it  was  erected ;  although  as  time  went  on,  as  agriculture  progressed  and  more  land  was 
taken  into  cultivation,  solar  worship  would  gain  ground,  as  it  did  among  the  Hellenes  after  their 
descent  from  higher  latitudes  into  Hellas.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  cult  of  an  agricultural,  not  of 
a  pastoral  people. 

About  midwinter  the  natives,  we  may  suppose,  assembled  for  a  few  days  at  Stonehenge  to 
celebrate  the  death  and  burial  of  the  great  god  and  goddess  of  Nature.  The  event  would  be 
carried  out  at  night  with  dramatic  effect  amid  wild  lamentation.  Perhaps  a  living  person,  who 
represented  the  divinity,  was  in  those  wild  days  put  to  death  and  buried,  though  possibly  the 
sacred  drama  was  enacted  in  effigy.  The  so-called  'altar  stone ',  16  ft.  long,  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  greatest  trilith,  is  of  micaceous  sandstone,  quite  different  from  any  other  stone  used 
in  the  structure  of  Stonehenge.  Upon  it  the  dead  god  may  have  been  laid  during  the  ceremony, 
if  it  does  not  represent  the  deity  himself  in  the  recumbent  position  of  death.  Later  on,  in  spring, 
another  festival  of  an  orgiastic  nature  would  celebrate  the  resurrection,  with  renewed  life  and 
vigour,  of  the  divinity  of  Nature. 

The  bonfires  still  kindled  at  midwinter  and  the  Yule  log  are  no  doubt  connected  with 
ideas  that  relate  to  the  sun.  But  there  are  other  midwinter  ceremonies  which  refer  to  the 
revival  of  fertility,  are  intended  to  promote  it,  and  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  vegetation- 
spirits.  In  Scandinavia  they  still  remember  ghostly  beings  called  '  Yule-goats ',  that  live  in  hills 
and  mountains  and  are  no  taller  than  dwarfs.  In  summer  the  Yule-goat  lives  in  the  woods,  but 
every  day  comes  a  little  nearer  to  a  farm-house,  and  by  December  24  he  is  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  to  get  the  groats  prepared  for  him.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  young  fellows  dress  up  as 
Yule-goats  by  putting  on  a  goatskin  and  horns,  and  then  run  about  among  the  girls  and  the 
boys  to  frighten  them,  butting  at  them  with  their  horns  and  flogging  them  with  rods.  In  the 
south  of  Sweden  the  Yule-goat  is  brought  in  by  two  leaders.  Eventually  he  is  struck  down 
and  comes  to  life  again  while  a  song  is  being  sung,  the  text  of  which  accompanies  with  a 
comment  each  act  of  the  drama.  Of  these  and  other  accounts  of  the  Yule-goat  Mannhardt  has 
observed  that  the  visits  of  the  Yule-goat  from  house  to  house  and  into  the  rooms  were  no  mere 
joke,  but  carried  out  a  serious,  religious  purpose.  The  Vegetation-goat  was  not  a  fearful  being,  but 
one  that  brought  blessings,  conferring  prosperity,  increase,  and  fertility  to  man  and  beast  on  his 
return  to  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.1 

In  the  Highlands  the  New  Year,  which  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  the  winter  solstice,  is 
regarded  as  a  time  when  Nature  revives  and  makes  a  fresh  start.  The  first  night  of  the  New 
Year  is  called  in  Gaelic  Dair  na  cMle,  '  the  pairing  (night)  of  the  trees.' 

1  Mannhardt,  Antikt  Wald- und  Feldkulte,  195-8. 
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Besides  the  great  divinity  of  Nature,  who  unfortunately  is  nameless,  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  must  have  worshipped  other  gods  and  goddesses.  In  Ireland,  before  their 
memory  had  been  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  Christianity,  we  hear  of  a  great  Sky-god, 
Lug,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  word  for  Lammas  Day  or  the  first  of  August,  under 
the  form  Lughnassadh  and  Lunasd ;  also  of  an  Earth-god,  the  Daghdha  or  Good  god,  whose 
name  is  still  recollected  in  Ireland  and  used  in  mild  asseverations. 

Of  goddesses  there  were  many.  Ana,  Dana,  Erin,  Fodla,  Banba,  were  all  names  applied 
to  Ireland,  and  these  originally  would  be  Earth-Mothers.  Eriu  was  the  native  word  for  Ireland, 
and  its  derivative,  Erennach,  means  an  Irishman.  Ana  was  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the 
gods  and  as  another  name  for  Eriu  l,  and  she  also  gave  her  name  to  two  hills  in  Munster  known 
as  Da  Chick  n-Anainne,  or  The  two  paps  of  Ana.  Fodla  and  Banba  were  other  names  for 
Eriu,  though  not  often  used,  and  were  certainly  names  of  women. 

In  the  Pictish  genealogies,  Cruithne,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Picts  (CruithnecK),  is 
regarded  as  a  man  with  seven  sons,  most  of  whose  names  can  be  recognized  in  the  place-names 
of  Scotland,  who  are  said  to  have  succeeded  him.  One  of  these  sons  is  Fotla  or  Fodla,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  Ath  Fodla,  now  Atholl  (the  Ford  of  Fodla),  a  name  which  we  know  to  be 
that  of  a  goddess.  It  was  against  the  Pictish  rule  of  succession  for  sons  to  succeed  their  father ; 
they  inherited  through  their  mother.  On  this  ground  alone  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
Cruithne  is  the  name  of  a  woman,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  Earth-goddess.2  From  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  districts  were  sometimes  named  after  the  Earth- Mother  worshipped  in  each  district, 
and  the  inhabitants  took  their  name  from  her,  believing  in  fact  that  they  were  autochthonous. 

1  lath  n-Anann.i.Eriu,  Land  of  Ana,  i.  e.  Eriu.  sons    of   Cruithne.      Skene,    Chr.   of  Picts  and  Scots, 

•  In  the  Book  of  Lecan  Cruithne  is   declined  like          p.  323. 
a  feminine  noun :  Morseisser  meicc  Cruithne,  the  seven 
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CHAPTER  XI 
WHO  WERE  THE   BRACHYCEPHALIC   INVADERS? 

WE  know  approximately  the  quarter  of  Europe  whence  came  the  ancestors  of  the  majority 
of  these  people,  mainly  of  Alpine  race,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  It 
lay  north  of  the  Alps,  not  so  far  north  as  Denmark,  and  east  of  the  Rhine,  though  how  far  in 
that  direction  we  cannot  precisely  say.  At  intervals  during  the  long  period  of  the  Bronze 
Age  small  parties  of  brachycephals  from  Gaul  and  elsewhere  may  have  arrived,  but  of  them 
nothing  is  known.  In  time  they  would  be  absorbed  by  the  people  of  the  country  and  as  separate 
entities  would  disappear. 

In  Pigorini's  opinion,  at  the  end  of  the  neolithic  age  a  new  race,  speaking  an  Aryan 
language  and  cremating  their  dead,  appeared  in  North  Italy.  They  planted  the  first  lake- 
dwellings  in  Lombardy.  He  supposes  that  the  western  group  of  this  people  had  descended 
from  Helvetia,  and  that  a  little  later  the  eastern  group  had  entered  Italy  from  the  north-east, 
having  come  from  the  Danube  Valley.  In  the  full  Bronze  Age  descendants  of  the  eastern 
group  passed  the  Po  and  constructed  the  terremare  of  Emilia.  At  a  still  later  date  they 
penetrated  into  Latium  and  became  ancestors  of  the  Romans.1  They  were  most  likely 
brachycephalic.2  Dr.  R.  Munro  believes  that  both  groups  entered  Lombardy  from  the  north- 
east, but  as  the  neolithic  lake-dwellers  of  Helvetia  were  brachycephalic  they  were  probably  an 
advanced  post  of  the  proto-Italici. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  ancient  Helvetians  at  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  Age  spoke  an 
Aryan  language,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  good  deal  further  north  a  form  of  that 
language  was  also  spoken  by  other  people  of  the  Alpine  race  and  would  include  the  ancestors  of 
the  tribes  that  brought  the  beaker  types  of  pottery  to  Britain.  About  1 500  years  later  than  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  brachycephals  we  know  that  a  deep  belt  of  country  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  populated  by  a  Gaulish-speaking  people.  But  it  would  be  an  anachronism  to 
give  any  special  name,  only  known  in  much  later  times,  to  the  new  language  introduced  into 
Britain. 

The  language  of  the  earlier  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Mediterranean  race  is  universally 
accepted  to  have  been  quite  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  was  like.  Yet  in 
course  of  time  the  two  peoples  now  in  Britain  appear  to  have  amalgamated,  and  one  language 
would  have  to  disappear,  though  not  without  leaving  traces  upon  the  one  that  survived.  The 
survivor,  I  take  it,  would  be  the  Aryan  language  of  the  invaders. 

Dr.  Rice  Holmes  does  not  allow  that  this  short-headed  people  invaded  Ireland.  But 
certainly  from  Bronze  Age  1 1  onwards  they  exerted  a  considerable  influence  over  it,  especially 
over  the  northern  half.  Though  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  amalgamated  peoples  of 

1  Peet,  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy  and  Sicily  (1909),  pp.  314,  493-4. 
*  Peet,  Rev.  Arcfu'ologique,  ser.  4,  xvi  (1910),  p.  379. 
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North  Britain,  for  after  the  establishment  of  cremation  the  two  elements  in  the  population 
cannot  be  distinguished.  The  urns  with  overhanging  rim  of  type  i,  the  pygmy  cups  that  often 
accompany  this  type,  and  the  urns  of  types  5,  6,  7,  which  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  were  undoubtedly  brought  over  in  the  first  instance  from  North  Britain,  and  the  types 
originated  in  Britain,  not  in  Hibernia.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  connecting  this  influence  with  the 
presence  of  Picts  in  various  parts  of  Hibernia.  At  one  time  they  occupied  the  present  counties 
of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Louth.  A  settlement  of  Picts  lived  near  Cruachu  in  North  Roscommon, 
and  Prof.  MacNeill  believes  these  may  be  the  Partraige,  who  occupied  a  large  territory  about 
Lough  Mask  in  Co.  Mayo,  and  had  been  driven  west  by  the  advance  of  the  Milesians.  The 
Laigis  or  Leix,  who  lived  as  far  south  as  Queen's  County,  were  also  Picts.1 

Little  is  known  of  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  though  probably  they  were  of  the 
same  stock  as  those  in  Britain.  The  language  of  the  Hibernians  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era  was  Gaedhelic,  but  how  much  earlier  we  do  not  know.  Professor  John  MacNeill  has  shown 
that  the  Milesian  invasion  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  ist  century  A.D.  and  came  from 
Britain.  He  has  also  given  several  maps  to  show  their  gradual  expansion.2  The  people  they 
conquered  were  known  as  Erainn  or  Ivernians,  Fir  Bolg,  Fir  Domnann,  Ulidians,  and  Picts,  and 
all  but  the  last  he  terms  Gaedhils.  The  language  of  the  Milesians  he  does  not  attempt  to 
determine. 

The  transition  period  from  Bronze  to  Iron  in  Ireland,  from  a  ceramic  point  of  view,  is 
undoubtedly  obscure.  Small  invasions  or  immigrations  may  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
centuries  of  the  Bronze  Age,  when  objects  of  the  Halstatt  period  were  introduced,  which  have 
left  no  trace  as  regards  pottery.  But  if  there  were  no  invasions  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  replace 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants  by  Gaedhelic  within  the  four  or  five  centuries  that  preceded  the 
present  era,  I  can  see  no  escape  from  supposing  that  an  Aryan  language  was  introduced,  perhaps 
as  early  as  1700  or  1600  years  B.C.,  by  the brachycephalic  invaders  of  Britain.  In  the  course  of 
centuries,  and  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  speech  of  the  neolithic  inhabitants,  the  Gaedhelic 
form  of  speech  ultimately  evolved.  On  this  hypothesis  the  Aryan  language  of  the  short-headed 
invaders  of  Britain  must  have  already  lost  the  original  P,  but  the  Q  remained. 

Philologists  are  agreed  that  the  Celtic  and  Latin  branches  of  the  Aryan  form  of  speech 
stand  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  any  of  the  other  branches.  Hence  they  deduce  that  at  a 
remote  period  these  languages  must  have  developed  in  localities  not  too  far  distant.  If  the 
neolithic  Helvetians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Romans  and  of  the  other  tribes  that  invaded 
Lombardy,  any  points  in  common  between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  branches  must  be  earlier  than  the 
descent  into  Italy.  There  is  one  word,  common  to  Latin  and  Gaedhelic  and  to  them  alone,  which 
speaks  much  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  Aryan  form  of  speech,  from  which  Gaedhelic  is 
ultimately  derived,  arrived  in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period.  This  is  the  word  for  '  five ',  L. 
quinque,  Ir.  coic,  from  *conce.  In  all  other  branches  of  Aryan,  including  Gaulish  and  Welsh,  the 
form  begins  with  p  :  G.  pempe,  W.  pimp.  Dr.  A.  Walde  derives  the  Latin  form  from  penque,  and 
explains  the  change  from  p  to  qu  as  the  result  of  assimilation.3  This  is  an  extremely  rare 
phonetic  change  in  Latin,  only  one  or  two  other  instances  are  known,  and  must  have  taken  place 

1  MacNeill,  New  Irish  Review,  xxv.  352,  360.  quercus,  coquo.     Whitley  Stokes  had  maintained  this  view 

MacNeill,  op.  fit.,  pp.  1-13.  in  Urkeltischer  Sfrachschatz,  p.  59. 


8  Walde,  Latein.  Etym.  Worterb.  (1910),  s.  v.  quinque, 
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when  the  future  Italici  still  lived  north  of  the  Alps.  Later  than  that  it  could  not  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Aryan  language  that  first  came  to  Britain. 

In  North  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  people  spoke  a  Celtic  language. 
But  it  differed  from  that  spoken  in  Hibernia,  since  it  contained  the  letter  P.  In  other  respects 
the  differences  may  not  have  been  very  great.  In  the  legends  of  the  Ulster  Cycle  where  Picts 
are  mentioned,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Gaedhils.  Yet 
no  doubt  there  was  a  difference,  which  may  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  Aryan  language 
brought  to  Britain  by  the  Brachycephals  was  ultimately  acquired  by  the  older  neolithic 
inhabitants  and  eventually  passed  over  to  Hibernia,  where  it  developed  into  Gaedhelic.  In  North 
Britain  at  some  indeterminable  time,  but  posterior  to  the  implantation  of  Aryan  into  Hibernia, 
the  phonetic  change  of  Q  into  P  took  place  spontaneously,  without  altering  the  language  in  other 
ways.  A  similar  spontaneous  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect,  where  the 
sound  Hw,  heard  in  a  Scottish  '  what',  has  become  F.1 

From  the  beginning  of  Bronze  Age  I  to  the  end  of  Bronze  Age  V,  judging  from  the  pottery, 
the  connexion  between  Hibernia  and  North  Britain  must  have  been  very  close.  So  far  as  can 
be  learnt  from  old  Hibernian  legend  there  was  little  difference  between  the  pre-Milesian  Ulidians 
of  Ulster  and  the  Picts.  From  a  compilation  known  as  the  Tdin  b6  C-iiailnge,  first  written  down 
about  the  6th  century,  according  to  Prof.  MacNeill,  but  referring  to  an  indefinite  period  some 
six  centuries  earlier  at  the  least,  something  can  be  learnt  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Ulidians.  Prof.  E.  Windisch,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  has  brought  forward  a  number  of 
points  in  which  the  customs  of  the  Ulidians  correspond  with  those  of  the  Celts  and  Gauls  as 
related  by  classical  authors.  But  some  of  these,  such  as  beheading  an  enemy  or  occasionally 
fighting  naked,  might  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Out  of  twenty-four  persons  described  in 
the  Tdin  he  finds  that,  apart  from  four  grey-haired  warriors,  eleven  have  hair  from  light  blonde 
to  red,  and  only  six  belong  to  the  brown  or  black  type.  In  fact,  only  two  are  given  black  hair. 
The  colour  of  the  eyes,  when  it  is  mentioned,  is  grey,  dark  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  once  red, 
which  went  with  fox-red  hair.  Among  the  heroes  Conall  Cernach,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Pict  though  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Tdin,  had  light  blonde  hair  and  one  eye  blue  the  other 
black.  In  another  legend  three  Picts  are  described  as  big  brown  men.2  Here  we  evidently  are 
in  presence  of  a  mixed  population,  and  the  description  of  the  big  blonde  men  corresponds  very 
well  with  that  of  Tacitus  when  describing  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Caledonians. 

In  the  Tdin  heroes  fight  in  war-chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  word  for  chariot,  carpal, 
is  a  loan-word  from  the  Gaulish,  and  the  earliest  chariot  would  have  been  imported  or  made  by 
artisans  who  had  learnt  the  trade  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  But  this  and  other  loan-words 
of  late  date  are  not  enough  to  make  us  ascribe  the  whole  contents  of  the  Tdin,  including  the 
description  of  the  heroes,  to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  B.C.,  or  later,  when  the  word  for  chariot 
may  have  been  introduced.  The  word  for  '  five '  could  not  have  been  introduced  so  late  as  that,3 

1  In  the  dialects  of  Naples  and  Agnone,  where  a  Latin  2  Whitley  Stokes,  Togail  bruidne  da  Derga,  pp.  69,  70. 

//  has  become  pi  in  Italian,  these  two  dialects  turn  the  3  The   language   of  the   Coligny  Calendar   from  the 

//  into  chi,  but  this  change  does  not   operate  in   the  country  of  the  Sequani  contains  both  Q  and  P  forms, 

dialects  of  the  Romagna  and  of  the  Abruzzi  a  little  to  but  too  little  is  known  about  it  to  assert  that  Gaed.  coic 

the  north  and  to  the  east  of  Agnone.     Changes  of  this  could  have  come  to  Hibernia  at  a  date  much  later  than 

kind  are  often  quite  local.  I  have  proposed. 
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and  if  the  blonde  admixture  took  place  in  Hibernia  with  the  advent  of  an  Aryan  language,  it 
must  have  been  due  to  the  Brachycephals.  For  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  neolithic 
inhabitants  of  Mediterranean  race  were  black-haired. 

We  are  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  What  was  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  the 
brachycephal  invaders  ?  Dr.  Thurnam  and  other  anthropologists  have  stated  their  opinion  that 
it  was  blonde.  The  brachycephaly  of  the  Swiss  and  of  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  is  accompanied 
by  blonde  hair,  and  this  in  Switzerland  is  sometimes  found  with  very  low  stature,  a  little  over 
5  ft.  3  in.1  On  this  ground,  I  believe,  we  should  assign  blonde  and  brown  hair  to  the  short- 
headed  invaders.  The  rufous  hair  of  the  Caledonians,  on  which  Tacitus  lays  stress,  was  not 
altogether  natural.  It  was  partly  caused  by  washing  the  hair  with  lye  of  ashes,  or  with  lime,  in 
order  to  free  the  head  from  vermin.  Some  natives  of  New  Guinea,  whose  hair  is  naturally 
black,  appear  to  have  red  hair  from  the  same  cause. 

Hitherto  the  Celtic  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  assigned  a  much  later  date 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  The  earliest  has  been  placed  about  1000  B.C., 
followed  by  another  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  from  400  to  300  B.  c.2  But  the  first  of  these 
dates  does  not  correspond  with  any  change  of  pottery  and  is  a  good  deal  too  late  for  the 
beginning  of  the  cremation  period  with  urns  of  types  i ,  2.  Others  have  placed  the  first  invasion 
about  the  5th  or  6th  century  B.C.  An  invasion  of  South  Britain  certainly  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  Bronze  Age  IV,  but  it  was  local  and  cannot  be  traced  by  any  pottery  north  of  the 
Thames  valley.  Immigrants  or  invaders  arriving  in  the  La  Tene  period  would  not  have  had 
time,  I  believe,  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Britain  and  impose  their  language  before  the  Roman 
invasion,  not  to  speak  of  Hibernia.  The  solution  I  have  proposed  allows  ample  time  for 
implanting  an  Aryan  language  in  that  island.  The  only  deus  exmachina  evoked  is  the  phonetic 
change  from  Q  to  P  in  the  language  of  the  Picts.  We  do  not  know  what  name  they  gave  to 
themselves,  but  if  they  called  themselves  Cruitni  on  first  arriving  in  Ireland,  this  must  have 
happened  earlier  than  the  above  change.  At  any  rate  the  Picts  living,  as  some  of  them  did,  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  could  hardly  have  adopted  the  phonetic  change  from  any 
Brythonic  tribes  in  the  La  Tene  period,  for  in  that  part  of  Britain  the  Bronze  Age  reached  down 
as  late  as  the  third  century,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  Brythons  were  ever  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  facility  with  which  Pictish  was  superseded  by  Gaedhelic  in  historic  times  seems  to  show 
that,  except  for  the  above  phonetic  difference,  both  languages  were  much  the  same. 

1  Ripley,  The  Races  of  Europe,  pp.  285,  286.  a  Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to  Early  Iron  Age,  p.  83. 
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IF  the  date  of  the  razor  blades  O.  16,  18  from  South  Lodge  Camp  can  be  obtained  with 
some  degree  of  precision,  we  arrive  at  a  useful  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  last  period  of  the  Bronze 
Age  in  Great  Britain.  The  subjoined  diagram,  taken  from  General  Pitt-Rivers/  will  make  the 
matter  clearer. 

All  the  fragments  of  pottery  below  the  3  ft.  line  were  British.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
lay  A,  which  represents  the  urn  fig.  381  overlying  B  or  the  razor  blade  O.  16.  On  the  3  ft.  line 
lay  C  or  the  razor  O.  18,  and  D,  part  of  a  bronze  bracelet,  flat  inside  and  fluted,  with  five  ribs 
on  the  outside  with  intermediate  grooves.  General  Pitt-Rivers  compared  the  latter  with  a 


bracelet  of  the  later  Bronze  Age  from  Auvernier2  and  with  others  less  like  it  from  Italy  and 
Lake  Constance.  Also  with  a  bracelet  which  it  much  resembles  from  the  Gaulish  cemetery  of 
Saint-Sulpice  (Tarn),  where  others  of  the  same  type  were  of  iron.3 

The  next  foot  of  silting,  from  the  3  ft.  to  the  2  ft.  line,  contained  eighty  fragments  of  Bronze 
Age  pottery  and  fifty-two  fragments  of  Roman  and  Romano-British  pottery.  This  included 
a  fragment  of  a  cream-coloured  Roman  mortarium  and  two  pieces  of  New  Forest  pottery  which 
lay  on  the  3  ft.  level. 

The  upper  2  ft.  of  silting  consisted  of  mould  containing  twenty-three  bits  of  British  pottery 
and  forty-six  sherds  of  Romano- British  and  Roman  ware.  The  sherds  of  British  pottery  would 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  rampart,  in  which  over  850  such  fragments  were  discovered.  The 
small  pieces  of  beaker-ware  found  at  various  levels  in  the  ditch  would  have  come  from  a 
scattered  beaker-interment  broken  into  when  the  ditch  was  first  excavated.  For  instance,  beaker 
fig.  27  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Rotherly  settlement  only  i  ft.  below  the  surface,  without 
any  sign  of  a  tumulus.  And  beaker  fig.  31  was  unearthed  200  ft.  from  the  neighbouring  Wor 
Barrow  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  3  in.  At  0-9  in.  from  the  surface  lay  a  bronze  socketed  and  looped 
spear-head,  E,  which  could  not  have  been  deposited  till  the  ditch  had  silted  up  to  a  height  of 
about  6  ft. 

1  Pitt-Rivers,  iv,  pi.  237.  *  R.  Munro,  Lake  Dwellings,  p.  540,  fig.  196,  no.  5. 

'  Anthropologie,  v,  p.  647,  fig.  3,  no.  16. 
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The  actual  thickness  of  the  stratum  containing  Romano-British  and  Roman  pottery  is 
therefore  2  ft.  These  sherds  can  be  attributed  to  the  dwellers  in  the  three  neighbouring  Romano- 
British  stations  of  Rotherly,  Woodcuts,  and  Woodyates,  all  very  carefully  excavated  by  the 
General.  A  Late  Celtic  fibula  and  two  British  coins  from  Rotherly,  some  iron  door-keys  from 
all  the  villages,  and  a  few  fragments  of  cordon  pottery  of  the  same  period  show  that  these 
settlements  are  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Roman  conquest  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Romans  did  not  advance  so  far  west  as  Dorset  before  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius  in  43  A.D., 
and  the  settlers  might  have  arrived  nearly  100  years  earlier,  or  about  50  B.  c.  The  Roman  coins 
from  Woodcuts  reach  down  to  Magnentius,  350-3  A.D.  ;  those  from  Woodyates  to  Honorius, 
to  the  end,  in  fact,  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Hence  the  length  of  time  during  which 
these  villages  were  inhabited  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  400-450  years. 

The  date  of  the  2  ft.  level,  above  which  the  sherds  are  almost  entirely  Romano-British,  may 
therefore  be  assigned  to  about  A.  D.  i ,  and  that  depth  of  silting  had  accumulated  in  about  400 
years.  The  rate  of  accumulation  at  the  widest  part  of  the  ditch  was  therefore  about  i  ft.  in 
200  years.  The  date  of  the  razor  O.  18  and  of  the  bronze  bracelet — C,  D  on  the  diagram — 
lying  i  ft.  lower,  would  be  about  200  B.C.,  and  within  that  period  may  be  included  the  first 
settlement  of  the  villages  about  50  B.C. 

From  the  3  ft.  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  3!  ft.  Owing  to  its  increasing  contraction, 
about  150  years  is  enough  to  allow  for  the  upper  first  foot,  and  another  150  years  for  the 
remaining  z\  ft.  where  the  ditch  is  narrow.  For  the  General  found  that  the  re-excavated  Wor 
Ditch,  which  is  not  far  off,  had  filled  up  at  the  centre  to  a  height  of  2\  ft.  in  four  years.  The 
date  therefore  of  the  razor  blade  O.  16,  and  of  the  large  vessel  fig.  381,  both  of  Bronze  Age  V, 
might  be  set  at  about  500  B.C.  as  a  liberal  and  maximum  estimate.  The  ditch  was  still  open 
when  the  large  vessel  was  thrown  in,  and  the  Bronze  Age  lasted  till  the  ditch  had  filled  up  to 
a  depth  of  3  ft.,  for  which  300  years  has  been  allowed.  Consequently  the  Bronze  Age  lasted  in 
Dorset  till  c.  200  B.  c. 

No  doubt  all  estimates  of  time  made  from  the  rate  at  which  silting  accumulates  are  open 
to  doubt,  especially  when  the  deposits  are  many  feet  thick,  and  the  time  allowed  runs  into 
thousands  of  years.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  amount  of  silting  is  small  and  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  6  ft.  trench. 

In  Britain  bronze  weapons  and  implements  must  have  lasted  down  to  a  late  period,  as  Mr. 
Reginald  Smith  has  pointed  out.1  Two  bronze  spear-heads  formed  part  of  a  hoard  found  at 
Broadwood,  Shropshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Clun.  With  them  was  an  urn,  H.  5!  in.,  of  the  same 
form,  though  v/ith  a  slightly  different  neck  and  with  exactly  the  same  ornament  as  two  Roman 
urns  from  Cirencester  figured  by  LI.  Jewitt.2  The  ornament  consists  of  a  line-lattice  motive, 
placed  round  the  greatest  swell  of  the  body.3  A  bronze  socketed  celt,  the  point  of  a  spear-head, 
and  two  small  spear-heads  with  two  loops  are  said  to  have  been  found  with  two  bridle-bits,  three 
rings  with  ornamental  bosses  and  other  objects  of  the  La  Tene  period,  at  Hagbourn  Hill,  Dorset.4 
Coins  were  also  said  to  form  part  of  the  find,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  bronze 
weapons  and  the  La  Tene  objects  were  actually  found  together.  But  Sir  John  Evans  was 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to  Early  Iron  Age,  pp.   83,  84,  s  Urn  and   spears  figured  Arch.  Cambr.,  4  ser.,  iii. 

I03-  338-55;  iv-  83- 

2  Ceramic  Art,  i,  fig.  205.  *  Arch,  xvi.  348,  and  plate  opposite. 
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inclined  to  accept  the  authenticity  of  the  discovery.  The  bronze  lance-heads  are  of  exactly  the 
same  type  as  the  small  spear-head  £,  found  less  than  a  foot  below  the  surface  in  the  ditch  at 
South  Lodge  Camp.  The  palstave  from  the  Angle  Ditch  found  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.  seems  also  to 
belong  to  Bronze  Age  V.  As  the  matter  stands  at  present  no  Iron  Age  graves  or  cemeteries 
of  earlier  date  than  the  La  Tene  period  in  Great  Britain  have  been  discovered,  and  existing 
evidence  points  to  the  possibility  that  the  Iron  Age  only  began  in  the  4th  century. 

WHO   WERE   THE   VILLAGERS  ? 

The  cephalic  indices  of  forty-three  skulls  from  the  three  villages  were  as  follows  :— 
Rotherfy  Woodatts  Woodyates  Total 

Brachycephalic.  112  4 

Mesaticephalic.  3                              7                                   9  J9 

Dolichocephalic.  6                              5                                   5  l6 

Hyperdolicho.  3                              °                                   x  4 

The  medium  height  was  :— 

Males  Females 

Rotherly  5  ft.  4-7  in-  5  ft- 

Woodcuts  5  ft.  1-5  in.  4  ft-  9'9  in- 

Woodyates  5  ft.  4-2  in.  4  ft.  9-6  in. 

Dr.  Garson  observed  that  the  mesaticephalic  skulls  inclined  to  brachycephaly,  and  the 
Rotherly  skulls  were  the  most  homogeneous.  The  Woodyates  skulls  belonged  to  a  more  mixed 
race  than  those  from  Rotherly.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  of  crossing  with  the 
Celtic  (i.  e.  brachycephalic  ?)  population,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
crossing  between  the  Roman  and  the  early  dolichocephalic  British  race.1 

The  relative  dolichocephaly  and  shortness  of  stature  of  these  villagers  compare  well  with 
similar  features  observed  in  skeletons  from  the '  Danes'  Graves '  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  R.  Mortimer 
mentions  fifty-three  skulls  of  the  Iron  Age  in  his  collection,  mainly  found  in  such  graves,  with 
the  following  cephalic  index  : — 

37  Dolichocephalic  skulls,  cephalic  index  72-1 
14  Mesaticephalic         „  „  „      77. 

2   Brachycephalic       „  „  „      81. 

Computed  stature : — 

Dolichocephalic  62-6  in. 
Mesaticephalic  63-2  in. 
Brachycephalic  61-9  in. 

Assuming  that  in  the  first  or  second  century  B.C.  these  settlers,  both  in  the  north  and 
south  of  England,  had  arrived  with  a  Late  Celtic  civilization,  as  a  people  of  already  mixed  cranial 
type,  who  practised  inhumation  and  not  cremation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  from  what  part  of  the 
Continent  they  came.  In  the  present  day,  to  find  a  people  who  combine  a  very  low  mesati- 
cephalic skull  on  the  living  subject  together  with  short  stature  of  from  5  ft.  i  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in.,  we 
have  to  go  to  Spain  and  Portugal  or  the  Mediterranean  area.  But  no  archaeological  object  from 
the  three  southern  villages  or  from  the  '  Danes'  Graves '  could  induce  us  to  suppose  that  they 

1  Pitt-Rivers,  op.  tit.  iii.  229. 
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came  either  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  or  the  Mediterranean.1  Ripley  gives  to  the  population 
of  Stade,  lying  between  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  a  height  of  5  ft.  4-6  in. — 5  ft.  5-7  in.  More  than 
2,000  years  ago,  when  people  were  less  well  nourished  than  now,  the  stature  would  be  less, 
perhaps  2  in.  less,  and  that  would  bring  the  ancestors  of  these  people  nearly  to  the  height  of  the 
settlers  in  Yorkshire  and  Dorset.  He  assigns  the  same  stature  to  those  who  inhabit  the  western 
half  of  Holland.2  It  is  certainly  an  objection  that  the  cephalic  index  on  the  living  subject  of  the 
modern  population  of  these  areas  ranges  from  79  to  8i°,3  but  allowing  for  a  gradual  displacement 
and  reduction  of  the  older  dolichocephaly  it  does  not  seem  quite  impossible  that  the  immigrants 
to  Britain  came  from  the  direction  of  Holland  or  Stade. 

1  A  bronze  armilla  ornamented  by  notching  at  short  and   a  number  of   objects.     (Dr.  Philipp  Kropp-Jena, 

intervals,  but  smooth  on  the  inside,    from   a   'Danes'  Latenezeit.  Funde  (1911),  fig.  57.)     The  Driffield  grave 

Grave '    near    Driffield,   E.  R.,    has    been    figured    by  also  contained  an  iron  comb.  Iron  combs  from  Kannike- 

Thurnam   (Arch.  Jour.   xvi.    83).      Similar  ornamenta-  gaard,    Bornholm,   and   Mollegaard,    Fyen,    have    been 

tion  is  seen  on  an  ankle  ring  from  Possneck  (between  figured  by  Du  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age,  i,  figs.  188,  265. 

Saalfeld   and   Neustadt   in   Weimar)   of  the   La   Tene  2  Ripley,  op.  cit.     Map  opp.  p.  96. 

period.     The  grave  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  s  Op.  cit.     Map  opp.  p.  53. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
RELATIVE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  POTTERY  OF  BRONZE  AGE  I-V 

IN  Vol.  I,  p.  86,  was  given  a  diagram  to  show  the  duration  of  the  beaker  types  in  Great 
Britain.  Table  IV,  p.  107,  shows  the  contemporaneity  of  beakers  and  food  vessels  in  the  northern 
half  of  England,  and  in  Table  VI,  p.  131,  is  exhibited  the  relative  age  of  food  vessels  in  North 
Britain  and  Hibernia  as  nearly  as  can  be  made  out  with  defective  evidence  to  depend  upon. 

It  now  remains  to,  exhibit  in  Table  VIII,  how  some  of  the  cinerary  urns  may  be  arranged 
to  fill  the  long  space  of  time  from  Period  2  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Though  the  figures 
are  arranged  vertically  it  does  not  mean  that  an  urn  with  a  lower  figure  is  necessarily  earlier 
than  one  to  which  a  higher  number  is  attached,  for  I  have  not  attempted  to  arrange  the  urns  in 
each  period  in  their  true  order.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  assign  certain  urns  to 
different  periods  approximately.  As  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  any  two 
periods,  some  of  the  later  urns  of  Period  2,  for  instance,  may  really  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
Period  3,  and  vice  versa.  And  this  observation  is  necessarily  true  for  all  urns  that  pass  in  an 
unbroken  series  from  one  period  to  another. 

In  Period  2,  south  of  the  Thames,  the  position  of  the  urns  of  types  i,  2,  is  better  assured 
than  further  north,  owing  to  the  greater  richness  of  the  grave  furniture.  Reasons  have  been 
given  for  supposing  that  cinerary  type  i  originated  in  the  south  and  spread  northwards,  though 
cremation  was  already  known  in  the  north.  Table  VIII  suggests  that  north  of  the  Thames  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  close  of  the  inhumation  period  and  the  appearance  of  type  i  was 
filled  or  partly  filled  by  type  7,  or  cinerary  urns  of  food-vessel  type  enlarged,  though  I  have 
placed  some  in  Period  3  on  account  of  their  greater  size. 

All  the  urns  assigned  to  Period  3  are  placed  there  for  typological  reasons,  for  no  bronze 
blades  have  been  found  that  certainly  belong  to  it. 

Though  no  urns  of  type  4,  south  of  the  Thames,  have  been  brought  down  to  Period  5,  for 
want  of  specific  evidence,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  some  of  them  extended  into 
that  period.  Dr.  Montelius,  by  assigning  the  small  flat  cemetery  of  Newlands,  near  Glasgow, 
to  Period  5,  has  brought  down  type  i  in  North  Britain  to  that  time.1  But  as  that  would  mean 
that  type  i  extended  from  near  the  beginning  of  Period  2  into  Period  5,  or  a  length  of  about 
800  years,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  let  type  i  terminate  in  Period  4,  without  perhaps  touching 
the  end  of  it. 

In  spite  of  uncertainty  in  particulars,  the  foundations  on  which  the  relative  chronology  of 
British  pottery  is  constructed  are  solid.  In  the  south  of  England,  the  earliest  vessels  of  Bronze 
Age  I  are  the  beakers,  and  phase  i  of  type  A  must  be  the  oldest,  as  it  never  reached  so  far  north 
as  the  Tay,  and  diminished  in  numbers  in  passing  northwards.  This  is  a  matter  of  observation 
and  cannot  be  seriously  contested.  A  very  late  example  of  type  A  (fig.  16)  from  Devonshire 

1   Arch.  Ixi.  117. 
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is  later  than  a  cinerary  vessel  of  food-vessel  type,  not  very  far  removed  from  a  form  from 
which  cinerary  type  i  may  have  been  derived. 

That  food  vessels  in  the  northern  half  of  England  were  at  any  rate  partly  contemporary 
with  beakers  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  barrows  with  multiple  interments.  That  they  were 
already  in  use  in  Hibernia  before  the  short-headed  invaders  had  advanced  so  far  north  as 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  can  hardly  be  disputed,  and  I  believe  enough  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  food-vessel  type  A  i  is  the  result 
of  Hibernian  influence.  In  Table  VI,  Vol.  I,  p.  131,  one  Hibernian  food  vessel  can  be  dated  by 
a  bronze  blade  as  belonging  to  Period  2,  and  in  the  northern  half  of  England  certainly  three  food 
vessels  survived  into  the  same  Period,  Table  IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  107.  No  doubt  there  are  others  of 
which  we  cannot  be  quite  sure.  Both  in  the  above  area  and  in  North  Britain,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  cinerary  urns  of  type  7  (enlarged  food  vessels)  carried  on  the  tradition  till  these 
were  superseded  by  urns  of  type  i,  though  they  may  have  been  partly  contemporary.  This 
type,  which  covered  the  greater  part  Great  Britain  and  extended  into  Hibernia,  reaches  from 
Period  2  into  Period  4.  Type  5  is  evidently  derived  from  type  i,  and  lasted  in  North  Britain 
to  the  very  end  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

There  is  therefore  no  gap,  no  visible  breach,  in  the  continuity  of  British  ceramic  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  beaker  in  the  south  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  Period  i  till  the  end 
of  the  Bronze  Age.  Its  termination  was  naturally  not  everywhere  the  same.  In  the  south  it 
may  have  run  its  course  by  about  400  B.C.,  but  in  remoter  parts  of  the  island,  such  as  Dorset 
and  Ross-shire,  it  lasted  apparently  as  late  as  the  Middle  La  Tene  Period. 

THE   ABSOLUTE   CHRONOLOGY   OF   THE   BRONZE   AGE. 

The  absolute  chronology  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain  is  a  very  difficult  question,  especially 
if  we  find  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  chronology  proposed  by  Dr.  O.  Montelius  is 
not  acceptable.1  Yet  on  the  ground  that  archaeology  is  an  adjunct  of  history,  and  in  prehistoric 
times  is  our  only  history,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  settle  the  question. 

Dr.  O.  Montelius  makes  the  Iron  Age  in  Britain  begin  about  800  B.  c.  If,  as  the  result  of 
future  finds,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  globular  and  large  cylindrical  urns  with  ornament  in 
relief  of  type  3,  and  the  rude  urns  of  type  4  really  belong  to  the  Iron  Age  in  this  country,  then 
that  Age  began  in  the  south  of  England  about  the  date  which  he  assigns.  But  hitherto  there 
is  no  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  until  it  appears  it  is  necessary,  provisionally  at  least,  to  ascribe 
these  types  to  the  Bronze  Age.  His  absolute  chronology  for  Great  Britain  is : — 

Period  i.  (Copper  Age.)  From  the  middle  of  the  third  millennium,  or  more  remote  period, 
to  beginning  of  the  second  millennium,  =  2500-2000  B.  c. 

Period  ii.  (First  Period  of  Bronze  Age  proper.)  From  beginning  of  second  millennium 
to  seventeenth  century  =  2000-1 700  B.  c. 

Period  iii.  From  seventeenth  to  end  of  fifteenth  century  =  1700-1400  B.C. 

Period  iv.  From  end  of  fifteenth  to  middle  of  twelfth  century  =  1400-1 150  B.C. 

Period  v.  From  middle  of  twelfth  to  end  of  ninth  century  =  1 150-800  B.C. 

This  embraces  a  duration  of  at  least  1,700  years,  and  if  the  Iron  Age  only  began  about 
400  B.C.,  it  spans  at  least  2,100  years.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  types  of  British 

1  Arch.  Ixi.  99-162. 
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ceramic,  which  are  few  in  number,  can  be  stretched  to  such  a  limit.  For  instance,  cinerary 
type  i  would  have  to  cover  about  800  years,  and  although  the  elasticity  of  a  ceramic  type  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine,  it  must  have  a  limit,  and  800  years  seems  to  pass  the  limit. 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans,  in  criticizing  the  scheme  of  Dr.  O.  Montelius,1  has  remarked  that  the 
estimate  of  between  2, 500  and  2,000  B.C.  for  the  first  Period  must  be  brought  down  some  500 
years.  This  observation  is,  I  believe,  well  founded,  and  our  earliest  beakers  cannot  be  given 
a  date  earlier  than  2,000  B.C.  I  have  estimated  for  the  beaker  class  a  length  of  about  450  years, 
and  another  50  years  can  be  added  without  much  difficulty.  So  Period  i  may  be  approxi- 
mately dated  at  2000-1500  B.C.  Continental  archaeologists  will  not  allow  that  any  beakers 
can  be  dated  nearly  so  late  as  1500  B.C.,  but  they  hardly  realize  how  different  the  conditions 
were  in  Britain  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent.  Britain,  at  least  north  of  the  Thames 
valley,  was  isolated  from  direct  contact  with  the  Continent,  and  like  a  hibernating  bear 
subsisted  on  its  own  resources  till  the  beginning  of  the  true  Bronze  Age.  No  influence  of  the 
contemporary  Minoan  and  Mycenean  civilizations  touched  remote  Britain,  or  affected  it  in  the 
least.  Many  interments  later  than  1500  B.C.,  judged  merely  from  the  flint  and  stone  imple- 
ments that  accompany  them,  might  be  considered  Late  Neolithic,  or  at  any  rate  belonging  to 
Period  i  (Copper  Age).  The  grave  furniture  is  of  the  scantiest,  and  with  one  exception  no 
sepulchral  find  of  the  whole  Bronze  Age,  north  of  the  Thames,  can  be  called  rich. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Dr.  A.  Evans  assigns  about  1350  B.C.  as  the  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  date  the  segmented  glass  beads.  Period  2  must  therefore  include 
this  date,  and  perhaps  may  be  dated  from  1500  to  H5O.2  Here  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Bronze  Age  Periods  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  the  types  and 
classes  of  pottery.  Some  food  vessels  certainly,  and  perhaps  some  late  beakers,  survived  into 
Period  2.  Allowing  about  100  years  for  this  interval,  cinerary  urn  type  i  south  of  the  Thames 
would  begin  about  1400  B.  c.  This  interval  may  seem  rather  long,  but  its  length  turns  upon  our 
conception  of  the  utmost  expansion-limit  of  type  i.  It  lasted  from  c.  1400  to  about  the 
end  of  Period  4,  or  c.  650,  a  duration  of  c.  700  years.  But  as  the  type  began  in  the  south  and 
advanced  northwards  it  would  not  continue  in  any  one  area  longer  than  about  600  years, 
which  gives  c.  200  years  for  the  duration  of  each  of  its  three  phases.  And  perhaps  it  did  not 
last  quite  to  the  end  of  Period  4.  If  the  above  interval  is  to  be  shortened  it  can  only  be  done 
by  bringing  down  the  limit  of  Period  i  to  c.  1400  and  there  are  objections  to  doing  so. 

I  allow  350  years  as  the  length  of  Period  2,  and  give  250  years  to  the  other  Periods.  The 
absolute  chronology  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain  from  a  ceramic  point  of  view  may  possibly 
be  as  follows  : — 

Period  i.  Beakers  and  most  food  vessels  c.  2000-1500  B.  c. 

„       2.  Some  food  vessels  and  beginning  of  type  i        .         c.  1500-1400     „ 
„  Beginning  of  types  2,  3,  7  .  c.  1400-1150      „ 

„       3.  Same  types  continued  c.  1150-900       „ 

4.  Types  i,  2,  3,  4,  5      .  c.  900-650 

5.  Types  3,  5,  6 c.  650-400  and  later. 

1  P.  S.  A.  of  London,  2  ser.,  xxii.  121-8  (0. 10^),  compared  with  others  from  Cyprus  £•.  1350-1300; 

2  Within  this  period  fall  the  amber  cup  from  Hove,  giass  globular  beads  which  in  Holstein  have  been  dated 
which  has  been  compared  with   a  wooden   cup    from          by  fti.  Mestorf  between  1400  and  1000  B.C. 

Sweden  dated  1450-1250;  the  amber  and  gold  pendants 
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Dr.  M.  Hoernes  assigns  c.  1500  B.C.  as  the  beginning  of  the  older  Bronze  Age,  i.  e.  our 
Period  2,  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe.1  Dr.  Julius  Naue  lets  it  begin  in  Upper  Bavaria 
c.  1400  B.  c.,"  and  J.  Heierli  begins  it  in  Switzerland  c.  I4OO.:|  Though  nominally  the  date  of 
1 500  may  be  given  as  the  beginning  of  the  true  Bronze  Age  in  Britain,  the  change  from  one 
Period  to  another  does  not  make  itself  felt  before  the  beginning  of  cinerary  type  i,  and  its  real 
effective  date  lies  between  1400  and  1300  B.C. 


RECAPITULATION    OF   EVENTS   THAT   HAPPENED    IN   GREAT 
BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND,   c.  2000-400  B.C. 

Assuming  that  the  absolute  chronology  given  above  is  not  outrageously  beside  the  mark, 
we  find  that  about  2000  B.C.  Britain  was  invaded  by  a  rugged  but  enterprising  people  mainly  of 
Alpine  stock.  Their  ancestors  at  a  period  still  more  remote,  perhaps  300  or  400  years  earlier, 
had  lived  beyond  the  Rhine ;  somewhere  not  very  far  north  of  Helvetia.  Impelled  by  some 
unknown  force,  some  of  these  gradually  pushed  northwards  and  traces  of  them  are  perhaps  to  be 
seen  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine.  They  may  have  followed  the  river  for  a  time  but 
ultimately  some  must  have  moved  westwards,  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion.  Finally  small  bodies  of  them  crossed  the  Channel  and  landed  in  Britain.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  the  invaders  were  not  numerous,  300  or  400  persons  including  women  and 
children  may  have  been  enough.  For  crossing  the  Channel  in  coracles  or  small  dug-out  canoes 
was  a  dangerous  enterprise  and  the  number  of  such  vessels  at  their  disposal  could  not  have  been 
very  great. 

The  civilization  of  the  invaders  cannot  be  rated  high.  They  had  hardly  emerged  from  the 
neolithic  stage  of  culture,  and  perhaps  landed  without  a  single  copper  or  bronze  knife  among  them. 
But  not  very  long  afterwards  we  find  them  in  possession  of  such  small  instruments,  and  perhaps 
flat  axes.  Their  wealth  must  have  consisted  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  domestic  swine,  though 
whether  they  were  able  to  transport  on  rafts  or  in  canoes  any  of  these  animals  with  them  when 
they  arrived  in  Britain,  or  whether  they  plundered  them  from  the  earlier  inhabitants,  must  remain 
uncertain  ;  though  it  seems  likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  bring  a  few  young  animals  with 
them,  for  they  were  eminently  a  pastoral  people,  depending  on  their  flocks  and  herds.  Though 
pastoral  in  the  main,  they  were  acquainted  with  wheat  and  perhaps  other  cereals,  which  would 
be  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  by  the  women.  They  were  not  an  inventive  people,  for  their 
sepulchral  pottery  can  all  be  referred  to  two  forms,  which  they  retained  with  small  variations 
for  about  500  years,  and  they  never  broke  the  fetters  of  geometrical  ornamentation.  In  its 
social  aspect  their  civilization  appears  also  to  have  been  primitive.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  institution  of  polyandry  and  inheritance  through  the  mother  was  familiar  to  them.  In 
this  case  kingship  would  also  pass  through  the  female  line  and  the  king  would  hold  his  position 
from  an  alliance  of  some  sort  with  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The  kingship  therefore  was  elective 
and  depended  on  the  choice  of  the  reigning  queen,  who  would  naturally  select,  perhaps  after 
some  test  of  courage  and  skill,  a  strong  man  of  commanding  appearance.4  The  reason  for 

1  Geschichte  d.  bild.  Kunst  in  Europa,  p.  599.  4  Cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 

1  Bronzezeit  in  Oberbayern,  p.  263.  the  Kingship,  ch.  viii. 

1  Urgeschichte  d.  Schweiz,  p.  315. 
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supposing  that  some  such  custom  prevailed  is  that  it  explains  the  unusually  large  barrows  raised 
over  the  graves  of  some  women  and  even  over  those  of  girls,  and  the  comparative  richness  of 
the  grave  furniture.  Women  of  lower  rank  no  doubt  had  to  work  hard  and  knew  how  to 
handle  a  pickaxe  of  deer's  horn,  but  after  death  they  were  buried  with  the  same  ceremony  as 
men. 

What  language  the  invaders  spoke  is  necessarily  uncertain,  but  reasons  have  been  given 
for  supposing  it  was  Aryan.  Anthropologists  are  fairly  well  agreed  now  that  there  never  was 
an  Aryan  race,  only  an  Aryan  language,  spoken  by  persons  quite  irrespective  of  their  type  of 
skull. 

After  the  landing  of  the  invaders,  probably  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  some  in  course 
of  time  took  a  northerly  course,  others  turned  their  faces  westwards  and  began  to  cluster  upon  the 
open  downs  of  Wilts.,  especially  round  the  site  of  what  is  now  Stonehenge.  By  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  those  that  took  a  northerly  direction  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Nen  and  had 
begun  to  occupy  the  high  ground  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  earlier  inhabitants.  By  about  1880  they  had  crossed  the  H umber  and  begun  to  colonize  the 
East  Riding,  where  they  also  found  the  earlier  natives  in  possession.  A  little  before  1800  we 
find  the  first  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  invaders  in  Hibernia,  in  the  shape  of  a  beaker, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  had  crossed  over  so  early  as  that.  The  beaker  may  have 
been  made  by  a  captive  woman  who  belonged  to  the  invaders.  About  1 790  they  crossed  the 
Tweed  and  about  1700  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  the  Dee.  It  was  not  till  about  1600  that 
they  colonized  the  south  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  extreme  north  of 
Britain  till  some  time  later.  Their  rate  of  progress  had  been  about  fifty  miles  in  every 
generation. 

During  the  centuries  that  followed  the  invasion  the  invaders  occupied  the  most  eligible 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  country  south  of  the  Thames  had  the  advantage  of  a  rather  higher 
annual  temperature  than  north  of  the  river,  and  the  open  downs  were  well  suited  for  a  pastoral 
people.  The  average  rainfall  for  Wilts.,  Dorset,  and  Devon  is  from  30  in.  to  40  in.,  whereas 
Cornwall,  which  they  seem  to  have  avoided,  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  from  60  in.  to  80  in.  In 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  the  rainfall  is  as  great,  but  that  part  of  the  country  possessed  other 
advantages  which  counterpoised  its  humidity.  The  pasturage  was  excellent  and  the  climate 
healthy.  All  along  the  east  of  Britain,  from  the  south  coast  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  annual 
rainfall  only  ranges  from  25  in.  to  30  in.  and  here  the  invaders  settled  by  preference.  In  north 
Britain  too,  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  they  only  settled  on  the  east  coast  and  never  colonized 
the  west,  where  the  country  is  mountainous  and  the  rainfall  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  on  the 
east  coast.  In  January,  on  the  east  coast  the  average  rainfall  is  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  ;  on  the  west 
coast,  north  of  the  Clyde,  it  amounts  to  6  in.  and  more. 

By  about  15003.0.  the  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  brachycephalic  invaders 
disappears.  In  the  south  their  special  ceramic  had  come  to  an  end,  and  with  the  spread  of 
cremation  and  the  destruction  of  the  skeleton  the  skull-type  of  the  cremated  persons  can  no 
longer  be  ascertained.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  exterminated,  for  25  %  of 
the  modern  east  coast  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  are  brachycephalic  and  no  later  invasion 
could  have  brought  with  it  a  sufficient  number  of  short-heads  to  affect  the  population  to  that 
extent.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  make  it  evident  that  the  invaders  mixed  or  intermarried 
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with  the  old  native  tribes,  so  that  by  1 500  a  new  mixed  stock  of  people  were  emerging  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  earlier  stocks.  They  would  necessarily  have  a  language  in  common, 
which  I  have  supposed  would  be  a  modified  Aryan  language,  though  that  is  a  point  which  can 
never  be  cleared  up  with  certainty. 

Some  reason  has  been  offered  to  make  it  not  quite  improbable  that  the  erection  of  Stone- 
henge  is  to  be  placed  about  300  years  later  than  the  invasion.  We  find  evidence  of  cremation 
before  the  end  of  the  beaker  period,  so  that  c.  1 700  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  date  and 
it  must  have  taken  many  years  to  complete.  Its  structure  is  more  composite  than  any  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  in  Britain,  and  seems  to  represent  the  synthesis  of  two  currents  of  ideas  such  as 
might  emanate  from  two  amalgamated  stocks  of  people  with  a  different  tradition  behind  each. 
Much  of  the  structure  is  reminiscent  of  neolithic  sepulchral  architecture,  but  the  tenon  and  mortise 
arrangement  and  the  continuous  architrave  might  well  be  an  adaptation  from  smaller  wooden 
constructions,  the  knowledge  and  use  of  which  were  due  to  the  invaders,  whose  ancestors  had 
lived  in  a  forested  country  and  were  accustomed  to  work  in  wood. 

From  c.  1350  to  c.  1150  the  material  civilization  of  South  Britain  begins  to  show  a 
remarkable  development,  which  perhaps  is  not  altogether  independent  of  the  erection  of  Stone- 
henge.  New  forms  of  small,  often  beautifully  made,  cups,  the  mammillated  and  the  pedestal, 
appear  for  the  first  time  and  are  almost  confined  to  Wilts.  The  artificers  in  gold,  a  metal  which 
now  begins  to  be  used  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  15008.0.,  possessed  a  perfect  technique  and 
could  draw  large  curves  and  parallel  lines  with  absolute  precision.  Of  this  precious  metal  were 
made  pectorals,  small  boxes,  casings  for  conical  buttons  of  shale  or  wood  and  frames  to  enclose 
discs  of  amber.  Nevertheless  gold  was  rare,  for  it  never  occurs  solid,  but  always  in  the  form  of 
thin  plates.  The  work  in  gold  and  the  new  forms  of  ceramic  were  due  to  native  industry  and  the 
quickening  effect  caused  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  different  stocks  of  people.1  But  we  also 
find  traces  of  foreign  influence.  The  large  quantity  of  amber  beads,  the  amber  and  shale  cups, 
though  made  perhaps  in  Britain,  are  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to  importation  from  the 
lower  Elbe  and  the  Cimbric  Peninsula,  whence  came  two  or  three  bronze  pins  with  globular 
heads.  Glass,  too,  appears  about  as  early  as  1300  or  a  little  later  in  the  form  of  globular  and 
segmented  beads.  The  globular  beads  might  perhaps  have  been  re-exported  from  the  amber 
coast,  lying  west  of  the  Cimbric  Peninsula,  together  with  unworked  amber  or  amber  beads  and 
the  bronze  pins  that  came  to  Britain.  But  at  present,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  segmented 
beads  have  not  been  recorded  from  that  region.  How  and  whence  they  arrived  in  Britain  is 
still  a  mystery,  though  no  doubt  their  prototype  is  Egyptian. 

The  bronze  daggers  had  now  become  larger  and  heavier,  and  some  were  of  remarkably 
good  workmanship,  testifying  to  very  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  craftsman.  How  far 
this  improvement  was  due  to  native  initiative,  and  how  far  to  imitation  of  imported  specimens, 
cannot  perhaps  be  settled,  though  both  elements  of  progress  may  have  had  their  say  in  the 
matter.  But  one  type  of  blade  with  a  small  embryo  tang  appears  to  be  foreign,  as  it  is  common 
in  Armorica,  and  with  one  example  from  Wilts,  was  found  a  piece  of  pottery  which  has  many 
analogies  in  the  same  region  but  none  in  Great  Britain  (PI.  LX,  O.  28^). 

With  the  general  advance  in  civilization  and  the  establishment  of  cremation,  the  ideas  with 
regard  to  life  after  death  seem  to  have  become  modified.     The  spirit  of  the  deceased  was  no 
1  The  only  known  Wilts,  skull  of  this  period,  c.  1350-1300,  is  mesaticephalic. 
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longer  thought  to  haunt  the  place  of  sepulchre  but  to  depart  elsewhere,  for  the  commemorative 
feasts  held  at  intervals  in  olden  time  appear  to  have  ceased,  not  only  in  the  south  but  over  the 
whole  country.  The  institution  of  mother-right  and  of  kingship  through  alliance  with  a  woman 
of  royal  descent  seems  well  evinced  in  Period  2,  between  c.  1350  and  1150  B.C.  Barrows  with 
a  height  of  n  ft.  to  12  ft.,  were  thrown  up  as  sepulchral  monuments  to  certain  women.  Very 
rarely  was  so  large  a  barrow  raised  in  memory  of  a  man,  and  the  grave-goods  assigned  to  them 
were  never  so  rich  as  those  given  to  certain  women.  This  fact  must  be  the  result  of  a  social 
system  in  which  the  royal  dignity,  though  on  a  small  scale,  passed  through  the  female,  not 
through  the  male  line.  A  family  would  be  deemed  royal  when  it  traced  back  its  origin  to  an 
ancestress  who  was  also  a  divine  personage.1  Fictions  of  this  kind  need  cause  no  surprise. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  world  and  only  seem  absurd  from  a  modern  standpoint. 

Up  to  c.  1500,  Cornwall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entered  by  the  invaders.  In 
Period  2,  however,  forms  of  pottery  characterized  by  broad  handles,  and  unlike  any  known  in 
other  parts  of  Britain,  make  their  appearance.  Judging  from  the  handles,  the  origin  of  these 
urns  must  be  sought  for  in  Armorica.  The  natives  of  Cornwall  were  no  doubt  unrelated  to 
the  invaders,  but  might  have  affinities  with  the  older  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In  fact,  the 
population  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the  original  neolithic  inhabitants  with  a  propor- 
tion of  Armorican  immigrants. 

From  c.  1 1 50  to  c.  900,  is  an  obscure  period  about  which  nothing  special  can  be  said. 
The  sources  of  material  wealth,  however,  seem  to  have  dried  up  in  some  measure.  There  is 
no  more  gold,  no  amber ;  though  some  of  the  segmented  glass  beads  may  belong  to  this  period, 
and  also  one  or  two  of  the  heaviest  bronze  daggers  found  without  pottery. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  Period,  from  c.  900  to  c.  650,  perhaps  c.  700,  South  Britain  was 
entered  by  new  tribes  who  introduced  a  new  form  of  entrenchment,  and  brought  novel  forms  of 
pottery  with  them.  Some  of  the  forms  have  analogies  east  of  the  Rhine,  others  can  be 
compared  with  urns  from  the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  poor 
people  taking  refuge  in  Britain,  and  depending  for  subsistence  on  their  flocks  and  herds  of 
small  cattle  and  small  pigs.  No  swords  or  daggers,  no  gold,  no  beads  of  amber  or  glass,  only  one 
small  bronze  blade,  have  been  found  in  their  graves,  though  they  certainly  had  some  bronze 
implements.  The  small  camps  they  erected  in  Dorset  were  nearly  square  in  outline,  and  the 
ditches  were  excavated  with  bronze  palstaves.  But  the  relief  of  the  rampart  was  so  small  that  it 
could  only  have  served  as  the  base  of  a  stockade.  It  is  likely  enough  that  these  new  tribes 
were  akin  to  the  Gauls  of  a  later  period,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  ever 
conquered  Britain  or  ever  extended  north  of  the  Thames  valley.  They  were  apparently 
refugees  from  the  Continent,  their  settlements  in  Britain  were  local,  and  without  influence  on 
other  parts  of  the  country,  though  they  remained  in  possession  till  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

During  the  Period  commencing  c.  900,  the  population  had  begun  to  increase,  and  the  dead 
were  interred  in  flat  cemeteries  concurrently  with  interment  in  barrows,  which  never  fell  entirely 
into  disuse.  This  change,  however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  conquest  or  even  to  foreign  influence, 
for  the  contemporary  pottery  from  cemeteries  and  barrows  is  identical. 

1  Prof.   John   MacNeill   has   shown   that   in   Ireland          well  known  that   the  Saxon   kings  traced  their   origin 
many  tribes  traced  their  descent  from  a  god  or  a  goddess          back  to  Woden. 
(The  New  Ireland  Review,  xxvi.    130-42).     And  it  is 
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The  last  Period,  from  c.  650  to  400  and  later,  is  obscure.  No  other  changes  than  those 
above  noted  appear  to  have  taken  place,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  structure  and  contents 
of  the  graves.  In  remoter  parts  of  Britain,  such  as  Dorset  and  Ross-shire,  the  Bronze  Age 
certainly  lasted  later  than  the  fourth  century,  as  late  indeed  as  about  200  B.  c.,  though  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  more  accessible  parts  it  may  have  terminated  earlier,  though  not  before 
c .  400  B.  c. 

HIBERNIA 

The  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Hibernia  and  of  North  Britain,  judging  from  their  ceramic 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  short-headed  invaders,  were  probably  of  the  same  stock, 
and  those  of  the  north  of  England  would  not  be  very  different.  Communication  between  the 
two  countries  must  have  been  frequent  The  date  of  the  cemetery  of  Mt.  Stewart,  Co.  Down, 
by  means  of  the  beaker  which  it  contained,  may  be  placed  rather  before  1800  B.  c.  By  this  time 
the  native  Hibernians  had  developed,  apparently  spontaneously  and  apart  from  foreign 
influence,  a  richly  decorated  ceramic,  the  beginning  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  estimated  in 
years.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  it,  earlier  than  the  above  date,  have  been  found  in  Argyll, 
and  others  in  Northumberland.  An  influence,  which  may  be  termed  Hibernian,  covered 
therefore  a  large  area,  and  the  cause  of  its  spreading  may  be  attributed  to  the  community  of 
origin  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  the  brachycephalic  invaders  colonized  Hibernia,  for 
though  fragments  of  beakers  have  been  observed  as  far  west  as  Sligo,  their  presence  might  be 
otherwise  explained.  Yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  them  did  pass  over  before  1 500  B.  c. 
Certainly  after  c.  1600,  when  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  had  become  a  mixed  people,  and  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  invaders,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  their 
colonization  of  Hibernia.  Easy  communication  had  always  existed  from  Kintire  and  Galloway 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland.  So  it  is  mainly  the  northern  half  of  that  country  that  has 
produced  numerous  urns  of  types  i,  2,  5,  6,  7,  all  of  which  originated  in  Britain.  But  concur- 
rently with  these  types,  imported  in  the  first  instance  from  North  Britain,  others,  generally 
more  highly  ornamented,  of  purely  Hibernian  origin  were  also  in  use.  These  facts  point  to 
a  mixed  population,  especially  in  the  north.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  Before  this  happened,  a  few  hand-made  urns  have  been  noted,  the  forms  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  Gaulish  models,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  Hibernian. 
These  vessels  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  Bronze  Age  died  hard,  and  lasted,  as  in  Dorset 
and  Ross-shire,  to  close  on  200  B.  c.,  but  they  can  hardly  be  produced  as  evidence  of  a  Gaulish 
invasion  before  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age. 
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1,  la.  Normanton,  B.  156.     H.  8^  in.,  2-|  in.     A.  W.  31. 

202.     Devizes. 

2,  20.  Upton,  Gold  Bar.     H.  6  in.,  if  in.     A.  W.  99.  32. 

Devizes. 

3-6.  Clandown   B.,   Martinstown,  Dorset.     H.   8|  in.  33. 

Dorchester.  34. 

4,  40:.  Wyke  Down,  B.  28,  Dorset.     H.  n-|  in.,  \\\  in.  35. 

P.  R.  iv.  172,  1 80.     Farnham.  36. 

5~<£  Bincombe  Hewish,  B.  42,  Dorset.      C.  T.  p.  52.  37. 

Dorchester. 

6,  6a.  Rockley,  Marlborough,  Wilts.    H.  9^  in.     Wilts.  38. 

Ar.  Mag.  xix.  68—9.     Devizes. 

7,  70.  Collingwood   Ducis,   B.    6,   Wilts.      Wilts.   Ar.  39. 

J/a^.  x.  93-4.     Devizes.  40. 

8,  8a.  Alfriston,  Sussex.     H.  5^  in.,  4  in.     Sussex  Ar.  41. 

Coll.  ii.  270-1.     British. 

9,  9«.  Handley  Hill,  B.  23,  Dorset.     H.  4§  in.,  6-1  in.  42. 

P.  R.  iv.  160,  pi.  297.     Farnham. 

10.  Bar.  near  Beckhampton,  Wilts.    H.  1 1 \  in.    Devizes.  43. 
n.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  42.    H.  loj  in.    A.  W.  164. 

Devizes.  44. 

12.  Bar.,  Bere  Regis  Down,  Dorset.    H.  12  in.    British. 

13.  Barton  Stacey,  Hants.     H.  12^  in.     Ashmolean.  45, 

14.  Wilsford,    B.  5,   Wilts.      H.    n|  in.     A.  W.    208.  47. 

Devizes. 

15.  Small    Down    Camp,    Evercreech,    Somerset.      H.  48. 

9f   in.      Pro.    Som.    Arch.   Soc.    (1904),    Ft.    ii.  49. 
Taunton. 

16.  Porton,  Wilts.     H.  14  in.      Wilts.  Ar.  and  N.  Hist.  50. 

Mag.  xxxiii.  410-14.     Salisbury.  51. 

17.  Seven  Barrows,  Berks.     British. 

18.  Thorny  Down,  B.  29,  Dorset.      H.  14  in.     P.  R.  iv.  52. 

172,  1 80.     Farnham.  53. 

19.  Winterbourne    Stoke,    B.    8,    Wilts.      H.    i?f  in.  54. 

A.  W.  254.     Devizes. 

20.  Sturminster  Marshall,  Dorset.    C.  T.  pi.  vi.  2.    Dor-  55. 

Chester.  56. 

21.  Sturminster  Marshall.      H.   12  in.      C.  T.  pi.  vi.   i. 

Dorchester. 

22.  Standlake,  Oxon.     H.  4^  in.     British.  58. 

23.  Near  Wareham,  Dorset.     H.  i6£  in.     Dorchester.  59. 

24.  Everley,    B.    20,    Wilts.     H.    n    in.     A.  W.    184. 

Devizes.  60. 

25.  Cransley,  Northants.     H.  io|  in.     British.  61. 

26.  Lake,  Wilts.     H.  15^  in.     British.  62. 

27.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  r,  Wilts.    H.  rofin.     A.  W.  63. 

1 66.     Devizes.  64. 

28.  Winterbourne  Abbas,    Dorset.     H.    i6£   in.     Dor-  65. 

Chester.  66. 

29.  Kingston  on  Hill,  Surrey.     H.  13  in.     British.  67. 

30.  Standlake,  Oxon.     H.  n  in.     British.  68, 

P  2 


H.  14%  in.     P.  R.  iv. 
H.  5  in.     C.  T.  33, 


H.  10^  in.    British. 


Handley  Hill,  B.  24,  Dorset. 

169.     Farnham. 
B.  on  the  Ridgeway,  Dorset. 

note.     Dorchester. 
Lake,  Wilts.     H.  i  if  in.     British. 
Unknown.     H.  17!  in.     Ashmolean. 
B.,  Bere  Regis  Down,  Dorset. 
Durrington,  B.  69,  Wilts.     H.  13^  in.     Devizes. 
B.,  Kingstone  Down,  Wareham,  Dorset.     H.  4!  in. 

British. 
Scrubbity   Coppice,    B.    10,    Dorset.      H.    14^   in. 

P.  R.  ii.  33,  42.     Farnham. 
Berkshire.     H.  6  in.     British. 
Dorchester  Town.     H.  1  5!  in.     Dorchester. 
Scrubbity  Coppice,    B.    16,    Dorset.      H.    14^   in. 

P.  R.  ii.  36,  42.     Farnham. 
Tresvennack  in  Paul,  Cornwall. 

Corn.  104-5.     Penzance. 
Denzell,  St.  Columb,  Cornwall. 

Truro. 
Woodyates,  B.  17,  Dorset.    H. 

Arch,  xliii.  346,  figs.  22,  25. 
46.  Unknown.     H.  14  in.,  14  in.     Devizes. 
B;,    Lamb  Down,    Codford,    Wilts.      H. 

A.W.Si.     Devizes. 
B.,  Lake,  Wilts.     H.  15  in.     British. 
B.,  Bloxworth  Down,  Dorset.     H.  20  in. 

13.     British. 

Martinstown,  B.  3,  Dorset.     H.  15  in.     Dorchester. 
Woodyates,  B.  3,  Dorset.     H.   16  in.     A.  W.  237. 

Devizes. 

Kemp  Town,  Sussex.     H.  n  in.     British. 
Bloxworth  Down,  Dorset.     H.  12^  in.     British. 
Scrubbity  Coppice,  B.  14,  Dorset.     H.  15  in.     P.  R. 

ii.  34,  42.     Farnham. 

B.,  Sturminster  Marshall,  Dorset.  H.  12^  in.  British. 
Abingdon,  Berks.     H.  3^  in.     British. 

Galley  Low  B.,    Brassington    Moor,    Derby.     H. 

5  in.,  3  in.      Vestiges,  39.     Sheffield. 
St.  James  Deeping,  Line.     H.  10  in.     British. 
Inys  Bronwen,  Anglesea.     H.  12  in.     Arch.  Jour.  vi. 

238.     British. 

Suffolk.     H.  1  3^  in.     Cambridge. 
Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon.     H.  13!  in.     Ashmolean. 
Rothwell,  Kettering.     H.  8  in.     Northampton. 
Stanton  Moor,  Derby.     H.  lof  in.     Sheffield. 
Rothwell,  Kettering.     H.  5^  in.     Northampton. 
Kempston,  Beds.     H.  8  in.     British. 
Corby,  Northants.     H.  ii  in.     Northampton. 
Brixworth,  Northants.     H.  5^  in.    Northampton. 
Rothwell,  Kettering.     H.  9^  in.     Northampton. 


H.  17  in.     Naenia 
Naenia  Corn.  244. 

8£  in.    A.  W.  241; 
Devizes. 
s. 

i6£    in. 
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69.  Corby,  Northants.     H.  roj  in.     Northampton. 

70.  Colney,   Norfolk.     H.    iz£  in.     Arch,   xiv,   pi.    i. 

Norwich. 

71.  Between  Corby  and  Weldon,  Northants.     H.  12  in. 

Northampton. 

72.  Lincoln.     H.  8  in.     British. 
73-*.  Kirkton  in  Lindsay,  Line.     Hull. 

74.  Water  Newton,  Peterborough.     British. 

75.  Ipswich,  Suffolk.     H.  13  in.     Ipswich. 

76.  B.,  Broughton,  Line.     H.  nf  in.     Arch.  Jour.  viii. 

341.     British. 

77.  Broughton,  Line.     H.  13  in.     Arch.  Jour.  viii.  341- 

British. 

78.  Stanton  Moor,  Derby.     H.  7|  in.     Sheffield. 

79.  B.,  Monsal  Dale,  Derby.    H.  12  in.    Diggings,  77-9. 

Sheffield. 

8o-a.  Mynydd  Carngoch,  Glamorgan.  H.  1 1  in.,  5  J  in. 
Arch.  Cambr.  3rd  ser.,  xiv.  252 ;  Arch.  Jour. 
xxiv,  pp.  1 8,  20,  figs.  7,  8,  9.  British. 

8r.  Balidon  Moor,  Derby.  H.  n|  in.  Diggings,  60. 
Sheffield. 

82.  Near  Oundle,  Northants.     H.  9^  in.     British. 

83-*-.  Alphamston,  Essex.     Colchester. 

&4-a.  Cocked-hat  Lane,  Crookes,  Sheffield.  Cat.  Shef- 
field Mtts. 

85.  Hungry  Bentley,  Derby.     H.  8£  in.     British. 

86.  Cranford  or  Craiford,  Northants.    H.  6J  in.    North- 

ampton. 

87.  Near  Oundle,  Northants.     H.  9  in.     British. 

88.  Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire.     H.  1 2\  in.     British. 

89.  Flaxdale,  Middleton,  Derby.     H.  13!  in.     Vestiges, 

too.     Sheffield. 

90.  Haslingfield,  Cambridge.     H.  5^  in.     Cambridge. 

91.  Sandy  hill,  Beds.     Farnham. 

92-0.  Alphamston,  Essex.  H.  4^  in.  Mus.  Report 
for  1907.  Colchester. 

93.  Desborough,  Northants.     H.  4-^  in.     Northampton. 

94.  Mort  Low,  Derby.     H.  15^  in.     Vestiges,  51 ;  Arch. 

Jour.  i.  247.     Sheffield. 

95.  Brixworth,  Northants.     H.  5-^  in.     Northampton. 

96.  B.,  Sheldon,  Derby.     H.   13^  in.     Vestiges,  60-1. 

Sheffield. 

97-a.  Stanton  Moor,  Derby.    H.  5^  in.,  i£in.     Vestiges, 
23.     Sheffield. 

98.  Broughton,  Lines.     H.  12  in.     Arch.  Jour.  viii.  341. 

British. 

99.  Wycombe,  Bucks.     H.  7  in.     British. 

100.  Cross  Low,  Derby.     H.  6  in.     Sheffield. 

101.  Weldon,  Northants.     H.     in.     Northampton. 

102.  Barnwell,  Cambridge.     H.  7^  in.     Cambridge. 

103.  Mepal  Fen  Ely,  Cambr.     H.  7T%  in.     Cambridge. 

104.  Newmarket  Heath,  Cambr.    H.  5^  in.    Arch.  Jour. 

iii.  255.     Cambridge. 

105-*-.  Goodmanham,    B.   84,  E.    Riding.     H.  a,\  in., 
4$  in.,  3$  in.,  ij  in.     B.B.  288-9.     British. 


io6-e.  Goodmanham,    B.  89,  E.    Riding.     H.    sj   in., 
4j  in.,   2 -|  in.,   i$  in.,  6£  in.     B.B.    294-300. 
British. 
io7-</.    Hutton  Buscel,  B.  157,  N.  Riding.    H.  12^  in., 

6|  in.,  i\  in.,  2  in.     .5.  .Z?.  365-8.     British. 
io8-a.  Painsthorp  Wold,  B.  118,  E.  Riding.     H.  10  in., 

5^  in.     Mortimer,  125-8.     Driffield. 
109-0.  Wharram  Percy,  B.  71,  E.  Riding.     H.  io£  in., 

9  in.     Mortimer,  47.     Driffield. 
uo-a.  Near  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H.  14!  in.,  6£  in. 

Diggings,  210-n.     Sheffield. 
ni-a.  Cold  Kirby,  N.  Riding.    H.  16  in.,  12  in.    B.B. 

338-9.     British. 
\\2-b.  Fylingdale,  B.  271,  N.  Riding.     H.  10  in.,  7  in., 

3^  in.     Arch.  Hi.  41-2.     British. 
113-^.  Garlands,   Cumberland.      H.    n|  in.,    u£  in., 

14^  in.,  4|  in.,  6  in.     Carlisle. 
H4-a.  Goodmanham,  B.  85,   E.  Riding.      H.  8|  in., 

6i  in.     B.  B.  290.     British. 
115-3.  Goodmanham,  B.   83,  E.  Riding.      H.  4^  in., 

6i  in.     B.  B.  287.     British. 
n(>-d.  Ford,  B.   184,    Northumberland.      H.   14^  in., 

7  in.,  oj  in.,  i|  in.     B.  B.  403-5.     British. 
117.  B.   nine    miles    north    of    Pickering,    N.    Riding. 

H.  i  of  in.     Diggings,  216-17.     Sheffield. 
n8-a.  Sherburn,  B.  12,  E.  Riding.     H.  13$  in.,  sf  in. 

B.B.  150-1.     British. 

119.  Ford,  Northumberland.    H.  io£  in.    .#..#.  408-10. 

British. 

120.  Bamborough,  Northumberland.     H.  15  in.     B.B. 

415-16.     British. 

121.  Slingsby,  B.  145,  N.  Riding.     H.  \z\  in.     B.B. 

352.     British. 

122.  Papcastle,  Cumberland.     H.  7^  in.     British. 

123.  Egton  Moor,  N.  Riding.     H.  n|  in.      York. 

124.  Blanch   Group,    B.    241,    E.    Riding.      H.   9  in. 

Mortimer,  327-8.     Driffield. 

125.  The  Riggs,  B.  34,  E.  Riding.    H.  7  in.    Mortimer, 

179.     Driffield. 

126.  B.   eleven    miles    east   of   Pickering,    N.    Riding. 

H.  i\  in.     Diggings,  226-7.     Sheffield. 

127.  B.  four  miles  north-east  of  Pickering.     H.  4f  in. 

Diggings,  224-5.     Sheffield. 

128.  Egton,  B.  124,  N.  Riding.    H.  s|in.    .#..#.  334-5. 

British. 

129.  Rye  Hill,  Chollerford,  Northumberland.    H.  5|  in. 

Newcastle. 

130.  B.  six   miles   east  of  Pickering,    N.  Riding.     H. 

5^  in.     Diggings,  214.     Sheffield. 

131.  B.  at  Scalby,  N.  Riding.     H.  14^  in.    British. 

132.  Acklam  Wold,  Yorks.     H.  14  in.      York. 

133.  Bishop  Burton,  E.  Riding.     H.  19  in.      York. 

134.  B.  near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  13^  in.     Sheffield. 

135.  Thorpe,  Bridlington,  Yorks.     H.  14%  in.      York. 

136.  B.  near  Pickering,  N.  Riding.    H.  16  in.    Sheffield. 
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137-0.  Allerston   Warren,   Yorks.      H.    i2f  in.,    2  in. 
Diggings,  233-4.     Sheffield. 

138.  Hutton  Buscel,  B.    158,   N.   Riding.      H.   12   in. 

B.  B.  369.     British. 

139.  Whitecross,    Westerdale    Moor,    N.    Riding.     H. 

12^  in.     British. 

140.  Grindle  Top,  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H.   15^  in. 

Diggings,  208.     Sheffield. 

141.  B.,  Gerrick  Moors,  Skelton,  N.  Riding.     H.  14  in. 

British. 

142.  Hutton  Cranswick,  Yorks.     H.  13^  in.      York. 

143.  Burnley,  Lanes.     H.  13-!  in. 

144.  Grayson  lands,  Glassonby,  Cumberland.  H.  12^  in. 

Trans.  Cumb.  and  Westm.  Arch.  Soc.  i.  295-9 
n.  s. ;    Viet.  Hist.  Cumberland,  i.  236.     Carlisle. 

145.  B.  at  Guisborough,  N.  Riding.     H.  13  in.     Shef- 

field. 

146.  B.  near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  13  in.     Sheffield. 

147.  Slingsby,  B.  138,  N.  Riding.     H.   13^  in.     B.B. 

347-9.     British. 

148.  Robin  Hood  Butts,  Danby  North  Moors,  N.  Riding. 

H.  8^  in.     British. 

149.  Near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  "]\  in.    British. 

150.  B.  six  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.  H.  g-|  in. 

Diggings,  223.     Sheffield. 

151.  B.  three  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.  H.  5  in. 

Diggings,  235.     Sheffield. 

152.  B.    near   Pickering.     H.    9  in.     Diggings,  237-8. 

Sheffield. 

153.  B.  ten   miles   north-east  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding. 

H.  6  in.     Diggings,  217.     Sheffield. 

154.  Hutton  Buscel,   B.    160,   N.  Riding.      H.  6£  in. 

B.  B.  369-70.     British. 

155.  B.  Allerston  Warren,  Yorks.     H.  6^  in.     Diggings, 

234.     Sheffield. 

156.  Huggate  and  Warter  Wold,   B.    248,   E.  Riding. 

H.  10  in.     Mortimer,  314.     Driffield. 

157.  B.  ten  miles  north-east  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding. 

H.  4f  in.     Diggings,  218.     Sheffield. 

158.  Herd  Howe,  Gerrick  Moors,  Skelton,  N.  Riding. 

H.  9  in.     British. 

159.  Blanch   Group,    B.    189,   E.    Riding.      H.    5    in. 

Mortimer,  323.     Driffield. 

160.  Aldro,  B.  129,  E.  Riding.     H.  6  in.    Mortimer,  71. 

Driffield. 

i6r.  Calais  Wold,  B.  96,  E.  Riding.     H.  5  in.     Mor- 
timer, 1 68.     Driffield. 

162.  Egton   Moor,   Whitby,    N.    Riding.       H,    13^  in. 

York. 

163.  B.  at  Guisborough,  Yorks.     H.  5^  in.     Sheffield. 

164.  Ravenglass,  South-west  Cumberland.      H.  7f  in. 

Carlisle. 

165.  Calais  Wold,  B.  170,  E.  Riding.     H.  6|  in.     Mor- 

timer, 169-70.     Driffield. 

166.  B.  near  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H.  7^  in.     Sheffield. 


167.  B.,  Stanghow  Moor,  Skelton,  N.  Riding.    H.  9!  in. 

British. 

1 68.  Ferry   Fryston,    B.    161,   W.    Riding.      H.    6   in. 

B.B.  ^2.     British. 

169.  B.  eight  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H. 

5^  in.     Diggings,  205-6.     Sheffield. 

170.  B.  at  Guisborough,  Yorks.     H.  15  in.     Sheffield. 

171.  Crosscliff,    Yorks.       H.    13^  in.      Diggings,    204. 

Sheffield. 

172.  B.,  Allerston  Warren,  Yorks.     H.  5^  in.    Diggings, 

233.     Sheffield. 

173.  Near  Sheldon,  Derbyshire.     H.  13^  in.      Vestiges, 

60- 1.     Sheffield. 

174.  B.  near  Pickering,  N.  Riding.    H.  8£  in.    Sheffield. 

175.  Herd  Howe,  Gerrick  Moors,  Skelton,  N.  Riding. 

H.  7^  in.     British. 

176.  B.  at  Gerrick  Moors,  Skelton,  N.  Riding.    H.  4|  in. 

British. 

177.  B.  four  miles  north-west  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding. 

H.  5  in.     Diggings,  229.     Sheffield. 

178.  B.  near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  6  in.     Sheffield. 
179-0.  Gourlaw,   Lasswade,   Mid-Lothian.     H.   14!  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xxxix.  41 1-18.     Edinburgh. 
i8o-f.  Magdalen  Bridge,  Joppa,  Mid-Lothian.     H.  12^ 

in.,  io|  in.,  12  in.,  13  in.      P.S.A.S.   xvi.  419. 

Edinburgh. 
181-0.  Blacklaw  Knoll,  Ford,  Mid-Lothian.     H.  12  in., 

•    8J  in.     Edinburgh. 
182-0.  Shandon  Crescent,  Edinburgh.    H.  n  in.,  —  in. 

Edinburgh. 
183-0.  Drimmie  Wood,  Balbirnie,  Fife.     H.  6  in.,  7^  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xiii.  1 08.     Edinburgh. 
184-^.  Westwood,  Newport,  Fife.      P.S.A.S.  vi.  390. 

Edinburgh. 
185-^.  Gilchorn,  Arbroath,  Forfar.     H.  16  in.,  15  in., 

2\  in.     P.  S.  A.  S.  xxv.  456.     Edinburgh. 

186.  Ballymichael,    Arran.     H.    12    in.     P.S.A.S.   v. 

185.     Edinburgh. 

187.  Meiklerigg,    Stenton,   East  Lothian.      H.   14^  in. 

P.S.A.S.  xiv.  220.     Edinburgh. 

188.  Juniper  Green,  Mid-Lothian.  H.  i4§in.  P.S.A.S. 

xxxiii.  357.     Edinburgh. 

189.  Foulford,  Cullen,   Banff.      H.  sj  in.      P.S.A.S. 

xxxi.  221.     Edinburgh. 

190.  Windy  Goul,  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh.     H.  8  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  ii.  420.     Edinburgh. 

191.  Aberdeenshire.     Edinburgh. 

192.  Inverkeithing,  Fife.     H.  12^  in.     Edinburgh. 

193.  Cairn  in  Dunning  Parish,  Perthshire.     Stirling. 

194.  Ardoe,  Aberdeenshire.     H.  2o|  in.     P.  S.  A.  S.  ix. 

269.     Private  possession. 

195.  Graham's  Firth,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Forfarshire.     H. 

16  in.     P.  S.  A.  S.  xxx.  201.     Edinburgh. 

196.  Mid   Torrs,    Glenluce,   Wigtonshire.      H.    14   in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xxi.  183.     Edinburgh. 
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197.  Girvan.     H.  20  in.     Hunterian. 

198.  Carngad  Quarry.     H.  15^  in.     Kelvin  Grove. 

199.  Dean  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     H.  n^in.     Edinburgh. 

200.  Probably   from  Tealing,   Forfarshire.      H.   n   in. 

British. 

201.  Cunninghar,  Tillycoultrie,  Clackmannan.  H.  15^  in- 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xxix.  190.     Edinburgh. 

202.  Easter  Gellybank,  Kinross.     H.  i6Jin.     P.S.A.S. 

xx.  142-4.     Edinburgh. 

203.  Alloa,  Clackmannan.     H.   12^  in.     Anderson,  63. 

Edinburgh. 

204.  Cambuslang,  Lanarks.     H.  10  in.     Kelvine  Grove. 

205.  Largs,  Ayrs.     H.  ii^in.     Hunterian. 

2o$a-c.  Tomont  End,  Gt.  Cumbrae.  H.  7  in.,  yf  in., 
4j  in.  Glasgow  Arch.  Soc.  Trans,  ii.  117. 
Kelvin  Grove. 

206.  Arniston,  Mid-Lothian.    P.  S.  A.  S.  iii.  462.    Edin- 

burgh. 

207.  Maze  Course,  Co.  Dublin.     H.  14^  in.     Dublin. 

208.  Co.  Down.     H.  n^  in.     British. 

209.  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim.     H.  9§  in.     Dub/in. 

210.  Glarryford,  Co.  Antrim.     Belfast. 

211.  Tubberdony,  Co.  Antrim.     H.  13  in.     Dub/in. 

212.  Probably  Ulster.     H.  14  in.     Edinburgh. 

213.  Aldbourne,  B.  280,  Wilts.     H.  i^  in.,  without  cover. 

Arch.  Iii.  50-3.     British. 

214.  215.  Beckhampton,  Wilts.    H.  i|  in.,  i£  in.    Arch. 

xliii.  364,  fig.  46 ;  366,  fig.  44.     British. 

216.  Woodyates,  B.  8,  Dorset.     H.  i|  in.     A.  W.  238. 

Devizes. 

217.  Durrington  Down,  Wilts.     H.  z|  in.     A.  W.  174. 

Devizes. 

21 7  to.  Camerton,  Somerset.  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.  viii.  43  sq.  Illust.  taken  from  Arch. 
xliii,  p.  363,  fig.  45. 

218.  Alton  Parva,  Figheldean,  Wilts.     British. 

219.  Priddy,  Mendip  Hills,  Somerset.    H.  if  in.    Arch. 

Jour.  xvi.  148-9.     Bristol. 

220.  Windmill  Hill,   Avebury,  Wilts.     H.   2  in.     Pro. 

Arch.  Inst.  (1849),  p.  93.     Devizes. 

221.  Amesbury,  B.  133,  Wilts.     H.  if  in.     A.  W.  199. 

Devizes. 

122.  Normanton,  B.  155,  Wilts.  H.  if  in.  A.  W.  127. 
Devizes. 

223.  Lancing,  Sussex.     H.  if  in.     British. 

224.  Clayton  Hill,  Sussex.     H.  t\  in.      Trans.  Arch. 

Inst.  (1853),  p.  61.     Illust.  taken  from  Arch,  xliii, 
P-  367,  ng.  53- 

225.  Old  Turnpike  Gate,  Burlestone  Down,  Dewlish, 

Dorset.     H.  2|  in.     Dorchester. 

226.  Bulford,  Wilts.     H.    if  in.     Arch.  Jour.  vi.  319. 

British. 

227.  Great  Shefford,  Berks.    Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  xxii. 

450.    Illust.  taken  from  Arch,  xliii,  p.  366,  fig.  51. 

228.  Dorset.     H.  3§  in.     Farnham. 


22<)-a.  Lambourne,  B.  289,  Berks.     H.   i-|  in.,  if  in. 
Arch.  Iii.  60- 1.     British. 

230.  Avebury,  Wilts.     H.  i|  in.     Devizes. 

231.  Weymouth,  Dorset.     H.  \\  in.     British. 

232.  B.,  Upton  Pyne,  Devon.     H.  if  in.     Arch.  Jour. 

xxix.  153-7.     Exeter. 

233.  B.  near  Castle  of  Comfort,  East  Harptree,  Somerset. 

H.  if  in.     Taunton. 

234.  B.,  Martinstown,  Dorchester.     Dorchester. 

235.  Culliford  Tree,  Dorset.     H.    if  in.     C.  T.  ii.   18. 

Dorchester. 

236.  B.,  Broad  Down,  Farway,  Honiton,   Devon.     H. 

2 \  in.     Ar.  Jour.  xxv.  306.     Exeter. 
237-a.  Amesbury,  B.  132,  Wilts.    H.  if  in.,  ijin.  A.  IV. 
199.     Devizes. 

238.  Winterbourne   Stoke,    B.    12,   Wilts.      H.    if   in. 

A.  W.  115.     Devizes. 

239.  Lake,  B.  2,  Wilts.    H.  ij  in.    A.  W.  209.    Devizes. 

240.  Aldbourne,  B.   276,  Wilts.     H.   if  in.     Arch.  Iii. 

47.     British. 

241.  Deverill  Down,  Dorset.     H.  2|  in.     British. 

242.  Everley,  B.  4,  Wilts.     H.  if  in.     A.  W.  182. 

243.  B.  near  Woodyates,  Dorset.     H.  2|in.     A.W.2\T,. 

Devizes. 

244.  Unknown.     H.  2^  in.     Devizes. 

245.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  9,  Wilts.    H.  if  in.    A.  W. 

114.     Devizes. 

246.  247.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  B.  18,  Wilts.     H.  i|  in., 

if  in.     A.  W.  123.     Devizes. 

248.  Fovant,    B.    10,    Wilts.      H.    2    in.      A.  W.    241. 

Devizes. 

249.  B.,  Beedon,  Berks.    H.  2  in.    Arch.  Jour.  vii.  65-6. 

British. 

250.  B.,  Lambourne  Down,  Berks.     British. 

251.  B.,  Gorton  Downs,  Tytherington,  Wilts.     H.  if  in. 

A.  W.  103,  pi.  xii.     Devizes. 

252.  B.  between  Firle  and  Alfriston,  Sussex.     H.  if  in. 

Horsfield,  Hist,  of  Lewes,  pi.  v.  21.     British. 

253.  B.,  Broughton,  Hampshire.     H.  3^  in.     British. 

254.  Upton  Lovel,  B.   i,  Wilts.     H.  3!  in.     A.  W.  74. 

Devizes. 

255.  Aldbourne,  B.  285,  Wilts.     H.  z\  in.     Arch.  Iii.  56. 

British. 

256.  Roughridge    Hill,  Wilts.     H.    if  in.     Arch,  xliii. 

360,  fig.  38.     British. 

257.  B.    on    Cliffe    Hill,    Lewes,    Sussex.      H.    z\   in. 

British. 

258.  Twin   B.,    Bincombe   Down,   Dorset.      H.  if  in. 

C.  T.  iii.  43,  44.     Cambridge. 

259.  Winterbourne,  B.  6,  Wilts.     H.  f  in.     A.  W.  114. 

Devizes. 

260.  B.,   Broad  Down,  Farway,  Honiton,   Devon.     H. 

3^  in.     Arch.  Jour.  xxix.  42.     Exeter. 

261.  B.,  Broad  Down,   Farway,   Honiton,   Devon.     H. 

3!  in.     Arch.  Jour.  xxv.  296-7.     Exeter. 
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262.  Bryn   Seiont,   Carnarvonshire.     H.    2    in.      Arch. 

Cambren.,  3  ser.,  xiv.  256.      Illust.  taken  from 
Arch,  xliii,  fig.  52. 

263.  Throwley,   Stafford.      H.    z\  in.     Diggings,    130. 

Sheffield. 

264.  Wycombe,   Bucks.     H.   if  in.     P.  Soc.  Ant.  xii. 

340.     British. 

265.  B.,  Pantglas,  Tregaron,  Cardigan.    H.  2  in.  British. 

266.  Matlock  Bridge,  Derbyshire.     H.  4  in.     Diggings, 

244.     Sheffield. 

267.  Kentford,  Suffolk.     H.  3^  in.     Norwich. 

268-0.  Port  Darfarch,  Holyhead.      H.   3!  in.,    2^  in. 
Arch.  Jour.  vi.  227-30.     British. 

269.  Bawdsey,  Suffolk.     H.  3^  in.     British. 

270.  Keswick,  Norfolk.     H.  2|  in.     Norwich. 

271.  B.,  Cerrig y  Ddewi,  Llangwyllog,  Anglesea.  H.2§in. 

Arch,  xliii.  371,  fig.  62.     British. 

272.  Larks  Low,  Middleton,  Derby.     H.  2  in.     Sheffield 

273.  Sheffield. 

274.  Near  Weldon,  Northants.    H.  2^  in.    Northampton. 

275.  Parish   of    Fotheringhay,    Northants.     H.    2^   in. 

Northampton. 

276.  Upper  Hare  Park,  Cambridgeshire.     Cambridge. 

277.  Upper   Hare   Park,  Six  Mile   Bottom.     H.  3!  in. 

Cambridge. 

278.  Mepal  Fen,  Cambridgeshire.    H.  2  in.    Cambridge. 

279.  Fleam  Dyke,  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire.     Cam- 

bridge. 

280.  Upper  Hare  Park,  Cambridgeshire.     Cambridge. 

281.  Fylingdales,  N.  Riding.     H.  3!  in.     Arch.  Jour. 

xiii.  95.     British. 

282.  Binnington,  B.  31,  E.  Riding.     H.  z\  in.     B.  B. 

179-80.     British. 

283.  Rothbury,  Northumberland.     H.  i^  in.     British. 

284.  B.  seven  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H. 

3  in.     Diggings,  204-5.     Sheffield. 

285.  Garlands,  Cumberland.     H.  3^  in.     Carlisle. 

286.  Rosedean,  Ilderton,  Northumberland.     H.  2^  in. 

Hardy,    Urns    and   Antiq.     of    Cheviot    Hills, 
pp.  279-80,  pi.  v,  fig.  i.     Greenwell  Collection. 

287.  Near  Penrith,  Cumberland.    H.  2§  in.    Edinburgh. 
288-a.  Slingsby,  B.  148,  N.  Riding.     H.  if  in.,  r|  in. 

B.  B.  354.     British. 

289.  Hutton  Moor,  Ripon,  W.  Riding.    H.  2  in.    British. 

290.  Clifton  on  Irwell,  Manchester.     H.  2^  in.     Arch. 

ix,  pi.  9.     British. 

291.  Ganton,  B.  29,  E.  Riding.     H.  i|  in.     B.  B.  179. 

British. 

292.  Ganton,  B.  26,  E.  Riding.     H.  if  in.     B.B.  171. 

British. 

293.  Allerston  Warren,  Yorks.     H.  \\  in.     Sheffield. 

294.  Unknown.     H.  \\  in.     British. 

295.  Near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  2  in.     British. 

296.  Langdale  End,  Scarborough,  N.  Riding.     H.  i£  in. 

York. 


297.  B.  seven   miles   north   of  Pickering,    N.    Riding. 

H.  \\  in.     Diggings,  223.     Sheffield. 

298.  Garton  Slack,  B.  40,  E.  Riding.     H.  2-^  in.     Mor- 

timer, 229.     Driffield. 

299.  VVhitecross,  Westerdale  Moor,  E.  Riding,    H.  i^  in. 

British. 

300.  301.  North  Newbold,  E.  Riding.     H.  if  in.,  \\  in. 

British. 

302.  B.  four  miles  north-east  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding. 

H.  2  in.     Diggings,  224.     Sheffield. 

303.  B.,  Wadsworth  Moor,  Todmorton,  N.  Riding.     H. 

3-^  in.     British. 

304-^.  Ampleforth,  Yorks.    H.  2jin.,  i£  in.,  2  in.    York. 
305-0.  Cranswick,  Yorks.     H.  2  in.,  \\  in.      York. 

306.  Ford,  Northumberland.     H.  \\  in.     British. 

307.  Unknown.     H.  2  in.      K^. 

308.  Bishop  Burton,  B.   262,   E.    Riding.     H.    i|   in. 

Arch.  lii.  36.     British. 

309.  B.  ten  miles  east  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H.  2  in. 

Sheffield. 

310.  311.  Barrows   near   Pickering.     H.    2   in.,    i|  in. 

Sheffield. 

312.  B.,  Kingthorp,  Yorks.     H.  2  in.     Sheffield. 

313.  Etton,  B.  76,  E.  Riding.     H.  2  in.     .#.,5.  282. 

British. 

314.  N.  Riding.     H.  2|  in.     British. 

315.  Slingsby,  B.  144,  N.  Riding.    H.  if  in.    B.B.  351. 
•    British. 

316.  Slingsby,  B.  147.     H.  i^  in.     B.B.  353.    British. 

317.  Slingsby,  B.  149.    H.  if  in.    ^.^.354-5.    British. 

318.  Guisborough  Moor,  N.  Riding.    H.  i|  in.    British. 

319.  Skelton,  N.  Riding.     H.  2§  in.     British. 

320.  Skelton,  N.  Riding.     H.  2  in.     British. 

321.  Danby  Moor,  N.  Riding.     H.  i|  in.     British. 

322.  N.  Riding.     H.  i|  in.     British. 

323.  Near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  i£  in.     British. 

324.  Stanghow  Moor,  Skelton,   N.  Riding.     H.  if  in. 

British. 

325.  B.  near  Whitby,  N.  Riding.     H.  z\  in.     Sheffield. 

326.  Driffield,  E.  Riding.     H.  2  in.     British. 

327.  Ford,  Northumberland.     H.  2  in.     British. 

328.  B.  six  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.    H.  if  in. 

Diggings,  211.     Sheffield. 

329.  B.  one  mile  from  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H.  2^  in. 

Diggings,  238.     Sheffield. 

330.  Skichen,    Carmyllie,     Forfarshire.       H.     z\    in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xxxii.  239.     Edinburgh. 

331.  Whinnyliggate,  Kirkcudbright.    H.  2  in.    P.S.A.S. 

xxviii.  204-5,  fr°m  which  this  illust.  is  taken. 

332.  B.,  parish  of  Tarland,  Aberdeenshire.     H.  2-|  in. 

Reliquary,  n.  s.  iii.  178.     In  private  hands. 

333.  Boroughmuir  head,  Edin.     H.  3-^  in.     Edinburgh. 

334.  Forfarshire.     H.  2§  in.     In  private  hands. 

335.  Low  Torrs,  Glenluce,  Wigton.    H.  i^in.    P.S.A.S. 

xxi.  185.     Edinburgh. 
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336.  Near  Dunbar,  East  Lothian.    H.  2$  in.    Edinburgh. 

337.  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh.     H.  if  in.     Edinburgh. 

338.  Dighty  Water,  Monifieth,  Forfarshire.     P.  S.  A.  S. 

vi.  313.     Edinburgh. 

339-0.  Benachie  Hill,  Aberdeenshire.  H.  if  in.,  2^ in. 
P.  S.  A.  S.  v.  13.  Edinburgh. 

340.  Wester  Bucklyvie,  Fife.     H.  z\  in.     Edinburgh. 

341.  Killucken,  Co.  Tyrone.    Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  i. 

243.     Taken  from  Anderson,  op.  tit.,  fig.  48. 

342.  Unknown.      Probably    from    Ireland,    Bell    Coll. 

Edinburgh. 

343.  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal.    H.  i|in.   In  private  hands. 

344.  Unknown.     Dublin. 

345.  Brough  Derg,  Co.  Tyrone.     H.  2^  in.     Dublin. 
346-0.  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim.     H.  i|  in.     Dublin. 

347.  Ireland.     H.  z\  in.     British. 

348.  Ixmgh  Gur,  Co.  Limerick.     H.  if  in.     British. 

349.  Plumbridge,  Co.  Tyrone.     H.  2j  in.     British. 
350-0.  Cabinteely,  Co.   Dublin.      H.   if  in.     Dublin. 

Fig.  3500  is  taken  from  Arch,  xlii,  fig.  66. 

351.  Near  Athenry,  Co.  Galway.     H.  2  in.     Dublin. 

352.  Dromara,  Co.  Down.     H.  2  in.     Dublin. 

353.  Unknown.     Dublin. 

354.  Bagenalstown,  Co.  Carlow.     H.  3!  in.     Dublin. 
355-^.  Annakeen,  Lough  Corrib, Co. Galway.  H.  i^in., 

4§  in.     Dublin. 

356-0.  B.  seven  miles  from  Old  Sarum,  Wilts.  H.  18  in. 
Arch.  Jour.  i.  156-7.  Ashmokan. 

357.  B.,  Tregaseal,  Cornwall.     H.  20^  in.     Arch.  xlix. 

194-5.     British. 

358.  Cornwall.     H.  15  in.     British. 

359.  B.,  Angrowse  in  Mullion,  Cornwall.     H.  \  linear. 

Naenia  Corn.  234-6.     Truro. 

360.  B.,  Berrynarbor,  Ilfracombe,  Devon.     Exeter. 
361-^.  Lord's  Down,  B.  33,  Dewlish,  Dorset.    H.  17  in., 

16  in.,  io£  in.     C.  T.  46-9.     Dorchester. 

362.  Sutton   Down,  on   the   Ridgeway,    B.    3,    Dorset. 

H.  14  in.     C.  T.  28-30.     Dorchester. 

363.  Glendorgal,    Lower  St.  Columb  Forth,  Cornwall. 

H.  13  in.     Naenia  Corn.  200.     Truro. 

364.  Merroes  in  Gerrans,  Cornwall.     H.  13^  in.    Naenia 

Corn.  203-5.     British. 

365.  Cairn  Tredinney,  Cornwall.     H.  i2T%  in.     Naenia 

Corn.  231-4.     British. 

366-0.  Trevelloe  Cairn,  in  par.  of  Paul,  Cornwall.  H. 
i2|  in.  Naenia  Corn.  207-8.  Penzance. 

367.  Bloxworth  Down,  Dorset.     H.  nf  in.     British. 

368.  B.   on  C.   Mayo's  Farm,   Little    Piddle,   Dorset. 

H.  i  of  in.     Dorchester. 

369-^.  Pendgwinnion  Point,  Gunwalloe,  Cornwall.  H. 
9|  in.,  5  in.,  6£  in.  /.  R.  Inst.  Corn.  xiii.  438 
(1898).  Truro. 

370.  B.  close  to  Trevelloe  Cairn,  in  par.  of  Paul,  Corn- 

wall.    H.  4^  in.     Penzance. 

371.  Bulford.     Salisbury. 


372.  Dorchester.     H.  9  in.     Dorchester. 

373.  Bulford,  Wilts.     H.  n-|in.     Ashmolean. 
373  bis.  Shalcombe  Down,  I.  of  Wight.     Newport. 

374.  Bere  Regis  Down,  Dorset.     H.  r8f  in.     British. 

375.  Roke  Down,  Dorset.     H.  22^  in.     British. 
376-0.  Nether   Swell,     Gloucestershire.      H.    i8£   in., 

12^  in.     B.B.  446-7.     British. 

377.  B.  Tarrant  Monkton,  Dorset.    H.  17  in.    Farnham. 

378.  Stonehenge,   B.  i,   group  14,  Wilts.      H.  22f  in. 

A.  W.  126,  pi.  xvi.     Devizes. 

379.  B.    near    Wardour    Castle,    Wilts.       H.    17^  in. 

Farnham. 

380.  B.,  Tarrant  Monkton,  Dorset.    H.  19  in.    Farnham. 
381-0.  South  Lodge  Camp,  Rushmore,  Dorset.  H.  22  in. 

P.  R.  iv.  30-1.     Farnham. 

382.  B.,  Barton  Common,  Hants.     H.  22  in.     Private 

hands. 

383.  Handley  Hill,  B.  24,  Dorset.     H.  18  in.     P.R.  iv. 

166-7.     Farnham. 

384.  385,  386.  Handley  Hill,  B.  24,  Dorset.    H.  i6£  in., 

16  in.,  14^  in.     P.  R.  iv.  170,  167.     Farnham. 

387.  B.,  Tarrant  Monkton,  Dorset.    H.  15  in.    Farnham. 

388.  Berks.     H.  13^  in.     British. 

389-1?.  Deverel    Bar.,    Dorset.      H.    14   in.,    J   linear, 
7  J  in.,  9  in.,  10  in.,  1 1  in.     Bristol. 

390.  B.,  Bere  Regis  Down,  Dorset.    H.  9^  in.    British. 

391.  B.,  Littleton  Down,  Dorset.     H.  uj  in.     British. 

392.  B.,  Lambourn  Down,  Berks.    H.  9  in.    Arch,  xliii, 

pi.  30,  fig.  9.     British. 

393.  B.,  Roke  Down,  Dorset.     H.  i  if  in.     British. 

394.  B.,  Milbourne,  St.  Andrews,  Dorset.  H.  sin.  British. 

395.  Whitechurch   South    Farm,    Dorset.      H.    8£   in. 

Dorchester. 

396-^.  B.,  Bagber,  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset.     H.  8|  in., 
4§  in.     Dorchester. 

397.  Handley  Hill,  B.  24,  Dorset.     H.  10  in.     P.  R.  iv. 

167.     Farnham. 

398.  Whitechurch   South   Farm,    Dorset.      H.    11   in. 

Dorchester. 

399.  Pokeswell,  Dorset.     H.  9  in.     Dorchester. 

400.  Pokeswell  Down,  B.  7,  Dorset.    H.  6  in.    C.  T.  34. 

Dorchester. 

400  a,  b.  Pokeswell,  Dorset.     H.  11  in.,  6  in.     C.  T.  i. 
33-4.     Dorchester. 

401.  B.,   Keyneston,    Blandford,    Dorset.      H.    8    in. 

British. 

402.  Plush  Bar.,  Dorset.     H.  7|  in.   P.  S.  A.  L.  ser.  2, 

v.  112.     Dorchester. 

403.  Chesilborne,  Dorset.     H.  8£  in.     Dorchester. 

404.  B.  2,  on  Mayo's  Ewe-lease,  Little  Piddle,  Dorset. 

H.  8|  in.    Dorchester. 

405.  B.,  Ridgeway  Hill,  Dorset.     H.  13  in.    Arch.  xxx. 

333.     Dorchester. 

406.  B.,    Hellstone,    Black    Down    Hill.      H.    \\\   in. 

Dorchester. 
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407-0.  B.,  Luxford,  Lake,  Wareham,  Dorset.     H.  5  in., 

8J  in.     British. 

408.  Berks.     H.  6|  in.     British. 
409-0*.  Deverel  Bar.,  Dorset.     H.  14  in.,  gf  in.,  9  in., 

8J  in.,  8  in.     Miles,  Deverel  Barrow.     Bristol; 

except  d  at  Devizes. 
410.  Winterbourne  Cloeston,  Dorset.     H.  21  in.     Dor- 


411.  Whitmore  Common,  B.  i,  Guildford,   Surrey.     H. 

1 8  in.     Pitt-Rivers,  Oxford. 

412.  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Wilts.     H.  14!  in.     British. 

413.  B.,  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,   Dorset.      H.  g|  in. 

British. 

414.  Fovant,  B.  14,  Dorset.      H.  n  in.     P.  R.  iv.  180. 

Farnham. 

415.  Roke  Down,  Dorset.     H.  14^  in.     British. 
416-6.  Sunningdale,  Berks.     Reading. 

417.  Welcome  Horsey,  Dorset.     H.  12  in.     Dorchester. 

418.  B.,  on  C.  Mayo's   Farm,    Little   Piddle,    Dorset. 

H.  8  in.     Dorchester. 

419-0.  Suckthumb  Quarry,  Portland,  Dorset.  H.  10  in., 
9§  in.  Dorchester  and  Taunton. 

420.  Came  Wood,  Dorset.     H.  n-J  in.     Dorchester. 

421.  B.  near  Five  Maries,  Chaldon,  Dorset.     H.  I2|in. 

C.  T.  iii.  50.     Dorchester. 

422.  B.  one  mile  from  Chaldon,  Dorset.      H.    \v\  in. 

Dorchester. 

423.  B.  near  Weymouth,  Dorset.    H.  9^  in.    Dorchester. 
424-0.  B.,  Duddle  Dairyhouse,  Puddleton  Heath,  Dorset. 

H.  9^  in.,  ii  in.     Dorchester. 

42$-g.  Rimbury,  Weymouth,  Dorset.  H.  5^  in.,  5-f  in., 
ir^  in.,  8^  in.,  i  ij  in.,  15^  in.,  4  in.  C.  T.  60-3. 
Dorchester. 

426.  Tan  Hill,  Wilts.     H.  io£  in.      Wilts.  Arch.  Mag. 

vi.  325.     British. 

427.  Idmiston,  Wilts.      H.    12    in.      A.  W.  217  note. 

Devizes. 

428.  B.  near  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset.     H.  u  in. 

Dorchester. 

429-0.  Clahar  Garden,  Mullion,  Cornwall.  H.  6£  in. 
British. 

430.  Boscawen  un,  St.  Buryan,   Cornwall.      H.  4^  in. 

Naenia  Corn.  219-21.     Penzance. 

431.  Winklebury  Hill,  B.  4,  Wilts.     H.  4^  in.     P.R.  ii. 

252,  258.     Farnham. 

432.  Berks.     H.  7|  in.     British. 

433.  South  Chard,  Somerset.     H.  6^  in.     Chard. 
434-0.  B.,  Piddleton  Heath,  Dorset.     H.  5!  in.,  7|  in. 

Dorchester. 

435.  B.,  Piddleton  Heath,  Dorset.     H.  3^  in.     British. 

436.  Dorset.     H.  9  in.     Dorchester. 

437.  Suckthumb  Quarry,  Portland,  Dorset.     H.  9  in., 

5  in.     Dorchester. 

438.  B.     on     Ridgeway    Hill,     Dorset.       H.     13    in. 

Bristol. 


439- 

440. 
441. 
442. 

443- 
444- 

445- 
446. 

447- 
448. 

449- 
45°- 

45i- 

452. 
453- 

454- 

455 
456 

456-, 

457- 
458. 

459. 

460. 
461, 
462, 

4^3' 
464, 

465 

466 

467 

468 


Roke   Down,   Bere   Regis,  Dorset.      H.    i2§   in. 

Dorchester. 
Mayo's  Bar.,   Friar  Waddon,  Dorset.     H.  4^   in. 

Dorchester. 
B.   on   C.   Mayo's  Farm,   Little  Piddle,   Dorset. 

H.  5  in.     Dorchester. 
B.,    Charnage    Heath,    Kingston   Deveril,    Wilts. 


H.  4 


A.  W.  45.     British. 


in. 


Chesilborne,  Dorset.     H.  3^  in.     Dorchester. 
B.,    Bosvargus,    St.  Just,    Cornwall.      H.    4_ 

Cambridge. 

Bagber  Bar.,  Dorset.     H.  4^  in.     Dorchester. 
Bagber,  Dorset.     H.  3^  in.     Dorchester. 
B.,  Dewlish,  Dorset.     H.  n  in.     Arch.  Jour.  xxix. 

286.     Salisbury. 
B.,  Roke  Down,  Dorset.    H.  4^  in.    C.  T.  ii.  3. 

British. 

B.,  Lake,  Wilts.     H.  5^  in.     British. 
Haymoor    or   Tannack,    Madron   par.,    Cornwall. 

H.  8|  in.     Naenia  Corn.  208-9.     Penzance. 
Cairn  at  EscolPs  Cliff,  Sennen,  Cornwall.     H.  5^  in. 

Truro. 

Cornwall.     H.  5^  in.     Penzance. 
Karn  Creis,  Boscregan,  Cornwall.    H.  4  in.    Arch. 

xlix.  1 86-8.     British. 
Balloval,  St.  Just,  Cornwall.     H.  5  in.     Arch.  xlix. 

190-3.     Cambridge, 
-f.  Sulham,  Reading,  Berks.     Reading. 
-i.  B.,  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,    Dorset.     H.  8  in. 

5?  in-,  5s  in-,  5  in-,  34  in-,  4$  in->  4  i"-,  4  in., 

4-|  in.     British, 
k.  B.,  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset.     H.  3!  in. 

Dorchester. 

B.,  Charnage  Furze,  Kingston  Deverill,  Wilts.  Devizes. 
Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon.     H.  6|  in.     Arch. 
Jour.  xxv.  307.     Illus.  taken  from  Jewett,  Ceramic 

Art  of  Gt.  Britain,  fig.  16. 
Winterbourne   Stoke,    B.    19,    Wilts.      H.   n  in. 

A.  W.  123.     Devizes. 

Stourminster  Marshall,  Dorset.  H.  6|  in.  British. 
Amesbury,B.9,Wilts.  H.  n^in.  A.  W.  119.  Devizes. 
B.  near  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset.  H.  sf  in. 

Dorchester. 
Place,  Fowey,  Cornwall.     H.  8  in.     Naenia  Corn. 

65-6.     Truro. 
Willett,    Elworthy,   Somerset.      H.    9^    in.      Pro. 

Somerset  Arch,  and  N.  Hist.  Soc.  xxix  (1883), 

pt.  i,  p.  46.     Taunton. 
Blackheath,  Kingston  Deverill,  Wilts.     H.  4|  in. 

A.  W.  44-5.     British. 
Crendon,  Bucks.     H.  10  in.     Devizes. 
Morvah  Hill,  Cornwall.      Naenia  Corn.  248-52; 

Arch.  Cambr.  ser.  3,  xxv.  33-6.     Truro. 
Colchester  Town,  Essex.    H.  24  in.    Trans.  Essex 

Arch.  Soc.  iv.  18  (1893).     Colchester. 
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469-4.  Ashford,  Middlesex.  H.  8  in.,  5  in.,  10  in., 
n£  in.,  10  in.  Jour.  Arch.  Ass.  xxvii.  449-52. 
British. 

469  bis,  iris.     Colchester. 

WQ-C.  Mill  Hill  Park,  Acton,  Middlesex.  H.  n  in., 
12  in.,  9  in.,  i6^in.  Arch.  Jour.  xl.  106.  British. 

471.  Southchurch,  Essex.     Colchester. 

472.  Toddington,  Beds.     H.  8£  in.     British. 

473-*-.  Standlake,  Oxon.  Arch,  xxxvii.  361,  pi.  viii. 
Ashmolean. 

474.  Pit-dwellings,  Win  Hill,  Hitcham,  Bucks.    H.  8|  in. 

British. 

475.  Troston  Heath,  Suffolk.     H.  7^  in.     British. 

476.  Lakenheath,  Suffolk.     H.  7  in.     Arch.  Jour,  xxvii, 

pi.  xi,  and  p.  164.     Cambridge. 

477.  B.,  Narrowdale  Hill,  Alstonefield,  Stafford.  H.n  in. 

Vestiges,  97-8.     Sheffield. 

478.  Cerrig  y  Ddewi,  Llangwyllog,  Anglesea.     H.  g\  in. 

Arch.  Jour,  xxvii.  163,  pi.  ix.     British. 

479.  Rockland,  Norfolk.     H.  17  in.     Norwich. 

480.  Salthouse  Heath,  Norfolk.     H.  14  in.    Norwich. 

481.  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire.    H.  9^  n.    The  Antiquary, 

iv.  201-6.      York. 

482.  B.,  Colwinston,  Glamorganshire.     H.  14  in.    Pro. 

Soc.  Ant.  xi.  431.     British. 

483.  Steep  Low,  Alstonefield,  Staffordshire.     H.  9  in. 

Vestiges,  76-7.     Sheffield. 

484.  Copt  Hill,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham.    H.  13^  in. 

British. 

485.  Ovingham,  B.  214,   Northumberland.     H.  9$  in. 

B.  B.  437-8.     British. 

486.  Hutton  Buscel,  B.    154,   N.   Riding.     H.  3^  in. 

B.  B.  362-4.     British. 

487.  Hutton  Buscel,   B.  153,  N.    Riding.      H.    16  in. 

B.B.  361-2.     British. 

488.  Cumberland.     H.  6£  in.     British. 

489-0.  B.  six  miles  north  of  Pickering,  N.  Riding.     H. 
ii  in.,  10  in.     Diggings,  205.     Sheffield. 

490.  Riggs   Group,    B.  35,    E.    Riding.      H.    icf   in. 

Mortimer,  180.     Driffield. 

491.  Acklam  Wold,  B.  7,  Yorks.     H.  14!  in.     York. 

492.  Guisborough  Moor,  N.  Riding.     H.  6  in.    British. 
493-£.  Plessay  Mill,  Northumberland.    H.  4§  in.,  5^  in., 

6|  in.     Greenwell  Collection. 

494.  Kirk  Whelpington,  B.  211,  Northumberland.     H. 

14^  in.     -#..#.433-4.     British. 

495.  Thomborough  Camps,  Tanfield,  N.  Riding.      H. 

6  in.     British. 

496.  Hutton  Buscel,  B.  154,   N.   Riding.     H.  $\  in. 

B.  B.  362-3.     British. 

497.  Ovingham,  B.  214,  Northumberland.     H.  15  in. 

B.B.  437-8.     British. 

498.  Branthwaite,  Cumberland.    H.  14^  in.    Cambridge. 

499.  Mikelvie   Hospital,   Oban,    Argyll.       H.    2o|   in. 

P.  S.  A,  S.  xxxii.  58.     Edinburgh. 


500-^.  Sheriff  Flats,  Thankerton,  Lanarkshire.  H.  13  in., 
5|  in.,  6  in.,  5  in.,  aj  in.  P.S.A.S.  xiii.  113. 
Edinburgh. 

501-^.  Cambusbarron,  Stirling.  H.  15  in.,  12^  in.,  7  in. 
P.  S.  A.  S.  v.  213.  Edinburgh. 

502.  Shanwell  House,  Milnathort,  Kinross.  H.  14  in. 
P.  S.  A.  S.  xix.  1 14.  Edinburgh. 

503-^.  Magdalen  Bridge,  Joppa,  Edinburgh.  H. 
1 6  in.,  13!  in.,  12  in.  P.S.A.S.  xvi.  419. 
Edinburgh. 

504-/.  Lawpark,  St.  Andrews,  Fife.  H.  12  in.  to  14  in. 
P.  S.  A.  S.  xli.  412,  figs,  s,  6.  St.  Andrews. 

504  bis.  Saxe  Coburg  PL,  Edinburgh.  H.  12  in.  Edin- 
burgh. 

505-*'.  Kirkpark,  Musselburgh,  Midlothian.  H.  i8£  in., 
1 \\  in.,  1\  in.,  7  in.,  3^  in.,  3!  in.,  3^  in.,  i  J  in., 
2  in.,  2\  in.  P.  S.  A.  S.  xxviii.  67  sq.  Edin- 
burgh. 

506.  Tuack,  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire.  H.  12  in.  P.S.A.S. 
ii.  305.  Edinburgh. 

507-0.  Bankfield,  Glenluce,  Wigtonshire.  H.  io£  in. 
P.S.A.  S.  xxi.  1 86.  Edinburgh. 

508.  Seamill,    West    Kilbride,    Ayrshire.      H.    u^  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xvii.  72.     Edinburgh. 

509.  Pittodrie,  Aberdeenshire.     H.  16  in.     P.S.A.S. 

vi.  276.     Edinburgh. 

510.  Stobshiel,  Eastlothian.     H.  14^  in.    P.  S.  A.  S.  xvi. 

473.     Edinburgh. 

511.  Newton    Mountblairy,    Banffshire.      H.    13^    in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  ii.  3  7 1 .     Edinburgh. 

512.  Birseley,    Prestonpans,    Midlothian.      H.    14   in. 

P.S.A.S.  xiv.  279.     Edinburgh. 

513.  Callange,  Ceres,  Fife.     H.  12  in.     P.S.A.S.  xxx. 

308.     Edinburgh. 

514.  Kilmory,  Arran.     H.  12  in.     Kelvin  Grove. 

515.  Edzell,  Forfarshire.     H.  ii  in.     Edinburgh. 

516.  Probably  Tealing,  Forfarshire.    H.  lofin.    British. 

517.  Cairngrieff,  Lanarkshire.     H.  10  in.     British. 

518.  Aberdeenshire.     Edinburgh. 

519.  Shuttlefield,  Lockerbie,  Dumfries.    H.  9  in.    Edin- 

burgh. 

520.  Bridge  of  Banff.     H.  12^  in.     Edinburgh. 

521.  Seggie  Crook,  Kennethmont,  Pittodrie,  Aberdeen- 

shire.     H.   9!  in.      P.S.A.S.    xxxix.    184-8. 
Edinburgh. 

522.  Crichie,    Kintore,     Aberdeenshire.       H.    9^    in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xviii.  319.     Edinburgh. 

523.  Abden,  Kinghorn,  Fife.     H.  13  in.     Edinburgh. 

524.  Flemington,     Weisdale,     Shetland.      H.     15     in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  vi.  326.     Edinburgh. 

525.  Culla    Voe,   Papa    Stour,    Shetland.      H.    17  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xxix.  46.     Edinburgh. 

526.  Balnalick,  Glen  Urquhart,  Inverness.     H.    13^  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.    xxii.    45.      Illust.    taken    from    the 
Society's  Proceedings. 
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527.  Housegord,  Shetland.     H.   14  in.     P.S.A.S.  vi. 

326.     Edinburgh. 
528-0:.  Uddingston,  Bothwell,  Lanarkshire.     H.  13^  in., 

12%  in.     P.  S.  A.  S.  xix.  337.     Edinburgh. 

529.  Udny,  Aberdeenshire.    H.  16  in.    P.  S.  A.  S.  xxiv. 

446.     Edinburgh. 

530.  Glenballoch,  New  Rattray,  Perthshire.     H.  15^  in. 

P.  S.  A.  S.  xv.  89.     Edinburgh. 

531.  Cairn  Curr,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire.     Edinburgh. 

532.  Dalmore,  Alness,  Ross.    H.  14  in.    P.S.A.S.  xiii. 

256.     Edinburgh. 

533.  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce,  Wigtonshire.     P.  S.  A.  S.  xxi. 

184.     Edinburgh. 

534.  Torhouskie,  Wigtonshire.     Edinburgh. 

S35-/&.  Stevenston,  Ayrshire.  H.  ii^in.,  eo|in.,  9§in., 
9|  in.,  9  in.,  5  in.,  8^  in.,  7  in.,  9!  in.  P.S.A.S. 
xl.  378  sq.  Edinburgh. 

536-0.   Broch  at  Graemes  Hall,  Orkney.     Private  hands. 

537.  Broch  of  Lingrow,  Scapa,  Orkney.     Edinburgh. 

538.  Probably  Co.  Kilkenny.     H.  15!  in.     Dublin. 

539.  Unknown.     H.  13!  in.     Dublin. 

540.  Hill  of  Rath,  Co.  Drogheda.     H.  8J  in.     Dublin. 
54i-£.  Rath  on  Ballon  Hill,  Co.  Wicklow.     H.  15^  in., 

9  in.,  7  in.     Trans.  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  ii.  298. 
Private. 

542.  Unknown.     H.  15!  in.     Dublin. 

543.  Glarryford,  Co.  Antrim.     H.  15  in.    J.  R.  S.A.I. 

4  ser.,  ix.  102.     Belfast. 

544.  Probably  Ulster.     H.  17  in.     Edinburgh. 

545.  Gortrighy,    Ruskarkin,    Co.  Antrim.      H.    19^  in. 

P.  R.  S.  A.  I.  5  ser.,  i.  433-4.     Dublin. 

546.  Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone.     H.  13  in.     Dublin. 

547.  Unknown.     Dublin. 

548.  Probably  Ulster.     H.  14^  in.     Edinburgh. 


549.  Near  Broughshane,  Co.  Antrim.    H.  7|  in.    Belfast, 

550.  Cairn  near  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down.      H.  10  in. 

Belfast. 
551-^.  Greenhills,    Tallaght,   Co.   Dublin.      H.  12  in., 

7-|  m->  3  J  in-     P-  -R- 1-  A.  3  ser.,  v.  340.     Dublin. 
552-0.  Broomhedge,   Co.    Down.      H.    n   in.,   n    in. 

Dublin. 

553.  Unknown.     Dublin. 

554.  Ramford  Park,  Co.  Wexford.     H.  14^  in.     Edin- 

burgh. 

555.  Tullyweggan,  Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone.     H.  14^  in. 

Dublin. 
556-0.  Townland  of  Closkett,  Drumgooland,  Co.  Down. 

H.  15  in.,  10  in.     Private. 

557-0.  Near  Glanville,  Newry,  Co.  Down.     Belfast. 
558-0.  Drumnakilly,  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone.     H.   njin. 

J.  R.  H.  A.  A.  I.  4  ser.,  ii.  499-512. 

559.  Probably  Co.  Kilkenny.     Dublin. 

560.  Near  Glenarm,  Co.  Antrim.     Dublin. 

561.  Co.  Down.     H.  7^  in.     British. 

562.  Donoghanie,  Co.  Tyrone.     H.  5|  in.     Dublin. 

563.  Probably  Ulster.     H.  12  in.     Edinburgh. 

564.  Probably  Co.  Fermanagh.     H.  6|  in.     Dub/in. 
565-^.  Kilmuckridge,  Co.   Wexford.     H.  6  in.,  4f  in., 

2  in.     Belfast. 

566.  Co.  Antrim.     H.  6|  in.     British. 

567.  Unknown.     H.  7§  in.     Dublin. 

568:  Tykillen,  Co.  Wexford.    H.  5  in.    P.R.I.A.  3  ser.,  v, 

pi.  xv,  347.     Dublin. 
569.  Danesfort,  Co.  Kilkenny.     H.  with  cover  sf  in. 

J.   Kilkenny  Ar.    Soc.  new   ser.,    iii.  (1860-1); 

Borlase,  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  ii.  620.     Dublin. 
570-^.  Near  Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh.      H.  5^  in. 

Dublin. 


LIST   OF   CONTINENTAL   URNS 


i*,  2*.  Tursko  and  Vepfek,  Bohemia.  H.  4  in.,  7^  in. 
From  Dr.  Pic,  op.  tit.,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  12,  p.  166,  fig. 
54.  Prague. 

3*.  Brigniou,  Berrien,  Finistere.     H.  7|  in.     Kernuz. 

4*.  Penker,  Plabennec,  Finistere.     H.  7^  in.     Kernuz. 

5*.  Pontacq,  B.  Pyre'ne'es.    H.  i8£in.    Saint- Germain. 

6*.  Avezac-Prat,  H.  Pyrenees.  H.  i2§  in.  Saint- 
Germain. 

7*.  Lamarque,  H.  Pyrenees.  H.  9^  in.  Saint- 
Germain. 

8*.  Pontacq,  B.  Pyrenees.  H.  7^  in.  Saint- 
Germain. 

9*.  Pontacq,  B.  Pyre'ne'es.  H.  8|  in.  Saint-Germain. 
10*.  Avezac-Prat,  H.  Pyre'ne'es.  H.  6|  in.  Saint- 
Germain. 


n*.  Pontacq,  B.  Pyrenees.  H.  5^  in.     Saint-Germain. 

12*.  Lamarque,  H.  Pyrenees.  H.  8^  in.  Saint- 
Germain. 

13*.  Avezac-Prat,  H.  Pyrenees.  H.  5|  in.  Saint- 
Germain. 

14*.  Frankenstein,  Merseburg.     H.  5^  in.     British. 

15*.  Liibbenau,  Kalau,  Lausitz.     H.  5  in.     British. 

16*.  Kalau,  Lower  Lausitz.     H.  6  in.     British. 

17*.  Frankenstein,  Merseburg.     H.  6  in.     British. 

1 8*.  Frankenstein,  Merseburg.     H.  -  in.     British. 

19*.  Schlieben,  Merseburg.     H.  3^  in.     British. 

20*.  Peudrec  en  Crac'h,  Morbihan.     H.  7|  in.     Kernuz. 

21*.  Run  ar  Justic,ou,  Crozon.  H.  9-3 in.  Du  Chatellier, 
p.  1 86.  Kernuz. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   OBJECTS 


O.  i.  Gold  breastplate.  O. 

O.  la.  Bronze  knife-dagger,  hollow  on  each  side  of  centre. 

2|  in.,  i  J  in. 
O.  ib.  Conical   boss  of  gold-leaf   and   core   of   wood.          O. 

H.  if  in. 
O.  if.  Gold  boxes  of  thin  leaf.     Found  with  figs.  2,  2a,  O. 

in  Upton  Gold  Barrow,  Wilts.     Devizes.  O. 

O.  2a.  Gold  breastplate  or  pectoral.     Greatest  length, 

6  in.  O. 

O.  26.  Jet  head  of  a  staff  (?)  with  gold  knobs. 
O.  2f   Bronze   dagger,   7j  in.   long.     Found   with  figs.          O. 

$-b,  in  Clandown  Bar.,  Dorset.     Dorchester. 
O.  3.  Bronze   blade,  thickened  at   centre.      L.    3§  in.          O. 

Found  with  fig.  19.    Devizes. 
O.  4.  Bronze  blade.     L.  5  in.     From  Woodyates,  B.  20.          O. 

Devizes. 
O.  5.  Bone  tweezers,  beads  of  glazed  pottery  and  jet.          O. 

Found  with  fig.  49.     British. 
O.  6.  Beads  of  jet  and  vitreous  paste.     Mortimer,  p.  169.          O. 

Driffield. 
O.  7.  Bronze    bowl    or    cup.     Found    with    fig.    194.          O. 

Private. 
O.  8.  Bronze  knife  and  flint  arrowhead.      Found  with          O. 

fig.  218.     British.  O. 

O.  9.  Stone  hammer.     Found  with  fig.  220.    Devizes. 
O.  ioa.  Bronze  ornament  plated  with  gold.     D.  if  in.  O. 

O.  lob.  Pair  of  pendants.     An  amber  disc  framed  in 

gold.     D.  i|  in.  O. 

O.  i  or.  Bone  disc  plated  with  gold.      Found  with  fig.          O. 

222.     Devizes. 
O.  ii.  Bronze  dagger.     Found  with  figure  234.     Dor-          O. 

Chester. 

O.  12.  Bone  tweezers.     Found  with  fig.  254.     Devizes.  O. 

O.  1 2  bis.  Bronze  blade  and  amber  beads.     Found  with 

fig.  356.     Ashmolean.  O. 

0.13.  Jet  and  glass  notched  beads.    Found  with  fig.  426. 

British.  O. 

O.  14.  Amber  beads.     Found  with  fig.  433.     Chard.  O. 

O.  15.  Earthenware   or  porcelain   beads.     Found  with          O. 

fig.  453.     British.  O. 

O.  1 6.  Bronze  blade.     Found  with  fig.  381.     From  Pitt- 
Rivers,  iv,  plate  238.     Farnham.  O. 
O.  16  bis.  Bronze  blade.     Found  with  fig.  376.     Dublin. 
O.  1 7,  i  W.  Bronze  dagger  and  an  ovoid  stone.     Found          O. 

with  fig.  355.     Dublin. 

O.  18.  Bronze    razor.      From    Pitt-Rivers,    iv,  pi.   238. 
l'\irnham. 


19.  Bronze  blade  from  Hinton,  B.  289,  Wilts.,  Arch. 

lii.  58.     British. 
2oa.  Stone  wrist-guard. 
2ob.  Bone  tweezers  from  Aldbourne,  B.  284.     Arch. 

lii.  56.  British. 
2 1  a.  Bronze  dagger. 
2ib.  Bronze  knife  from  Normanton,  B.  177.  A.  W.  207. 

Devizes. 

22.  Bronze  dagger  from  Normanton,  B.  182.     A.  W. 
207.     Devizes. 

23.  Bronze  dagger  from  Lake,  B.  8.     A.  W.   211. 
Devizes. 

24.  Bronze  dagger  from  B.  near  Knook.     A.  W.  82. 
Devizes. 

25.  Bronze   knife-dagger   from    Stonehenge,    B.  16. 

A.  W.  127.     Devizes. 

26a.  Bronze  dagger  from  Normanton,  B.  139.     A.  W. 

199.  Devizes. 
266.  Bronze  dagger  from  Normanton,  B.  139.  A.  W. 

199.  Devizes. 
26f.  Bronze  pin  with  crutch-head  from  Normanton, 

B.  139.     A.  W.  199.     Devizes. 
27a.  Hammer-axe,  length  5§  in. 

27^.  Bronze  knife  from  Jack's   Castle.      A.  W.  39. 

Devizes. 
28.  Hammer  axe  from  Ashton  Valley,  B.  6.     A.  W. 

79.     Devizes. 

2ga.  Bronze  dagger,  length  8^  in. 
29^.  Bronze  knife  from  Winterbourne,  B.  15.     A.  W. 

122.     Devizes. 

30.  Bronze  knife  from  Wilsford,  B.  16.     A.  W.  209. 
Devizes. 

31.  Notched  beads  of  blue  glass,  of  amber  and  jet, 
from  Upton  Lovel,  B.  6.     A.  W.  76.     Devizes. 

32i  33-  Notched  glass  beads  from  a  bar.  at  Lake, 

Wilts.  British. 
34a.  Bronze  celt. 

34.  ft,  c,  d.  Bronze  daggers. 
34?.  Stone  hexagonal  hammer. 

34/.  Stone  celt  from  Mayo's  bar.  9,  Upney  Down, 
Dorset.     Dorchester. 

35.  Bronze    dagger    from    Lord's    Down,    Dewlish. 
Dorchester. 

36.  Notched  glass  beads,  others  of  ivory,  from  Fuente 
Alamo,  grave  9,  Almeria.     Mus.  Cinquantenaire . 

-  37>  37a-  Two  bronze  blades  from   Law  Park  found 
with  figs.  $04-/.     St.  Andrervs. 


INDEX 


Abbott,  Mr.  Wyman,  i.  26  note. 

Acutt,  Mr.  John,  ii.  40. 

Age,  relative,  of  pygmy  cups,  ii.  35  ;  of  southern  types, 

47,  48 ;  of  cordon  type,  52  ;  of  encrusted  type,  53. 
Alpine  race,  i.  65,  66,  its  survival,  85  note. 
Amber,  buttons,  i.  58 ;  beads,  i.  136 ;  ii.  25,  26,  28,  29, 

31,  34,  38,  69;  unworked,  i.  62;  plates,  ii.  10,  26; 
pommel,  ii.  26  ;  cup,  ii.  ro,  30,  its  date,  36  ;  disc  set  in 
gold,  ii.  26,  27,  63;  imported  from  abroad,  ii.  112. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Joseph,  i.  50. 

Animal  bones,  i.  69  n. ;  fox  or  badger,  i.  95 ;  deer,  pig, 
rabbit,  bird,  i.  118,  154;  rabbit,  bird,  toad,  ii.  39; 
mole,  field  mouse,  ii.  52 ;  ox,  ii.  14,  80 ;  found  in 
camps,  ii.  90. 

Areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  studying  the 
cremation  period,  ii.  7  ;  comparison  of  grave  goods  in, 
ii.  64,  70. 

Armorica,  early  intercourse  with,  i.  136-8  ;  influence  or, 
ii.  48,  112,  113  ;  urns  from,  ii.  48. 

Arrowhead,  rhomboidal,  of  black  stone,  i.  121. 

Awl,  bronze,  with  male  interment,  i.  59. 

Baetyls,  i.  78. 

Barrows,  bell  and  bowl-shaped,  i.  76 ;  ii.  82,  83 ;  with 
stone  setting,  i.  76,  154;  ii.  n,  19,  39,  43,  44,  53,  84; 
with  internal  circles,  i.  154;  long,  i.  96;  with  cruci- 
form chamber,  i.  153;  with  ditch,  ii.  10,  ii,  13, 
28-30;  'Druid'  or  disc-shaped,  ii.  26,  28,  29,  43, 
82,  83 ;  perhaps  reserved  for  women,  ii.  84,  87. 

Bateman,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  27,  72,  74,  76,  99. 

Beads,  of  bone  with  patterns,  i.  100;  of  jet,  i.  101  ; 
ii.  12,  1 8,  19;  of  white  material  and  star-shaped, 
ii.  42,  67. 

Beaker  class,  described,  i.  17,  18;  multiple  interments, 
28-31,  38,  39,  42;  type  A,  origin  and  development, 
20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  33,  37  ;  did  not  pass  the  Tay,  39; 
type  B,  development  of,  22,  25,  27,  29,  32,  33,  37, 
39.  42  ;  type  C,  19,  23,  26,  27,  31,  age  of,  32,  34,  38, 
41,  42  ;  variant  BC,  age  of,  32,  23,  30,  34,  37,  41,  43 ; 
variant  AB,  25,  29,  32,  33  ;  variant  AC,  28,  32,  37  ;  as 
domestic  pottery,  25,  26  n.,  38,  70;  with  cremation, 
17  n.,  27  n.,  34,  37,  42. 

Beakers,  arranged  in  types,  i.  44  ;  list  of,  found  with  men, 
women  and  children,  72  ;  of  type  A  as  a  time-scale,  85, 
86 ;  with  bevelled  lip  or  raised  moulding  round  the 
neck,  24,  29,  30,  33  ;  absence  of  plain  band,  24,  27,  31, 
33>  34>  37  i  with  lines  or  grooves  round  the  neck,  27, 
3°>  34>  37)  4° ;  an  angular  profile  in  C  a  sign  of  late 
date,  32,  38  ;  BC  simulates  B,  30,  33,  34,  36,  37,  43  ; 
AB  simulates  B,  26 ;  A  simulates  B,  21;  contempo- 
raneity of  beakers  and  food- vessels,  107. 

Bell-beaker,  Continental,  i.  10-12;  its  date,  13-15;  its 
ornamentation,  15,  16,  19. 

Boar's  tusk,  i.  95,  102,  no,  118,  136,  140  ;  ii.  32. 

Bone,  pin,  i.  56,  58,  99,  101,  113,  140,  141  ;  ii.  15,  17-19, 

32,  57.  61 ;  ring,  i.   136;  beads,  ii.  29,  patterned,   i. 
ipo  ;  'mesh-rule  ',  i.  56  ;  needle,  ii.  12  ;  bodkin,  ii.  44  ; 
pipe,  ii.  13  ;  worked,  ii.  15. 

Bonsor,  Mr.  G.,  i.  ii,  46. 

Borlase,  Mr.  W.,  i.  39  n.;  ii.  34,  45,  70. 

Borreby  skulls,  i.  64,  66. 


Bottom,  of  food  vessels  ornamented  with  a  cross,  i.  44,  109, 
112,  114,  119,  126;  ii.  34;  of  pygmy  cup,  30;  orna- 
mented, i.  118,  125  ;  urn  with  internal  cross,  ii.  12,  38. 

Bracer  or  wrist-guard,  i.  14,  26,  29,  38,  40,  53,  56,  61-3  ; 
ii.  13  ;  with  gold-headed  rivets,  i.  29,  59. 

Brochs,  Iron  Age  pottery  from,  ii.  46,  56. 

Bronze  (with  beakers}  daggers  and  knives,  i.  54,  with  gold 
mounting,  38,  61 ;  their  dimensions,  22,  38,  57,  59,  61, 
62,  83,  84;  awls,  52,  56,  generally  with  female  inter- 
ments, 59;  ear-rings,  56,  98,  104;  flat  axes,  30,  57,  70; 
leaf,  23  ;  bangle,  38,  61,  83  ;  imported  from  the  south, 
54,  57,  60,  83  ;  (with  food  vessels)  knives,  i.  96,  99,  100, 
102,  103,  104,  106,  no,  112,  113,  118,  119,  120,  136; 
flat  axe,  137,  139,  140;  rings,  118,  119,  120,  124;  ear- 
rings, 98,  104,  140;  awls,  97-100,  102,  118,  136,  with 
male  interment,  141  ;  pins,  138,  139;  knives  and  celts 
with  skeleton  interments,  142  ;  (Cremation  period)  dag- 
gers, ii.  12-14,  19,  21,  26,  28-30,  32,  34,  38,  57,  64,  70, 
72  ;  knives,io-i3, 15-17,  20,  21,  25,  27;  lancet  shaped, 
26,  27  ;  socketed  knife,  57  ;  flat  axe,  13,  64;  ring,  27  ; 
razor,  40,  47,  57;  pin,  13,  26,  29,  63,  64;  awl,  10,  u, 
18,  25,  52,  64;  bowl,  21,  72;  solid  beads,  47,  65; 
knives  with  female  interments,  25,  84. 

Bronze  Age  in  Britain,  its  lower  limit,  ii.  103,  108. 

Brownlee,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  proportion  of  the  Teutonic,  Alpine, 
and  Mediterranean  races  in  Scotland,  i.  85  note. 

Bryce,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  North  British  skulls,  i.  64,  65, 
118,  121. 

Budge,  Dr.  Wallis,  i.  77. 

Buttons,  conical,  with  the  V-shaped  perforation,  found 
with  male  interments,  i.  53,  59,  100  ;  of  amber,  ii.  38. 

Cannibalism,  i.  69. 

Capstone  of  a  cist,  with  concentric  circles,  triangles,  and 
lozenges,  i.  36;  of  great  weight,  i.  95,  119;  ii.  14,  18. 

Celt,  of  shale,  i.  119;  of  stone,  i.  143. 

Cemeteries,  flat,  ii.  17,  51,  54;  their  date,  85. 

Chalk  cylinders,  three,  i.  60,  77;  perhaps  baetyls,  78; 
compared  with  '  stones  of  worship '  in  Ireland,  78. 

Child,  buried  with  a  man,  i.  71,  72  ;  with  a  woman,  74; 
under  a  large  barrow,  73,  74 ;  list  of  beakers  found  with 
children,  72. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes,  ii.  100. 

Chronology,  absolute,  of  Bronze  Age  in  Britain,  ii.  108, 
109. 

Cinerary  urns,  type  of,  ii.  7 ;  type  i  derived  from  an 
indigenous  food  vessel  in  the  south,  9,  91 ;  spread 
northwards,  20,  23,  106;  multiple  interments  of,  10,  15, 
1 6,  20  ;  with  imitation  handles,  12,  39  ;  proportion  of 
inverted  to  upright  urns,  10,  16,  20;  compared  to  a 
bronze  situla,  39 ;  the  burnt  bones  in  wooden  box,  13, 
30  ;  in  wicker  basket,  30  ;  wrapped  in  sacking,  19  ;  in 
bark,  29  ;  urn  containing  rook's  egg  and  sea-shells,  42  ; 
bird  bones,  43. 

Coffey,  Mr.  George,  i.  78,  123;  ii.  57,  58. 

Coins,  Roman,  found  in  a  cist,  ii.  45,  46  ;  in  a  barrow,  52. 

Copper,  knife-daggers  from  Wilts,  i.  23,  54  n. ;  Conti- 
nental, i.  13,  14;  from  a  broch,  ii.  56,  57. 

Cord  ceramic,  i.  9,  10,  12,  13  ;  its  ornamentation,  15,  19. 

Cornwall,  no  beakers  from,  i.  81  ;  ii.  113  ;  its  annual  rain- 
fall, ii.  in. 
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Crania  (with  beakers)  of  Sion  and  Dissentis  types,  i.  64 ; 
brachycephalic,  37,  4°,  43.  63 ',  from  Wahlwies  in 
Baden,  15;  dolichocephalic,  30,  59,  81,  82;  ii.  14; 
mesaticephalic,  i.  27,  61,  81,  82  ;  table  of  indices,  i.  65, 
66;  (Food  vessel  period)  brachycephalic,  i.  100,  107,  109, 
no,  118,  128,  149;  ii.  15;  dolichocephalic,  i.  99,  101, 
107,  no,  112;  mesaticephalic,  i.  101,  107;  ii.  27; 
cephalic  indices  of  Region  II,  i.  145  ;  of  Hibernia,  i.  154. 

Crawford,  Mr.  O.  G.,  ii.  39. 

Cree,  Mr.  J.,  i.  69,  71. 

Cremated  persons  perhaps  of  higher  status  than  uncre- 
mated,  i.  151,  152,  155  ;  burnt  bones  packed  in  bark, 
ii.  29. 

Cremation  in  North  Britain  in  Neolithic  period,  i.  150. 

Cunnington,  Mr.,  ii.  10,  14. 

Cunnington,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  44. 

Cunnington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  ii.  63. 

Cups,  with  handles,  i.  44,  45,  97,  99 ;  of  shale,  ii.  29,  30, 
61,  their  date,  36  ;  of  amber,  ii.  10,  30,  36,  like  wooden 
cup  from  Denmark,  61. 

Curie,  Mr.  A.,  i.  43  n.,  71. 

Dair  no.  coille,  'the  pairing  (night)  of  the  trees,'  the 
Gaelic  name  for  the  first  night  of  the  New  Year,  ii.  96. 

De"chelette,  M.  J.,  i.  60,  77,  78;  misled  by  Schliemann, 
ii.  66  n.,  67. 

De  Loe,  Baron,  ii.  14. 

Dog,  skeleton  of,  ii.  39. 

Druitt,  Mr.  Herbert,  i.  22  n. 

Du  Chatellier,  M.,  vessels  from  his  collection,  i.  37  ;  ii. 
48  ;  glass  bead,  67. 

Earth-mother  or  goddess,  i.  77,  79  ;  ii.  95,  96. 

Egg,  rook's,  and  sea-shells  inside  an  um,  ii.  42. 

Encrinite  bead,  ii.  25. 

Entrenchments,  ii.  89. 

fitage  or  double  urn,  ii.  44,  45. 

Evans,  Dr.  Arthur,  i.  n  ;  ii.  33,  63,  67,  68,  73,  92-4,  109. 

Evans,  Sir  John,  ii.  6r,  69,  103. 

Finger  and  toe,  joints  of,  under  a  food  vessel,  i.  127, 155. 

Fire,  a  purifying  agency,  i.  74,  155. 

Fish  bone  in  an  urn,  ii.  17. 

Flint,  daggers,  i.  22,  30,  31,  52,  53,  56,  58,  59,  61 ;  ten 
found  with  beakers,  i.  63 ;  none  with  type  B,  23 ;  flat  axe, 
i.  40,  58,  62  ;  ii.  14 ;  arrowheads  (with  beakers),  i.  40, 
43.  52>  55.  56.  6l~3 ;  (with  food  vessels)  i.  95,  97  ;  leaf- 
shaped,  104  ;  (with  cinerary  urns)  ii.  17,  19,  21,  26,  69, 
72  :  saw,  i.  98,  114,  140 ;  round  scraper,  i.  98-100. 

Food  vessels,  types  described,  i.  93,  94 ;  in  types  la  and 
2  low-placed  groove  earlier  than  when  placed  high, 
in,  112,  130;  transition  to  cinerary  urn  by  enlarge- 
ment, 100,  104 ;  some  later,  some  earlier,  than  beakers, 
103,  104;  type  la  did  not  originate  in  Britain,  104, 
106, 130;  with  cremation,  no,  in,  124,  126,  145,  146, 
156;  contents  of,  no,  147,  155;  no  bracers  or  flint 
daggers  with,  106 ;  table  to  show  contemporaneity  with 
beakers,  107. 

Food  vessel  period,  table  to  compare  its  grave-goods  with 
that  of  the  beaker  period,  i.  138, 141 ;  disproportion  of 
the  sexes,  146 ;  possibly  a  difference  of  status  between 
those  buried  with  food  vessels  and  with  beakers,  106; 
increase  of  cremation,  145,  146. 

Foreign  influence,  from  Armorica,  on  bronze  and  pottery, 
ii.  112,  113  ;  from  Gaul  and  Central  Europe  on  pottery, 
ii.  38,  48-50,  58,  91 ;  seen  in  shale  and  amber  cups, 
ii.  36,  6 1  ;  imports  of  amber  and  bronze  pins  from 
Lower  Elbe,  ii.  1 1 2. 

Four-footed  vessels,  i.  96,  102,  114;  ii.  32. 

Funeral  feasts,  ii.  85,  86. 


Garson,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  skulls  from  Howe  Hill,  i.  82  ;  from 

three  villages  in  Dorset,  ii.  104. 
Gaulish,  pottery,  ii.  33,  41 ;  influence,  91. 
Gibson,  Mr.  J.  P.,  i.  34. 
Glass,  bead,  i.  96;  ii.  19,  21,  26,  27,  42,  77  ;  with  yellow 

spirals,  73;  bottle,  ii.  43,  57,  70;   glass  and  glazing 

originally  from  Egypt,  ii.  66.    See  under  Porcelain,  and 

Vitreous  paste. 
Goddesses  of  Hibernia,  ii.  97  ;  many  tribes  trace  their 

descent  from,  1 1 3  n. 
Goetze,  Dr.  A.,  i.  9,  10. 
Gold,  disc,  i.  53 ;  pectoral,  137  ;  ii.  10,  62 ;  boxes  and 

beads,  ii.  10,  62;  ornaments,  ii.  13,  26,  27,  6r,  62; 

rivet  heads,  i.  59;  mounting  for  daggers,  i.  38,  61,  119; 

penannular  rings,  i.   120;    ii.   22,  74;    tiny  pins   for 

ornamenting  a  dagger  handle,  i.  137  ;  lunettes,  ii.  62  ; 

continental,  i.  13,  14;  gold  rare,  ii.  61,  71. 
Gowland,  Prof.  W.,  analysis  of  2  copper  blades,  i.  23  ; 

of  a  flat  axe,  i.  54. 
Grain,  wheat,  i.  69,  71,  101,  no;  ii.  28,  86;  corn  or 

barley,  ii.  21. 
Grave  goods,  with  beakers,  i.  5  2-63 ;   of  Bronze  Age  I 

compared  with  those  of  Bronze  Age  II-V,  ii.  64,  71. 

See  under  Bone,  Bronze,  Buttons,  Copper  knife-daggers, 

Flint,    Hammers    of   stone,    Necklace,    Pulley-rings, 

Tweezers. 

Gray,  Mr.  St.  George,  i.  21,  45 ;  ii.  28,  42  n. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  see  under  Provinces,  Regions, 

Areas. 
Greenwell,  Canon  W.,  i.  27,  36,  59,  60,  69-71,  74,  77, 

83,  99.  r°i.  I07,  "5.  I2r>  H^-S0;  "•  23.  37.  85- 

Habitations,  i.  70;  ii.  89;  urn  from,  ii.  18. 

Haddon,  Prof.,  on  Hibernian  skulls,  i.  118. 

Hammers  and  axe-hammers  of  stone,  (with  beakers)  i.  52, 
S3)  59  5  without  pottery,  i.  57  ;  (with  food  vessels) 
i.  109,  no,  119,  136;  with  skeletons,  136,  137;  (with 
cremated  burials)  ii.  13,  14,  19,  21,  27,  30,  55,  56,  60, 
69,  72  ;  of  Bronze  Age  IV,  54 ;  Continental,  i.  14. 

Handled  cups,  i.  44,  45,  103,  114;  of  shale  and  amber, 
ii.  36. 

Handles  of  daggers,  attached  by  30  bronze  rivets,  i.  138  ; 
ornamented  with  thousands  of  minute  gold  pins,  137. 

Handles  of  urns,  large  and  wide,  ii.  38;  with  vertical 
groove,  39 ;  imitation  in  relief,  ii.  1 2,  39,  46 ;  found 
in  Italy,  ii.  39  n, ;  apparently  of  foreign  origin,  ii.  50. 

Hiatus,  not  apparent  between  food  vessel  and  cremation 
periods,  i.  104;  ii.  23,  74,  90;  nor  from  beginning  of 
beaker  period  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age,  ii.  108. 

Hibernia,  beakers  from,  i.  38,  39  ;  types  of  food  vessels 
described,  i.  116;  similarity  between  Hibernian  and 
North  British  pottery,  i.  121,  125;  its  ornamentation 
indigenous,  i.  122,  132,  133  ;  false  relief  technique  of 
Hibernian  origin,  i.  135  ;  table  showing  relative  age 
of  the  food  vessels,  i.  131 ;  cephalic  indices,  i.  154; 
pygmy  cups,  ii.  33  ;  urn  like  a  Gaulish  type,  ii.  33 ; 
some  cinerary  urn  types  originated  in  Britain,  ii.  99. 

Hoare,  Sir  Richard,  i.  27,  73,  75,  80;  ii.  26,  44,  83-5, 
92. 

Hoernes,  Dr.  M.,  ii.  110. 

Holland,  pottery  from,  i.  13,  14. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Rice,  ii.  92  n.,  93,  98. 

Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  during  the  cremation  period, 
ii.  90-1. 

Invaders,  their  physical  aspect,  i.  64 ;  their  brachycephaly, 
65 ;  original  home  on  the  Continent,  67 ;  their  probable 
numbers,  68,  69 ;  old  men  held  in  honour,  7 1 ;  their 
dead  generally  buried  alone,  71 ;  disproportion  of  the 
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sexes,  72 ;  polyandry  probable,  73 ;  some  children 
buried  under  large  barrows,  73  ;  religious  ideas,  76-79  ; 
their  gradual  movement  northwards,  80-4 ;  did  not 
disappear  with  the  extinction  of  the  beaker  types,  85  ; 
may  have  spoken  an  Aryan  language,  ii.  98-100; 
blonde  and  brown-haired,  101. 

Ireland,  see  Hibernia. 

Iron,  i.  41 ;  ball,  i.  101  ;  spear-head,  ii.  51,  52,  56. 

Joass,  Rev.  J.  M.,  ii.  55  n. 

Kitchen  middens,  beakers  from,  i.  28,  71. 

Knowles,  Mr.  W.  J.,  ii.  34. 

Language  of  the  invaders,  ii.  98,  99. 

Lausitz  group  of  pottery,  ii.  48,  49,  59. 

Late  Celtic,  pottery,  ii.  73 ;  cup  or  bowl,  73. 

La  Tene  period,  beads  of,  ii.  73  ;  pottery  of,  ii.  33,  49. 

Leeds,  Mr.  Thurlow,  ii.  38,  39  n. 

Lissauer,  Professor,  i.  139;  ii.  35,  63. 

Lockyer,  Sir  Norman,  ii.  93. 

Londesborough,  Lord,  i.  74,  105. 

MacNeill,  Prof.  John,  ii.  99,  100,  113  n. 

Mann,  Mr.  L.,  i.  36,  134  n. 

Mannhardt,  W.,  ii.  96. 

McChance,  Colonel,  his  food  vessels,  i.  117. 

Medb,  Queen  of  Connaught,  ii.  87,  no. 

Men,  two  in  the  same  grave,  i.  147,  151. 

'  Mesh-rules,'  found  with  male  interments,  i.  56. 

Mestorf,  Fraiilein,  ii.  61,  63,  67,  109. 

Mice,  bodies  of,  placed  intentionally  in  an  urn,  ii.  52. 

Midwinter  ceremonies  to  promote  vegetation,  ii.  96. 

Montelius,  Dr.  O.,  i.  10,  13,  14,  30  n.,  56,  142,  143  ;  ii. 
16,  23,  35,  36,  40,  47,  48,  54,  55,  65,  68,  72,  106,  108. 

Mortimer,  Mr.  R.,  i.  27,  59,  66,  69,  71,  73,  76,  82,  105, 
107,  no,  115,  145;  ii.  37,  53,  89,  90,  104. 

Much,  Dr.  M.,  i.  55. 

Munro,  Dr.  Robert,  ii.  21,  37,  46,  98. 

Naue,  Dr.  Julius,  ii.  no. 

Necklace,  of  jet  or  shale  discs,  i.  43,  53,  58,  61-3,  97, 
102,  106,  no,  113,  117,  118,  143;  of  fusiform  beads, 
i.  62,  102,  106,  in,  113,  117-20,  143  ;  of  shale  discs 
with  cremated  burial,  ii.  28,  of  amber  beads,  ii.  10,  13. 

Needle,  of  wood,  ii.  16 ;  of  bone,  ii.  8,  12. 

Newton,  Mr.  W.  M.,  i.  22  n. 

North  Britain,  beaker  types,  i.  35-43  ;  types  of  food 
vessels  described,  i.  116;  similarity  with  Hibernian, 
121,  1255  some  specimens  earlier  than  the  invasion, 
124,  127;  time  relation  between  Regions  II  and  III, 
129;  table  showing  relative  age  of  food  vessels  in 
Region  III,  131 ;  cremation  practised  in  Neolithic 
period,  150 ;  glass  bead  of  La  Tene  period  earlier  than 
an  example  of  the  cordon  type,  ii.  55,  73. 

Olshausen,  Professor,  {.51. 

Ornamentation,  of  cord-beakers  and  bell-beakers,  i.  15, 
16;  'metopic'  motives  defined,  nn.,  12,  15;  Con- 
tinental and  British  compared,  46  ;  of  British  beakers, 
47-50;  changes  in  character  going  northwards, 
48-50  ;  in  type  A,  absence  of  a  plain  band  a  sign 
of  later  date,  24,  27,  31,  33,  34,  37;  filled  with 
white  substance,  10,  14,  51,  71;  {Food  vessel  period} 
Hibernian  ornamentation  indigenous,  122  ;  on  food 
vessels,  132-4  ;  of  cinerary  urns,  ii.  22,  23. 

Pebbles,  as  grave-goods,  i.  34,  43. 

Petrie,  Prof.  Flinders,  ii.  93. 

Pia,  Dr.,  i.  12,  139;  ii.  45. 

Picts,  descended  from  an  ancestress,  ii.  97 ;  in  Hibernia, 

99- 

Piette,  M.,  urns  from  his  collection,  ii.  48,  49. 
Pigorini,  Luigi,  his  opinion,  ii.  98. 


Pitt-Rivers,  General,  ii.  51,  89,  102. 

Polyandry,  possibly  existed  in  Britain,  i.  73,  152  ;  ii.  87. 

Porcelain  or  vitreous  paste,  pendant,  ii.  27,  68,  Italian 
examples,  68  :  notched  beads,  27,  42 ;  from  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Spain,  67  ;  beads  of  glazed  earthenware, 
ii.  43,  67.  See  under  Vitreous  paste. 

Pottery,  probably  domestic,  i.  22,  99,  102,  113,  115  ;  of 
Iron  age  from  brochs ;  ii.  46,  56 ;  British  analogies 
with  Gaulish,  ii.  33,  48,  49,  58  ;  with  Central  European, 

49,  So- 
Primary  interments,  table  of,  i.  103;  table  of  probable, 

104. 
Provinces  of  Great  Britain  for  studying  the  beaker  types, 

i.  19. 
'Pulley-rings,'  of  jet  or  shale,  i.  29,  52,  53,  55;  found 

with  male  interments,  i.  59. 

Pygmy  cup,  types  of  the,  ii.  24  ;  with  skeleton  interment, 
i.  96,  ii.  26,  29  ;  found  inside  a  food  vessel,  i.  147  ;  the 
class  may  represent  food  vessels,  i.  147 ;  not  so  early 
as  phase  i  of  type  i,  ii.  36 ;  ornamentation  and  dis- 
tribution,   37 ;    mammillated    and   pedestal    varieties 
perhaps  reserved  for  women,  87. 
Pyrites,  iron,  i.  113,  140 ;  ii.  10,  84. 
Rainfall,  its  influence  on  colonization  and  settlement,  ii. 

in. 

Regions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  studying  food 
vessel  types,  i.  94 ;  time  relation  between  Regions  ii. 
and  iii,  129. 

Reinach,  M.  Solomon,  i.  137. 
Reinecke,  Dr.  P.,  i.  9 ;  ii.  73. 

Religious  ideas,  of  the  invaders,  i.  76-9;  of  the  mixed 
population,  ii.  95,  96 ;  votive  (?)  axes,  i.  78.  See 
under  Sun. 

Ripley,  Prof.  W.  Z.,  i.  65,  66 ;  ii.  105. 
Schliz,  Dr.  A.,  i.  n  n.,  15. 
Schmidt,  Dr.  Hubert,  i.  u. 
Schuchhardt,  Dr.,  i.  n  n. ;  ii.  49  n.,  50. 
Schumacher,  Dr.,  i.  12. 

Sepulchral  usages,  (Beaker  period)  each  person  usually 
buried  alone,  i.  71;  man  and  child  together,  72; 
multiple  burials,  72  ;  position  of  corpse,  74,  wrapped  in 
linen,  in  leather,  74  n. ;  face  directed  towards  the  sun 
75;  sizeof  barrows,  75, 76.  (Food  vessel  period)  man  and 
woman  facing  each  other,  i.  97  ;  fourteen  interments 
together,  98;  two  or  three  bodies  in  one  grave,  i. 
147,  148 ;  corpse  placed  in  wooden  box  or  trunk 
of  a  tree,  i.  102,  137 ;  burnt  and  unburnt  inter- 
ments together,  i.  148,  149.  (Cremation  period)  burnt 
bones  in  wooden  box  or  coffin,  ii.  13,  30;  wrapped  in 
sacking,  ii.  19  ;  in  linen,  12,  38 ;  placed  in  a  basket,  30. 
Sheath,  wooden  and  lined  with  linen,  ii.  13. 
Shells,  cowrie,  i.  59;  ii.  42;  sea-shells,  i.  118;  ii.  42; 

nerita  littoralis,  i.  118;  limpets,  ii.  46. 
Simulation,  see  under  Beakers. 
Siret,  M.  Louis,  i.  u,  13,  54;  ii.  66. 
Slip,  some  urns  coated  with  a,  ii.  7,  53,  58. 
Smith,  Mr.  Reginald,  i.  23  n.,  26  n.,  51  n.,  72,  103. 
Solstice,  summer  and  winter,  ii.  93,  94. 
Soteriades,  Ephor  G.,  ii.  67. 
Spain,  beakers  from,  i.  n,  14,  45  ;  vitreous-paste  beads 

from,  ii.  14,  67. 
Splieth,  Dr.,  ii.  60. 
Spoon  or  ladle  of  horn,  i.  41,  62. 

Stag-horn,  pick,  i.  58,  70;  hammer,  ii.  27  ;  antler,  i.  95, 
98,  136  ;  ii.  13,  42,  44;  tine,  i.  114,  141  ;  ii.  15 ;  roe- 
buck, ii.  17. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Hill,  his  actuarial  calculations,  i.  68. 
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Stonehenge,  beakers  found  round,  i.  80  ;  ii.  92  ;  its  struc- 
ture and  purpose,  ii.  92-6;  fragments  of  its  stones 
and  bronze  knife  in  a  barrow  at,  ii.  13,  93. 

Stone  pendant,  ii.  13. 

Stones  of  worship,  Irish  (ail  adradd)  compared  with  the 
chalk  cylinders,  i.  78. 

Stukeley,  Dr.,  ii.  12,  13,  63. 

Sun,  corpse  buried  facing  the,  i.  75  ;  symbols,  78 ;  the 
invaders  hardly  worshipped  it,  79 ;  its  worship  at 
Stonehenge,  ii.  93,  94,  96. 

Swords,  no  bronze,  before  Bronze  Age  IV,  ii.  65. 

Szombathy,  Herr,  ii.  45. 

Technique  of  ornamentation,  i.  50,  51;  the  'square 
notch,"  51,  rare  on  food  vessels  of  Region  II,  129; 
'false  relief,'  i.  109,  no,  117,  122,  126,  127,  133,  135  ; 
various  techniques  described,  i.  134,  135  ;  ii.  23  ;  wavy 
lines,  ii.  41  ;  technique  on  gold  ornaments,  ii.  62. 

Thurnam,  Dr.,  i.  1 7,  23,  26,  30,  38 ;  ii.  7, 1 1  n.,  24-7,  29,  37. 

Tin,  i.  83  ;  notched  bead  of,  ii.  84. 

Tischler,  Dr.,  i.  9,  51. 

Toad,  ii.  39. 

Turner,  Sir  William,  i,  85. 

Tuscayan  Indians  of  Arizona  have  discovered  the  exact 
time  of  the  solstices,  ii.  94. 


Tweezers  of  bone,  ii.  n,  12,  13,  29. 

Vitreous  paste,  beads,  il.  12,  18,  19,  25,  55-8,  70,  star- 
shaped  73  ;  annular  pendants,  ii.  27,  68 ;  beads  from 
Spain,  ii.  14,  67. 

Voss,  Herr  A.,  ii.  45,  49  n. 

Wales,  beakers  from,  i.  27,  82 ;  food  vessel  of  Hibernian 
type,  ii.  95. 

Wahlwies  in  Baden,  skull  and  beaker  from,  i.  15,  66. 

Ward,  Mr.  John,  i.  50  n. 

Warne,  Mr.  C.,  ii.  41. 

Wilde,  Sir  W.,  ii.  37. 

Wilson,  Rev.  G.,  i.  36. 

Women,  their  status  and  position,  i.  70,  151  ;  ii.  86,  87; 
man  and  woman  in  same  grave,  i.  147  ;  female  skeleton 
and  cremated  adult,  i.  148 ;  interments  of,  with  pygmy 
cups,  ii.  25  ;  bronze  knives  as  grave-goods  for,  ii.  25, 
84 ;  amber  and  glass  beads  confined  to  interments  of, 
25,  84  ;  perhaps  '  disc '  barrows  reserved  for  interments 
of,  84. 

Wright,  Mr.  Arthur,  ii.  16,  73. 

Wright,  Dr.  W.,  i.  66. 

'  Yule  Goats '  in  Sweden  bring  blessings  and  fertility, 
ii.  96. 

Zone-beakers,  see  under  Bell-beakers. 
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0.  17.  1-3 

30,  60,  77,  78. 

ii.  64. 

63- 
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O.  i-f 

10,  35,  61,  62.   O.  ii 

28. 

O.  19     12.          O.  29  a-b   13,  60,  65. 

O.  2  a-c 

10,  60,  62. 

0.  12 

29,  60. 

O.  20  a-b   ii,  12,  13,  60.   O.  30     13. 

0-3 

8,  n. 

O.  1  2  bis 

38,  47,  62. 

O.  21     13.          O.  31     13,  65,  68. 

0.4 

8,  12,  65. 

O.i3 

42,  65,  66,  68. 

O.  22     13,  60,  65.     O.  32     13,  65,  68. 

0-5 

8,  12,  60,  65. 

O.  14 

43- 

O.  23     13.          O.  33     13,  65,  68. 

O.  6 

19,  70,  78. 

O.rs 

43,  65,  67,  68. 

O.  24     13.          O.  34  a-f  13,  14,  64. 

0-7 

22. 

O.  16 

40,  47,  102. 

O.  25     13,  93.        O.  35     14. 

O.  8 

26. 

O.  1  6  bis 

40,  47- 

O.  26  a-c   13,  64.        O.  36     14,  65,  67. 

0.9 

26,  35,  60. 

O.i7 

34,  72. 

O.  27  a-b   13,  60.        O.  37-a    54,  72- 

O.  10  a-c 

27,  35,  62,  63. 

O.  18 

102. 

O.  28  a-b   13,  60,  144. 
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PLATE  LXII 


CINERARY  URNS 

l.la  Wilts,  8J*.  aj*.    2,  2  a  Wilts,  6",  if*.     3,  3  a,  36  Dorset,  8f.     4.  4«  Dorset, 
6,  6  «  Wilts,  9j*.     7,  7tf  Wilts.     8,  8  a  Sussex,  5}*,  4*. 


III"-     5-5<jT  Dorset. 


PLATE  LXIII 


CINERARY  URNS 


9,  0«  Dorset,  4*',  6A"-     10  Wilts,  nf.    11  Wilts,  ioi*.     12  Dorset,  12'.    13  Hants,  I2j*.     14  Wilts,  il^'.    15  Somerset, 
16  Wilts,  14".     17  Berks.     18  Dorset,  14'.     10  Wilts,  I7|*.     20  Dorset.     21  Dorset,  12'.     22  Oxford,  4$  . 


PLATE  LXIV 


S   v 

-:-/.-;'  -•:••-•/ /•;/&• 


attefal.,7  -"';'.-'"• 


CINERARY  URNS 


23  Dorset,  itt'.     24  Wilts,  n".     25  Hants,  loi'.     26  Wilts,  1 5^.     27  Wilts,  10}'.     28  Dorset,  l6J'.     29  Surrey,  13'.     30  Oxford,  ll'.     31 
Dorset,!^.     32  Dorset,  5*.     33  Wilts,  nj'.     34  Unknown,  17!'.     35  Dorset,  ioj*.    86  Wilts,  i3J».    37  Dorset,  4f.    38  Dorset,  l^'. 


PLATE  LXV 


42 


45 


43 


44 


47 


-•;;  -:r  .-•-•; 

•  -,•*    •*.-',  ~ 

~"  '  A        't         ~  '   *" "   '    +*y^* 


CINERARY  URNS 


39  Berks,  6".     40  Dorchester,  15**.     41  Dorset,  14$*.     42  Cornwall,  17".     43  Cornwall.     44  Dorset, 
46,  46  Unknown,  14',  14'.     47  Wilts,  i6J".     48  Wilts,  15'.     49  Dorset,  20*.     50  Dorset,  15*. 


PLATE  LXVI 


.-?. 


***^-  :  , 

<&        •'' ' 

*-^;-j^-^ 


:.  L'js  «»i 


\  ^  .  • .  .  -  -A., 
v...    ,,  ;^ 

.    *Lf  '      r  i 


1 


61 


CINERARY  URNS 


51  Dorset 
58 


,  16*.    52  Sussex,  II*.     63  Dorset,  12^     54  Dorset,  15".     65  Dorset,  12**.     56  Berks,  3}".     57,  57  a  Derby,  5',  3*. 
Lincoln,  10".     59  Anglesea,  12".     60  Suffolk,  13^".     61  Oxford,  133".    62  Northampton,  8".     63  Derby,  loj*. 


PLATE  LX VI I 


70 


74 


% 


73 


7' 


73" 


69 


CINERARY  URNS 


64  Northampton,  5 \".    65  Beds,  8*.    66  Northampton,  11".    67  Northampton,  5 J*.    68  Northampton,  9!".    69  Northampton,  lo\". 
70  Norfolk,  12 J".    71  Northampton,  12".    72  Lincoln,  8*.    73  a,  b  Lincoln.    74  Peterborough. 


PLATE  LXVIII 


86 


CINERARY  URNS 


75  Suffolk,  13'.     76  Lincoln,  i  if.     77  Lincoln,  13'.     78  Derby,  7f.     79  Derby,  12".     80,  8O<i,  b  Glamorgan,  11*,  5}",  2'.     81  Derby,  I  if 
82  Northampton,  gj*.     83,  83 «-6- Essex.     84,  84  «  Sheffield.     85  Derby,  8 J'.     86  Northampton,  4*- 


PLATE  LXIX 


101 


CINKRARY  URNS 


87  Northampton,  9*.    88  Cheshire,  12$*.    89  Derby,  iy?-    80  Cambridge,  si".    91  Beds.    92, 92,i  Essex,  4$".    93  Northampton,  4$".    94 Derby, 
15!".    96  Northampton,  s|".    96  Derby,  13!".    97,  97  «  Derby,  5^',  ij".    98  Lincoln,  12".     99  Bucks,  7*.    100  Derby,  6".    1O1  Northampton,  4"- 


PLATE  LXX 


102 


r;,' 


',    -       '•'-•- 


t  "^          --  —      ._-..-- 

;  *      ^S 
•  i  .  • 


. 

"M^i.'' 


107  rf 


107  « 


107* 


107  c 


CINERARY  URNS 


102  Cambridge,  7^*.     !03  Cambridge,  7,%*.     104  Cambridge,  $¥•     106-1O5  c  E.  Riding,  4*',  4^*,  3j',  I-J* 
106-106  e  E.  Riding,  sJ*,  4J*,  zf*1,  i^',  6}*.    107-107  </  N.  Riding,  12$",  6f ,  6}',  ;i  ,  2* 


PLATE  LXX1 


108 


112(5 


109 


112 


> 


110 


HO  a 


til 


II2<Z 


1136 


CINERARY  URNS 


108,  108  a  E.  Riding,  io",  5r.     100,  109  a  E.  Riding,  lot',  9'-     HO,  HO  a  N.  Riding,  6$",  14  J".    111,  111  a  N.  Riding,  16",  12' 
112-112  *  N.  Riding,  i  o",  7",  2}".     113-113  d  Cumberland,  1  if*,  I H",  l4",  4f!  6*. 


PLATE  LXXII 


114 


116 


1150 


11411 


R 


nS 
CINERARY  URNS 


119 


PLATE  LXXIII 


CINERARY  URNS 


laONprthumberland,  15'.     121  N   Riding,  izf.     122  Cumberland,  ;&"•     123  N.  Riding,  i  ij".     124  E.  Riding,  9".     125  E.  Riding  7'     126 
N.  Riding,  71  .     127  N.  R.d.ng,  4f '.     128  N.  Riding,  5  J'.    129  Northumberland,  5  J-.     13O  N.  Riding,  5^.    131  N.Riding,  I4J;.    IMYorks,  14'. 


PLATE  LXX IV 


Brt>  •  ;~     ••—-- — iiA-Vlr.^ 


CINERARY  URNS 


133  E.  Riding,  19".    134  N.  Riding,  13$".    185  Yorks,  1 4**.    136  N.  Riding,  16".      137, 137  a  Yorks,  I2f,  2".    138  N.  Riding,  12" 
139  N.  Riding,  I2j".    14O  N.  Riding,  15^*.    141  N.  Riding,  14".    142  Yorks, 


PLATE  LXXV 


n; 


' 

• 


.    r-' 
146 


148 


157    N 


Cumberland, 


CINERARY  URNS 

"£.  ,.145  N.  Riding,  13"     146  N.  Riding,  13".     147  N.  Riding,  13}'.     148  N.  Riding.  8i".     149 
N.  Riding,  5".    152  N.  Riding,  9'.    158  N.  Riding,  6'.    154  N.  Riding,  61'.     155  Yorks,  6}'.    156 


PLATE  LXXVI 


IS8 


159 


160 


161 


172 


173 


CINERARY  URNS 


•idin9"' 


,  6".     161  E.  Riding,  5".     162  N.  Riding,  I 
168  W.  Riding,  6".    169  N.  Riding, 


.     168  Yorks 
170  Yor^ 


174 


Cumberland 


PLATE  LX XVI I 


184  c 


183  a 


CINERARY  URNS 


175  N.  Riding,  7j".    176  N.  Riding,  4J}».    177  N.  Riding,  5'.    178  N.  Riding,  6".    179, 179«  Midlothian,  14!",  4}'.     180-lSOc  Midlothian, 
I24  »  I0!*,  12",  13*     181, 181a  Midlothian,  12",  8|".     182, 182«  Edinburgh,  n",  — *.     183, 183«  Fife,  6",  7\".     184-184c  Fife. 


PLATE  LXXVIII 


193 


198 


CINERARY  URNS 

184</-184.f  Fife.     185-185*  Forfar,  16",  is",  z\".     186  Arran,  12'.     187  E.  Lothian,  uj".     188  Midlothian,  14*'.     180  Banff,  $¥• 
Edinburgh,  8".     191  Aberdeen.     192  Fife,  12}".     193  Perth.     194  Aberdeen,  zof".     195  Forfar,   16".     196  Wigton,   14".     197  Ayr,  20'.     198 
Renfrew  (?),  1 5}".     199  Edinburgh,  ill'. 


PLATE  LXXIX 


-  •  i>;;*^?S^     ,•.-'• 


212 


219 


CINERARY  URNS 


200  Forfar. 
Great  Cumbrae 
Ulster  (?) 


PLATE  LXXX 


249 


CINERARY  URNS 


227  Berks.  228 
235  Dorset,  i4". 
248  Dorset,  i\". 


PLATE  LXXXI 


270 


276 


CINERARY  URNS 


2 


HanV*  "•     2£4  Wilts,  $:     255  Wilts,  2}'-     256  Wilts,  if.    257  Sussex,  a}-.    258  Dorset,  if.     259  Wilts,  I' 
DeV°8"'3f/     263  Carnarvon,  2^.     263  Stafford,  2J'.     264  Buckl,  l|'.     265  Cardigan,  2'.     266  Derby,  4'.    267  SnflUk 
^-     270N°rf0lk'^     ^Anglesea^f'8    272  Derby,  !'.    273  Sheffie.d.   ^4  Northipft 


PLATE  LXXXII 


303 


3°4  6 


CINERARY  URNS 


PLATE  LXXXIII 


335 


337 
CINERARY  URNS 


339 


34° 


305, 305  a  Yorks,  2",  I J".  306  Northumberland,  i$*.  3O7  Unknown,  2".  308  E.  Riding,  if*.  309  N.  Riding,  2".  310, 311  N.  Riding,  2*  i. 
312  Yorks,  2".  313  E.  Riding,  2*.  314  N.  Riding,  2'*.  315  N.  Riding,  if.  316  N.  Riding,  i\".  317  N.  Riding,  if*.  318  N.  Riding,  il*. 
319  N.  Riding,  2§*.  32O  N.  Riding,  2*.  321  N.  Riding,  if.  322  N.  Riding,  i£*.  323  N.  Riding,  i-J*.  324  N.  Riding,  if.  325  N.  Riding, 
2j*.  326  E.  Riding,  2*.  327  Northumberland,  2*.  328  N.  Riding,  if* .  328  N.  Riding,  2^*.  33O  Forfar,  2|*.  331  Kirkcudbright,  2*.  332 
Aberdeen,  2**.  333  Edinburgh,  3 J".  334  Forfar,  2f*.  335  Wigton,  if*.  336  E.  Lothian,  2 J*.  337  Edinburgh,  i|*.  338  Forfar.  339,  339  a 
Aberdeen,  ff ,  2$".  340  Fife,  2$*. 


PLATE  LXXXIV 


358 


CINERARY  URNS 


341  Tyrone.  342  Ireland  (?).  843  Donegal,  I  j*.  344  Unknown.  345  Tyrone,  2^*.  346,  346  a  Antrim,  I £•".  347  Ireland,  2 J*.  348 
Limerick,  1 1'.  349  Tyrone,  iV.  35O,  35Oa  Dublin,  if.  351  Galway,  2*.  352  Down,  2'.  353  Unknown.  354  Carlow.  3}'.  355-355 /< 
Galway,  i^*,  4§'.  858,  356  a  Wilts,  18",  12$".  357  Cornwall,  2oJ".  358  Cornwall,  15'.  369  Cornwall. 


PLATK  LXXXV 


370 


CINERARY   URNS 


36O  Devon.    361-361^  Dorset,  17",  16*,  io5*.     362  Dorset,  14*.     368  Cornwall,  13*.     364  Cornwall,  13!*.     365  Cornwall,  1 2 A*.     366, 366  a 
Cornwall,  1 2|",  5*.    367  Dorset,  I  if.    368  Dorset,  I  of*.    369-869  b  Cornwall,  9}',  6',  6J'.     370  Cornwall,  4*.     871  Wilts.    372  Dorchester,  9'. 


PLATE  LXXXVI 


384 


38 1  a 


CINERARY  URNS 


373  Wilts,  II*".     373  bis  Isle  of  Wight.     374  Dorset,  i8f".    375  Dorset,  22f".     376,  376«  Gloucester,  21",  12}".     377  Dorset,  17".    378 
Wilts,  22f.     379  Wilts,  17  J".     38O  Dorset,  19*.     381,  381  a  Dorset,  22".     382  Hants,  22*.     383  Dorset,  1 8".     384  Dorset,  1 6  j". 


PLATE  LXXXVII 


394 


393 


CINERARY    URNS 


386,  386  Dorset,  16',  14*'.      387  Dorset,  1 5".     368  Berks,  itf'.     888  388*  Dorset,  14",  4}",  ft',  9",  10',  n'.     880  Dorset,  oi'. 

891  Dorset,  n}'.     8G2  Berks,  9'.     £83  Dorset,  I  if.     884  Dorset,  5*. 


PLATE  LXXXVIII 


395 


396-5 


397 


396 


398 


396  a 


I 


399 


400 


400  £ 


401 


402 


400  a 


403 


404 


405 


CINERARY  URNS 

396  Dorset,  8 J*.    396-396  6  Dorset,  8§",  4J".    397  Dorset,  10".    398  Dorset,  1 1*.    399  Dorset,  9'.    400  Dorset,  6*.    400  a,  400  b  Dorset,  1 1*,  6*. 

401  Dorset,  8  .    4O2  Dorset,  7j*.     4O3  Dorset,  8J'.     4O4  Dorset,  8f*.    406  Dorset,  13*. 


PLATE  LXXX IX 


407 


407  a 


408 


'HO  IN  BARROW  If 
KHAKD  COLT  HOAStS 
JENT  WILTSHIRE. 


414 


4166 


CINERARY  URNS 


406  Dorset,  1 1 J".    407,  4O7  a  Dorset,  ?',  8J*.    4O8  Berks,  6J*.    4O9-409  rf  Dorset,  14",  gf,  9*,  8J",  8".    410  Dorset,  21*. 
411  Surrey,  1 8'.    412  Wilts,  14!".    418  Dorset,  gf".    414  Dorset,  11*.    415  Dorset,  \$.    416-416 6  Berks. 


\ 


PLATE  XC 


425  a 


425* 


435  g 


CINERARY  URNS 


417  Dorset,  12".     418  Dorset,  8'.    419,  419 a  Dorset,  lo»,  9|'.     420  Dorset,  ni".     421  Dorset,  I2f".     422  Dorset,  loi". 
423  Dorset,  oj".    424,  424  «  Dorset,  9$",  1 1".    425-425  c,  4Z5g  Dorset,  sj",  Sf ",  ii  j*  4". 


PLATE  XCI 


433 


CINERARY  URNS 


425  rf-425/ Dorset,  8|",  ilj",  i;i".     426  Wilts,  10}".     427  Wilts,  12".     428  Dorset,  n".     429,  420  a  Cornwall,  6}",  5".     430  Cornwall,  4j" 
431  Wilts,  4#.    432  Berks,  /f".    438  Somerset,  6J".    434,  434  a  Dorset,  si",  7?".    436  Dorset,  3^". 


PLATE  XCII 


448 


451 

CINERARY  URNS 


450 


PLATE  XCIII 


459 


CINERARY  URNS 


452  Cornwall,  &".    453  Cornwall,  4*.    454  Cornwall,  5'.    455-45S/ Berks.    456-466  *  Dorset,  8",  5 J",  5^*,  5",  3f ',  4*,  4*.  4', 

456  yt  Dorset,  3f.    457  Wilts.    458  Devon,  6f".    459  Wilts,  n*. 


PLATE  XCIV 


XfT*. 


1 


469* 


V"-  * 

469  c 


CINERARY  URNS 


T-.  ^f*^^-' 

469  rf 


460  Dorset,  6f*.    461  Wilts,  ill".    462  Dorset,  sf*.    463  Cornwall,  8'.    464  Somerset,  gi".    465  Wilts,  4$". 
466  Bucks,  10".    467  Cornwall.    468  Essex,  24".    469-469</  Middlesex,  8',  5',  10*,  ill",  10". 


PLATE  XCV 


CINERARY  URNS 

469  bis,  tris  Colchester.     470-470  c -Middlesex,  n",  12",  9',  16*".     471  Essex.    472  Beds,  8^".     478-473  c  Oxford.     474  Bucks,  81' 

475  Suffolk,  7j*.     476  Suffolk,  7*.     477  Stafford,  n'.    478  Anglesea,  9}'. 


PLATE  XCVI 


»'"'i: 

Bu, 

• 


487 


489 
CINERARY  URNS 


490 


Northumberland, 


M    Ml,   T7"     480  Norfolk   u*      481  Derby,  oj".     482  Glamorgan,  14".     483  Stafford,  9".     484  Durham,  13!'-     485  Northum 
^'    '-WeN^dSjfsir!     487N  "BJdTnfoi^.     488  Cumberland,  6J'.     489,  489,  N.  Riding,  n',  10'.     49O  E.  R.dmg,  lo|'. 


PLATE  XCVII 


497 


CINERARY  URNS 


498 


491  Yorks,  I4f.    492  N.  Riding,  6".     493-493  £  Northumberland,  4§*,  sf,  6|".     494  Northumberland,  14^".     495 
N.  Riding,  6'.    496  N.  Riding,  5}*.    497  Northumberland,  15*.    498  Cumberland,  14}*. 


PLATE  XCVIII 


500* 


500  ^ 


5010 


501  b 


503  <J 


504  a 


504  c 


CINERARY  URNS 

499  Argyll,  2O|".     500-500 d  Lanark,  13*,  Sf »,  6",  sj",  2}'.     5O1-501  *  Stirling,  15",  I2|»,  7".     502  Kinross,  14'. 
603-503*  Edinburgh,  16",  13!",  12".    504-504  c  Fife,  I2"-I4". 


PLATE  XCIX 


5°5  £ 


505  A 


505  d 


507  < 


505  t 


504  bis 


505  c 


5°5/ 


509 


5IJ 


506 


510 


CINERARY  URNS 


6O4  (/-SO*/ Fife,  ia"-i4".    604  to  Edinburgh,  12".    506-606  /  Midlothian,  18$",  nj",  ;*",  7",  3^",  3?",  3^",  ij",  2",  zi".    606  Aberdeen,  12* 
507,  607«  Wigton,  loj".     5O8  Ayr,  iij*.     609  Aberdeen,  16".     510  E.  Lothian,  14*".     511  Banff,  13 J". 


PLATE  C 


525 


526 


CINERARY  URNS 

612  Midlothian,  14*.  513  Fife,  12".  514  Arran,  12".  515  Forfar,  n".  516  Forfar,  I  of".  517  Lanark,  10".  518  Aberdeen.  519  Dumfries. 
9".  52O  Banff,  12\" .  521  Aberdeen,  9}".  522  Aberdeen,  9*".  523  Fife,  13".  524  Shetland,  15*.  625  Shetland,  17".  526  Inverness,  13 }". 
627  Shetland,  14'.  528  Lanark,  isf". 


PLATE  CI 


535' 


535  <* 


535' 


CINERARY  URNS 

528  a  Lanark,  1 2\".     528  Aberdeen,  1 6".     530  Perth,  15 J".     531  Aberdeen.     532  Ross,  14*.     533  Wigton. 
534  Wigton.     535-535  e  Ayr,  n^",  ii$",  9}*»  9',  5*,  «i*  (imperfect). 


PLATE  CII 


CINERARY  URNS 


535  /-535  -4 
541 


Ayr,  8i",  7',  9}'.     536,  536  a  Orkney.     537  Orkney.     538  Kilkenny  (?),  15!*.     539  Ireland,  13$".     54O  Drogheda, 
-541*  Wicklow,  15$*,  9",  7*.     542  Ireland,  15  J'.     643  Antrim,  I  $•    544  Ulster  (?),  17'.    545  Antrim,  19$". 


PLATE  CI II 


556  a 


556 


557 


CINERARY  URNS 


646  Tyrone,  if.    547  Ireland.     548  Ulster  (?),  MJ'.     549  Antrim,  7f  "•     650  Down   10'     551-615 1  Dublin,  is",  ?¥,  $"•     552,  652  a  Down, 
II',  II'.     553  Ireland.     554  Wexford,  14}'.     656  Tyrone,  14}'.     556,  666 a  Down,  15',  10  .     567,  657 a  Down. 


PLATE  CIV 


558 


SS9 


565  a 


565  6 


560 


561 


568 


563 


570  a 


570* 


CINERARY  URNS 


565-565  b 


558  Tyrone,  iij".    550  Kilkenny  (?).    560  Antrim.    661Down,7l'.    662  Tyrone,  sj".    568  Ulster (?),  12*.    664  Fermanagh (?),  6|*.    665-5< 
Wexford,  6",  4}*  2*.    566  Antrim,  6|*.    567  Ireland,  ;|'.    568  Wexford,  5'.    569  Kilkenny,  with  cover,  5$*.    670-670  £  Fermanagh,  sj'. 


CINERARY    TYPE    !,    AREA    I 


PLATE  CV 


Fig.  I. 


N<V\VV 

±UU£ 


Fig.  5- 


*  A  fl  A 

A    A  A*  *    •< 
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FOREIGN  URNS 


1*.  2*  Bohemia  4",  74*.  3*  Finistere,  7j".  4*  Finistere,  ;t*.  5*  H.  Pyre"n<?es,  i8i*.  6*  ditto,  12  J*.  7*ditto,9|".  8*ditto,7£"-  9*ditto,8r. 
10*  ditto,  6|".  11*  ditto,  s|".  12*  ditto,  8|*.  13*  ditto,  5?'.  14*  Merseburg,  si  •  15*  Lausitz,  5*.  16*  Lausitz,  6'.  17*  Merseburg,  6'.  18* 
Merseburg.  19*  Merseburg,  3$".  20*  Morbihan,  7}".  21*  Crozon,  oj*. 
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O.  1-1  c  Wilts.     O.  2  a-Z  c  Dorset.     O.  3  Wilts.     O.  4  Dorset.     O.  5  Dorset.     O.  6  E.  Riding.     O.  7  Aberdeen.     O.  8  Wilts. 
O.  0  Wilts.     0. 10  a-10  c  Dorset.     0. 11  Dorset.     0. 12  Wilts.     0. 12  bis  Wilts.     O.  13  Wilts.     0. 14  Somerset. 
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O.  30 


O.  29  « 


O.  15  Cornwall.     0. 16  Dorset.     0. 16  bis  Gloucester.     0. 17, 17  <(  Galway.     0. 18  Dorset.     0. 19  Wilts.     O.  20  a,  20  b  Wilts.     O.  21  a,  21  b  Wilts. 
O.  32  Wilts.    O.  23  Wilts.     O.  24  Wilts.    O.  25  Wilts.    O.  26  <i-26  L  Wilts.    O.  27  a,  27*  Wilts.    O.  28  Wilts.    O.  29  a,  29  i  Wilts.     O.  30  Wilts. 
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0.31  Wilts.    O.  32. 88  Wilts.    O.  34  a-34/  Dorset.    O.  35  Dorset.    O.  38  Fuente  Alamo,  Spain.    O.  37, 37  a  Fife. 
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